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BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL,” ' 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue holidays were coming to an end, 
a melancholy fact which,.as may be 
imagined, we did not at all like to con- 
template. 

It was breakfast time on the Monday- 
morning preceding that on which we 
should have to return to town. After 
we had sat down, Sir John, as usual, 
was the first to begin talking. 


Ellesmere. Oh dear, dear! ’Tis sad to 
think that, after one more revolviny week, I 
shall have to go back to town with Lady 
Ellesmere, to be entrusted to her tender 
mercies, and to take leave of Fairy and of 
the water-rats, of whose bright little eyes 
and inquiring countenances I see so much 
when I go fishing; and of Milverton, too, 
and of all the other intelligent creatures 
with whom I am at present domiciled. Let 
us make the most of this week. 

Milverton. Iam preparing, at Sir Arthur's 
particular desire, an essay for you for next 
Saturday. 

Ellesmere. And that is what the fellow 
calls “making the most of this week.” 
However, it is all mght. The blackness of 
Black Monday is greatly diminished in 
intensity when the preceding Saturday is 
made of a dark brown colour by having to 
listen to an essay. 

Milverton. But this will be an essay 
that you will like, I think. 

Ellsmere. That is what you always hold 
out. The particular thing that you are at 
work upon is always to give life a new 
savour. It is the one subject which man- 
kind is pining to hear discussed. 

Milverton. It is to be an abrupt, dis- 
jointed essay. It is to sum up, as it were, 
our discassion, of late, of many subjects. 
There will be much that is commonplace 
in it; much that you have often heard 
me talk about before ; much that you your- 
selves have said; and, perhaps, there will be 
a few new things. I really believe it will be 
the last I shall ever write. 


Hereupon Sir John muttered some- 
thing which sounded very like a grace 
after meat; but Lady Ellesmere put 
her hand upon his mouth and stopped 
his muttering. When she removed it, 
however, he began talking. 


Ellesmere. No: I don’t believe it. 
Placards up! ‘Signor Doncatelli, or Herr 
von Klinkel, has consented, at the urgent 
request of his many friends and admirers, 
to give one more representation, in which 
he will appear in his well-known part of, 
&e. &c.” 

No one seems to know when to leave off. 
Poor dear Sir Walter Scott! even he, 
shrewd man though he was, must write 
“ Count Robert of Paris.” 

Pooh! don’t tell me. I know but too 
well the nature of all you fellows who are 
accustomed to exhibit, and to be pointed 
out as monsters by the finger of the passers- 


by (monstrari digito pretcreuntium), whether - 


you are statesmen, actors, or authors. You 
never can be quiet unless you are upon 
your stage. There will no more be a last 
essay by Milverton, while he is alive, than 
there will be a last muffin baked as long as 
there are people who have the rude digestion 
to consume muffins. Don’t hold out false 
hopes : there is nothing more cruel. 

Milverton. I shall not reply to Ellesmere’s 
sneers. He will be sure, after all, to take a 
box for Lady Ellesmere and himself, to hear 
Doncatelli. 

What I want, however, to consult you 
about—for I am very much puzzled myself 
about it—is, what title we shall take. The 
essay will consist of endeavours to show 
how human life may be improved. I do 
not for a moment agree with Mauleverer 
that we are at a stand-point of misery, as he 
imagines; but, no doubt, there is a great 
deal that is very miserable in the world, and 
within our power, I think, to ameliorate. 

Cranmer. What should you say to this 
for a title?—‘‘On the improvement of 
things in general.” 

Milverton. Too vague, Mr. Cranmer. 

Sir Arthur. “On the improvement of 
the human race”? 
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Ellesmere. That’s right; lug in “ the 
human race:” that is sure to please Mil- 
verton. What says Sandy ? 

Johnson. ‘On physical and mental de- 
velopment, with a view to the future welfare 
of the world.” 

Ellesmere. Oh, you pedantic Scotch boy ! 
we can't have that... 

Mauleverer. “On the possible, but very 
far from probable, diminution of the extreme 
wretchedness of mankind.” 

Milverton. No. Ican’t accept that; I 
do not begin by looking at things from your 
point of view, Mauleverer. 

Mrs. Milverton. “On consolation.” 

Ellesmere. Pour out a cup of tea for me 
directly, please, Mrs. Milverton. She will 
well water the teapot, I know, to spite me, 
if I say what I think of her title before my 
cup is poured out. 

y dear woman, it is not “ consolation” 
that we are going to write about. It is to 
prevent the necessity for your rubbishing 
consolaticn. We all know that you women 
think you are such “dahs,” as we used to 
say at Eton, at consoling. It is not bolts 
and bars for the stable door that we are 
going to provide, after the donkey has been 
stolen ; but we are here assembled, or rather 
shall be next Saturday, to prevent the steal- 
ing of donkeys. 

And now, Lady Ellesmere, what wise 
suggestion are you going to make for a title? 

Lady Ellesmere. ‘On mankind being 
made less provoking.” 

Ellesmere. What would that do for the 
solace of the world, if womankind were lett 
as they are? For surely the art of provoking 
is their own. 

I see you will have to come to me fora 
title. I boldly suggest this one: ‘On the 
art of making men comfortable.” 

In this Act of Parliament, or if you like 
it, essay, the word “men” shall include men, 
women, dogs, horses, cows, water-rats, black 
beetles, and all other animals and insects. 

Milverton. Your title is rather long, 
Ellesmere, especially if your interpretation 
of the word “ men ” be added to 1t. 

Ellesmere. Nota bit too long. The Act, 
I mean the essay, shall always be referred to 
as “The Comfortable.” That will please 
Sir Arthur. 

Str Arthur. It will show what a forgiving 
disposition I have, and how fond I am of 
*‘ The Magnanimous,” that I confess I agree 
with Ellesmere, and am quite content that 
his title, in its full length, should be adopted. 

Milverton. So be it then; and Mr. John- 
son and I will do our best to get ready by 
next Saturday. I shall want a good deal of 
indulgence from you. 


Ellesmere (tap ing his breast). This is 
the shop, as Mr. Squeers would say, to 
come to for indulgence. 


Here the conversation about the essay 
ended. Mr. Milverton and I worked 
very hard during the whole week, and 
succeeded in getting our materials ready 
by Saturday. 

That Saturday was a lovely day. 
Indeed, it was one of those calm, warm, 
bright days, which we sometimes have 
in England, and in which are combined 
almost all the beauties of summer and 
winter. There had been a frost in the 
early morning ; and a white rime was still 
upon the trees, marking out each spray 
and twig most beautifully. We took 
our places in the summer-house in the 
garden that overlooks a vast expanse 
of country. Sir John Ellesmere thus 
began :— 


Ellesmere. Who shall say we understand 
anything about “‘The Comfortable,” when 
we take our places in this summer-house to 
listen to a shivering essay which might have 
been delivered to us in a comfortable study ? 

Milverton. Shall we go back then ? 

Ellesmere. Oh, by no means ! 

Lady Ellesmere. That is so like John. 
He will object to anything, even when he 
likes it himself, merely for the sake of 
making, or, as he calls it, taking, an objection. 

Ellesmere. Don’t interrupt, Lady Elles- 
mere, and waste time. Don’t you see that 
Milverton is wild to begin, and that there 
is an alarming mass of paper in his hands to 
be got through before we shall have any 
coinfort ? 


Mr. Milverton commenced reading : 
“On the Art of making Men Comfort- 
able; the word ‘ Men’ to include Men, 
Women, Dogs, Horses, Cows, Water- 
rata, Black-beetles, and all other animals 
and insects.” 


Milverton. You see I have adopted your 
title literally, for so you willed that I should. 
And now, first, Iam not going to read an 
essay, but to make a eel: shall speak 
to you in a most familiar way; and, more- 
over, shall consider that you recollect a 
great deal that I have already said, so that 
I may merely have to deal with it by 
allusion. 
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It is a very great difficulty to intro- 
duce anything like method into this 
vast and complicated subject. What I 
shall do is this: I shall first consider 
all the main points which bear upon a 
man from without: I shall then take 
him to his home and see how he 1s to 
be made comfortable there: afterwards, 
I shall conclude with several general 
reflections, which will have for their 
tendency to show how man and other 
animals (I do not neglect Ellesmere’s 
“ rider”) should be made more com- 
fortable. 


|Here Mr. Milverton spoke upon the 
topics. of Government, Education, Re- 
ligion, War, and Railway Management. 
I omit all that he said upon these sub- 
jects, because otherwise the essay, or 
rather the speech, would stretch to an 
immoderate length. He spoke for nearly 
forty minutes ; and, as he speaks very 
rapidly, the speech contained a great 
deal of matter which it is quite im- 
possible for me to give now. At a 
future time I may take some opportunity 
of doing so. He then proceeded, and 
said as follows :—] 


I descend now to questions that may 
be considered of lower importance than 
those I have discussed, but which are 
nevertheless of great importance as re- 
gards the comfort of mankind. 

I go first to the consideration of 
their dwellings. These are at present 
deplorable. We have not made any 
advance (indeed I think our movement 
has been retrograde in this respect) since 
the time of the Romans. The main 
objects are for the most part neglected. 
How dampness should be avoided ? 
how noise, should be subdued? how 
fresh air should be provided? how 
smoke should be carried off? seem to be 
unimportant questions, so that the ex- 
terior is kept according to the style 
most in favour with the architect. 

The waste that there is in this matter 
is most surprising. If houses were well 
built, there would be very little expense 
for repairs, for painting, and, perhaps, 
for fire insurance. We have excellent 
materials; we make hardly any use of 


them: and there is scarcely a house in 
which any provision is made for the 
exceptional events, either festive or cala- 
mitous, which are sure to occur, at some 
time or other, in every household. 

Then look at the waste in decoration, 
in furniture, in knick-knacks of all kinds. 
I often take an individual room, and I 
say to myself, “ If I had the money which 
that foolish cornice has cost, which that 
hideous centre-piece in the ceiling has 
cost, which that painful furniture, con- 
structed so as to retain the utmost 
amount of dust, has cost, which those 
knick-knacks, which amuse one for two 
or three minutes and are a trouble ever 
afterwards, have cost, the room could 
be so enlarged and improved that the 
people who inhabit it would be far 
more “comfortable.” 

The last thing architects and builders 
generally seem to consider is, that the 
room is really to be inhabited. I have 
seen the whole wing of a great palace 
or castle so spoilt for the want of a 
little additional space, that there was 
not sufficient room for the furniture 
which would be imperatively required 
in the twenty or thirty apartments of 
that wing. There has been no space 
in these rooms (which people are not 
only supposed to sleep in by night, but 
to live in by day) for a sofa, and for a 
writing-table. 

Again, no attention has been paid to 
climate. It has been forgotten that 
there are a good many rainy days in 
Great Britain in the course of the year, 
and that the British spring is not 
altogether a balmy season. In this re- 
spect our ancestors were much wiser 
than we are, and understood what is 
called ‘‘Gardenesyue architecture.” Now, 
one often sces a great white staring 
house situated in the midst of a great 
park. Nobody seems ever to have con- 
sidered that people might like to have 
some walking exercise or to breathe 
some fresh air without being exposed 
to inclement weather in that spacious 
park. I have often scen that the need- 
less, foolish, and ugly decorations of two 
or three of the principal rooms would 
have provided a beautiful colonnade like 
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our cloisters at Trinity, in which the 
sickly and the young might enjoy the 
sun, and have the advantage of fresh 
air and exercise throughout the winter 
days. 

The above are trifling things to speak 
of ; but, while we are discussing ‘The 
Comfortable,” they are scarcely out of 
place. 

As to the cottages of the poor, they 
are outrageous. Often constructed with- 
out the means of drainage—the walls in 
some instances being built up against the 
earth, the outlets being exposed without 
any protection against the east winds— 
they are really nothing better than nests 
for fever, and well-devised traps for 
rheumatism and consumption. 

Here comes in that sad neglect of 
admirable materials for building which 
I have before commented upon. Terra- 
cotta, slates, and tiles might be used 
with the greatest advantage in such 
constructions. In fact, a house, and 
still more a cottage, ought to be im- 
pregnable to damp throughout, and 
capable of thorough ventilation. Will 
you have the kindness to show me any 
such constructions from the highest to 
the lowest class of buildings ? 

And now look at our buildings in 
London! I am _ very sensitive, I 
acknowledge, to noise; but I do not 
believe I am altogether singular in this 
respect. Now, you know, oneis absolutely 
dependent upon one’s neighbour to the 
right and to the left. We enjoy smoke 
from their chimneys. We have the 
pleasure of listening to their daughters 
practising their first scales in music; we 
partake, uninvited, of the clamour, if not 
of the enjoyment, of their feasts. 

But I must not dwell much more 
on this subject: all I wish is that 
when people are building houses they 
would not forget that these houses are 
to be inhabited, and would act ac- 
cordingly. If half the thought which 
is given to obscure questions in theology 
or metaphysics had been given to the 
question of making men more comfort- 
able by building better habitations for 
them, what a much happier and more 
endurable world it would have been. 


When Sir Walter Scott died, and 
critics were commenting upon his works, 
one of the best criticisms was to this 
effect :—‘‘ Shakspeare builds up his cha- 
racters from within to without. Their 
coats, dresses, and external paraphernalia 
of any kind are the last things about 
which he gives any indication ; whereas 
Sir Walter ‘commences from without, 
and his heroes or heroines are greatly 
connected in your mind with their out- 
side paraphernalia.” There was some 
little truth in this, though I think it 
was much too severe on Sir Walter ; 
but I have often thought that we 
mostly do what was complained of in 
Sir Walter, and nearly always attend to 
the outside first. There is charming 
Gothic architecture, as seen from the 
outside, in which the Gothic architect, 
neglecting the improvements which 
have taken place in materials since the 
time of the Goths, gives you foolish 
windows and dark passages, and every 
evil with which the Goths were con- 
tented—as indced they were by their 
ignorance obliged to be contented—to 
endure. 

The same error is to be found in those 
men who live for the outer world instead 
of for home. This brings me naturally 
to the subject of ostentation, the direst 
enemy of comfort. No, I will not put 
it down exactly as ostentation, but as 
the doing of things because others do 
them, whether you like them or not, 
and whether they are suitable, or not, 
to you or your means. I think I will 
call it imitation, and say that imitation 
is the direst enemy of comfort. Women, 
I am sorry to say, are greatly to blame 
in this matter. It is always an un- 
answerable argument in their minds 
that other people do anything. In 
fact, women are the only real and sound 
Conservatives, or rather Tories, in the 
world ;.and one great end that we shall 
gain from their education, if ever a 
better education is given to them, is this, 
that we shall have much less conven- 
tionalism to contend with. 7 

Now I proceed to the next point, viz., 
as to what should be done inside a house 
to make it a happy and comfortable 
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home. Of course, the great danger, the 
pressing danger, of domestic life is its 
familiarity—mark you, there is immense 
pleasure in this familiarity, but I think 
we might have all the pleasure without 
the mischief. I recur to a few of the 
points which I have often dwelt upon 
before. Never scold for little things 
and for things in which there is no 
intention to do wrong: people don’t 
mean to break glass or china, or to spill 
the grease; and yet you often hear a 
child or a servant reproved for some 
accident as if it had been done out of 
malice prepense. 

Never ridicule other people’s tastes, 
especially the tastes of those who live 
with you, or any of your neighbours’ 
tastes, unless those tastes are absolutely 
noxious and mischievous. 

Cultivate the great art of leaving 
people alone, even those whom you 
think you have a right to direct in the 
minutest particular. 

Now here I am going to say a most 
important thing, and I beg your atten- 
tion to it. | 

Praise those with whom you live, if 
they really deserve it. Do not be silent 
upon their merits, for you should culti- 
vate their reasonable self-esteem. If they 
have merits, other people—strangers— 
will tell them of it, and they think 
it 1s unkind of you who have lived 
with them, and ought to love them, 
not to have recognised their merits. A 
person shall live with a person his 
junior, and during the whole of his life 
shall never have told that junier of his 
good qualities or his merits; and it is 
only perhaps when that first person dies, 
that the other finds out that, during the 
time, they had lived together he had 
been thoroughly appreciated; but, un- 
fortunately, it has been a silent appre- 
ciation. 

Domestic comfort is the very core of 
happy life. Now what perfection it 
would be if, in domestic life, the courtesy 
and civility which strangers show to 
us were combined with the affection 
and the absence of restraint which be- 
long to domesticity ! 

Now I am going to insist upon a point 
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which might be thought very trivial, 
but which yet has something in it. Do 
not merely endeavour to be joyous and 
pleasant with those with whom you live, 
but even to be agreeable to look at; in 
fact, I say it boldly, although you may 
laugh at me, try and look your best for 


‘your own people as well as for the 


stranger. 


[Here there came in a somewhat long 
statement about communism, which I 
am sure would not be very interesting 
to most people, and which I omit. 
Then the subject of wealth was intro- 
duced by Sir Arthur. Mr. Milverton 
proceeded :—] 


Riches! In any discourse about 
human happiness, something must be 
said upon this subject. Everybody 
admits that money is the source of all 
evil, and everybody tries to get as much 
money as he or she can. Of course, 
seriously speaking, wealth is a good 
thing. That we should have plenty of 
corn, of coal, of wool, of cotton, and of 
cattle, is before all things necessary if 
we are to be comfortable ; but what is 
a bad thing is, that too much respect 
should be paid, and too much honour 
given, to merely wealthy people. 


“ The learned pate ducks to the golden fool : 
All is oblique.” 


Now instead of its being a thing which 
is prima facre for a man, it may be argued 
that it is rather primd facie against him, 
that he is rich: it is a fact which he 
has to account for, and often the account 
he may have to give is anything but 
creditable to him. What may be called 
the legitimate influence of riches is 
surely enough. ‘That a rich man has 
the services of other men and animals 
in every way at his command is surely 
power enough. You have, doubtless, 
heard me tell the story of a dignitary in 
the Romish Church, one of the most 
actively benevolent of men—a sort of 
Borromeo ; and he was descanting among 
his friends about the worthlessness of 
worldly goods, and he concluded by 
saying, ‘‘ All, all, is vanity—except a 
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carriage.” - Doubtless the good man had 
often found, in his career of active bene- 
volence, the advantage of rapid loco- 
motion. 

Well, let the rich have their carriages, 
and make good use of them. 


Ellesmere. Only one word! I won't 
interrupt again. Let them take care to 
send their carriages to the railway station 
to meet their poor friends who come to 
visit them. 


But you will say, give us instances of 
the illegitimate intluence of wealth. 
There is one that occurs to me directly. 
I say it is iniquitous, it is monstrous, 
that a man should be raised to the peer- 
age merely because he is a rich man, 
and can—to use the cant phrase—afford 
to support the dignity of the peerage. 
That dignity of the peerage would be 
easily supported, if only those persons 
were made peers who had, by public 
service and distinguished merit, deserved 
the honour. 

If it were universally recognised that 
there were great objects in human life, 
such as social distinctions, over which 
riches had no influence whatever, riches 
would be less unreasonably, and less im- 
moderately pursued. Again, I object 
strongly to aman’s powerof voting, in any 
capacity, being augmented by his wealth. 
I do not care about your telling me that 
this is sheer Radicalism, and talking to 
me about stakes in the country: that 
betting phrase has no weight with me. 
The judgment of men who have devoted 
themselves to the getting, the saving, 
or the enjoying of riches, may be as 
much warped by those employments as 
the poor man’s judgment may be by his 
poverty. I beg to ask you one question: 
do you think the railways would have 
been worse managed if the qualifications 
for directorship had been lowered, or 
had been abandoned altogether ? 

However, all that I contend is, do no 
honour to a rich man merely because he 
is rich. If this maxim were adopted, 
riches would be robbed of half their 
mischief. 

I now pass to quite another subject, 
which, however, is not unconnected with 


the foregoing. I maintain that now 
life goes too fast, too fussily, and too 
anxiously, to admit of much comfort, at 
least for those who have any prominent 
part to play in life. All our swiftness 
of locomotion, our promptitude of com- 
munication, tends to promote this fussi- 
ness, Here, again, I am merely talking 
after Ellesmere. I must own I am very 
much puzzled as to how to suggest any 
remedy for this state of things. I have 
tried to think over it deeply, and the 
only thing that has occurred to me, as 
a remedy, is this,—that more persons 
should be taken into partnership with 
those who have to bear the arduous parts 
in life, and who would then have more 
time for thinking. The general complaint 
now is, which I have heard uttered 
dozens of times, that those who have 
anything to do, have generally too much 
to do, while there remains a number of 
intelligent and active-minded people 
who have nothing to do—unless, indeed, 
the shooting at hares and pheasants be 
considered something to do. 

Now, I want to put before you a 
dilemma: either this increase of work is 
profitable to the community, or it is 
not ; if it is not, let us drop it; but if 
it is, then the benefit to the public will 
pay for the employment of additional 
heads and hands. 

I mean this to apply to Government, 
and to all public services useful to the 
community. But I will illustrate my 
meaning by an example taken from 
Government. 


[Here Mr. Milverton gave an account, 
which would not interest my readers 
much, of the labours and duties of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, and strongly urged the division 
of the work of that office into two 
branches, with a new Minister. ] 


I pass now to another subject,—recre- 
ation. I do not advocate recreation 
exactly upon the same grounds as those 
upon which it has often been argued 
for. I say this—I say that men 





Ellesmere. Yes, and women too. 


Oh 
dear! I ought not to have interrupted. 
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—that men are such mischievous ani- 
mals that you can hardly take too much 
pains to occupy their spare moments 
innocently. Oh, if we could have put 
down frequently to a game at whist 
Attila, Charlemagne, Genghis Khan, and 
the first Napoleon! I am afraid that 
there would be chronological difficulties 
in the way of this arrangement; but 
you know what I mean. 

As to recreation for the poor, I agree 
with Ellesmere, that that man will bo 
one of the greatest bencfactors to his 
species, and will fulfil the functions of a 
great statesman, who contrives that the 
poor man shall take a little longer time 
than he does at present to consume his 
pot of beer. Remember there is but 
standing-room in those bright and odious 
gin-palaces ; and one “go”—I believe 
that is the word—is swallowed hastily 
after another, because the poor man 
has nothing else to amuse him, or 
to do. 

Now I do not care what amusement 
you provide for him, so that it is toler- 
ably innocent,—whether, following the 
humble Milverton, he sits quictly 
down to draughts and dominoes, like 
a French peasant; or whether, imitat- 
ing the ambitious Ellesmere, he makes 
‘ducks and drakes” with a flat stone 
upon a pond ; or whether, partaking the 
poetic nature of Sir Arthur, he devotes 
his spare energies to the beautiful ac- 
complishment of dancing ; or whether, 
following the example of the solid 
Mauleverer, he plays at bowls and 
quoits (for those I know are your fa- 
vourite games, Mauleverer); or whether 
(to please you, Johnson) he indulges 
in golf and cricket ; or whether, 
to the delight of the wise and fact- 
loving Cranmer, he plays at the game of 
Mechanics’ Institutes—it is all one to 
me, 80 only that he is amused, and does 
not drink off his gin or his beer quite 
so quickly. 

Why is it, by the way, that women are 
so much better than men—less given 
to drunkenness, or any similar excess? 
Simply because they have a thousand 
little occupations. A woman, who is 
not oppressed by much riches and many 
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servants, always finds plenty to do about 
her house, and, in that, finds her chief 
occupation in life and often her chief hap- 
piness. And if Sir Arthur’s plans?! are 
adopted, women must also, of necessity, 
partake in the recreation provided for 
men. Now all the feminine species love 
dancing, either as actors or spectators. 
The other day, in a hideous back street, 
an organ-grinder came down the street 
while I was passing, and six or eight 
young ragamuflinesses, who seemed to 
spring from the gutters, began to dance 
to the polka which the organ-man was 
grindingout. They danced capitally, keep- 
ing the right time, while their rags flut- 
tered in the wind. Their little grimy faces 
were suffused with joy, and their bright 
teeth shone all the more brightly from 
the contrast with the general dirt of the 
countenance. Their mothers came out 
to see them. One or two slouching men 
lounged to the doors and looked on com- 
placently. For the moment that wretched 
street was quite lit up with festivity. 

You may think me a foolish man, 
overmuch given to sentimentality ; but 
I could have sat down, if there had been 
any clean place to sit upon, and cried, 
though crying is not much in my way. 
But it did grieve me to think how few 
opportunities for recreation these poor 
little wretches had; and I pictured to 
myself a scene which I have often be- 
held near Dresden, where, in some tea- 
garden near to the town, I have seen 
the artisan and his wife and his children 
all making themselves supremely happy 
(at an expense which is often consumed 
in one or two “goes” at a gin-palace, 
swallowed in a few minutes’ time by 
the respectable father of a family in 
England), dancing being the principal 
amusement, and eating and drinking 
only secondary. 

I pass on to other topics connected 
with the great subject of promoting the 
comfort of mankind. These topics will 
be of a general character. The main 
enemics to human comfort are—intoler- 
ance, denigration, unjustifiable repeti- 

1 This alludes to some views of Sir Arthur's 


given in a conversation which I have not 
recorded. 
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tion, unjust criticism, uncalled-for pub- 
licity, pedantry, irrational conservatism, 
- and the cultivation of hardness of cha- 
racter. 

It would be like giving out one of 
Blair’s sermons, just such as we used to 
have at Eton from Dr. Keate, and which 
we called ‘ Second-prose ”—a juvenile 
corruption for ‘“ Second-prayers ” — to 
dilate much upon these topics; but I 
shall say a word or two upon each. 

Touching intolerance, it is compara- 
tively easy for men of large and tolerant 
nature to be tolerant, generally speak- 
ing. Their difficulty will ever be to 
be tolerant of intolerant people. Let 
them remember that intolerance 1s the 
twin sister of ignorance, and that they 
do not understand nor appreciate these 
intolerant people if they cannot tolerate 
them. 

Denigration. It may be very stupid 
in me, but I cannot understand the 
pleasure which people take in blacken- 
ing each other. In the first place, it 
is such an easy thing to do. The clever 
thing to do, is to find out people’s 
merits. I do not say this satirically ; 
but it is often the outer points of 
men’s characters—little foolish habits, 
modes of talk that are not agreeable, 
tiresome ways, unpleasant roughness on 
the surface, all which afford such easy 
opportunities for denigration, while, to 
discern the sterling worth and merit 
and kindness which there are in so 
many human beings (I believe in nearly 
all) does require nice observation, guided 
by a kindly imagination. 

I should not care so much about this 
denigration, if there were not always 
people ready to repeat to the person 
blackened all the dark and unpleasant 
things .which others have said about 
him or her. 

Touching unjustifiable repetition, 
which makes so much mischief and 
destroys so much comfort in the world, 
I would only quote that good man, 
Thomas a Kempis, whom I have quoted 
before, and who says, “ Do not hasten 
to repeat even those things which you 
believe” (“ Nec audita, vel credita, mox 
ad aliorum aures effundere”). 
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With respect to unjust criticism. The 
world is full of this, and the critics little 
know what pain they occasion. I do 
not say that critics should be able to do 
the work they criticise, but really they 
ought to sympathise to some extent 
with whatever they criticise. Do they 
ever think how difficult it is to do 
anything? It is lucky that we come 
upon the fruits of other men’s work in 
former generations, when there was less 
criticism, for there is no knowing what 
good work might not have been stifled, 
if it had been subjected to the same 
ordeal of criticism which abounds in 
the present day. If we do not take 
care we shall enter into a Byzantine 
period of the world’s history, in which 
there is endless comment, and little or 
no original production. 

Now, for pedantry. This is one of 
the greatest enemies, in a small way, to 
human comfort ; it pervades every class 
of society. Scholars and official men 
are especially accused of it; but they 
are not more guilty than other people. 
How dreadfully pedantic doctors are, 
and railway officials, and, above all, 
servants. A doctor would see his 
dearest friend die rather than interfere 
with another doctor, or presume to say 
that the treatment is not quite judicious. 
And I believe if a superior being, who 
had only observed our world from a 
distance, were obliged to come down and 
live amongst us, he would not be sur- 
prised at our stupidities and our cruelties 
—our wars for example—so much as he 
would be by all the pedantries, vanities, 
and conventionalities, by which we 
create so much discomfort. The utter- 
ances that would astonish him, until he 
became familiar with them, would be, 
‘It is not my place to do this:” “It is 
not your place to do that:” “I think I 
ought to have been consulted :” “It 
seems I am nobody now;” and the like. 
He would say to himself, “They are 
always tormenting themselves about 
trifles. They do not look at the sub- 
stance. They do not consider what 
things should be done ; but rather, how 
these things should be done according 
to certain narrow formularies,” 
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Now, for irrational conservatism. I 
am sure that I am fully alive to the 
advantages of conservatism. It is a 
grand thing, as some one has said, that 
in England we never wake up some fine 
morning and find from the newspapers 
that everything has changed, and that 
we are abont to live under quite a new 
dynasty. But there is such a thing as 
irrational conservatism. An evil is 
fully proved to be an evil, and an obvious 
remedy is suggested to counteract it. 
You say to yourself, paraphrasing Shake- 
speare— 

‘¢The times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the 


thing would die, 
And there an end.” 


But no, it won't die. It goes on spas- 
modically without brains, and continues 
to cause a great deal of practical dis- 
comfort. All this is the result of an 
irrational conservatism, prone to reject 
every new thing merely because it is new. 

Now I come to unreasonable pub- 
licity. Publicity in these days is too 
rapid, and not inquiring enough. There 
comes out a flaming attack against some 
poor man, based upon certain statements. 
In a day or two, the man generally con- 
tradicts some of these statements, and 
apparently with truth. But the mischief 
has been done. The accused person has 
been made very uncomfortable, for people 
are always in a great rage at being accused 
in any respect wrongfully. Now it occurs 
to me to ask, Why could not the accusing 
writer have made a little more investi- 
gation before he wrote the accusing 
article? I suppose the answer will be, 
that he must write to live, and he cannot 
make a living out of it if he is to take 
all this trouble in investigation. All I 
can say is, that as there seems to be a 
likelihood of publicity increasing greatly, 
an immense amount of discomfort will 
be caused, both to public and to private 
individuals, by rash and injurious pub- 
lications. 

I am now going to touch upon another 
subject, not before alluded to by me, 
and which I daresay you will take to be 
very fanciful in me, and somewhat effe- 
minate. Is there nota certain hardness 


in the English character which, instead 


of being repressed, is much cultivated _ 


in modern times? I scarcely know 
how to describe it—whether to class it 
as stoicism or cynicism, or any other 
ism ; but I perceive it, and feel it. No 
young man likes to show that he feels 
anything very much, or cares for 
anybody very much. Now you see 
from the literature of former ages that 
people then were not so reticent. I 
admit that there is something grand inthe 
Spartan-like endurance which enables 
you to let the fox gnaw you, without 
your making any unpolite allusion to 
the pain you suffer. But there is a 
wide distinction between this endurance 
and the reticence to which I have 
referred. If you constantly repress the 


expression of feclings, you will gradually’ 


cease to have these feelings. Now, for 
the comfort of the world—and it is 
that which I am advocating—it is de- 
sirable that we should know more of the 
better and more amiable parts of each 
other’s characters, and that amiability 
should not be diminished by the con- 
stant avoidance of the manifestation of 
it. Do you hear, Sir John? 


[Ellesmere nodded. | 


I am afraid I have hitherto neclected 
to comment upon the rider which Sir 
John Ellesmere was good enough, with 
the consent of the company, to add to 
the title of my essay. I can only say 
that I shall never be happy or com- 
fortable in this world while the lower 
animals are treated as they are; and I 
believe that mine is not an exceptional 
case, but that there are tens of thousands 
of human beings who feel exactly as I 
do. If you were to amend all other 
evils, and yet resolve to leave this un- 
touched, we should not be satisfied. It 
is an immense responsibility that Provi- 
dence has thrown upon us, in subjecting 
these sensitive creatures to our complete 
sway; and I tremble at the thought of 
how poor an answer we shall have to 
give when asked the question how we 
have made use of the power entrusted 
to us over the brute creation, 
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Ellesmere. According to Milverton, in 
order to make people comfortable, we are 
to praise them when they deserve it, even 
though we have the misfortune to live with 
them. Don’t pinch my arm, Lady Elles- 
mere! I praised you so much before we 
were married, that there is an immense 
balance of praise, still unaccounted for, that 
will never be deserved on your part. But I 
have not indulged Milverton to this extent, 
and therefore I can afford to s1y now that the 
essay is not despicable. Useful, too, it is. 
People come bothering me, even in court, 
and saying, ‘‘ How I wish I were you, having 
the pleasure of assisting at those essays and 
conversations which tuke place at Worth- 
Ashton.” And these people are wonderfully 
sugvestive too, telling me what you should 
write about, and what I should talk about. 
Now I can answer them, “ My good fellows, 
only read his last essay, the very last that 
ever is to be, together with my talk upon 
it, and then you need not read any more, 
and need not bother me any more, for you 
will know exactly what we think upon every 


ae i 

ow I will at once point out the things I 
agree with. I agree with what you say 
about government and education ; also about 
riches and religion. Indeed, what you said 
about riches and education was chiefly 
derived from me. 

By the way, with respect to reliyion, could 
you not have said something more about 
sermons? I have only heard three sermons 
in my life upon what may be called the daily 
topics of common life. Kindness to animals, 
geutleness and tolerance in domestic life, not 
ridiculing the young, not hurrying to repeat 
everything you hear, and several other 
topics that you dwelt upon, would make 
excellent subjects for sermons. Only the 
sermons must not be vague; they must 
not be Blairish ; they must condescend to 
details. The preacher must sometimes say, 
“IT saw this or that the other day, and I 
must protest against it.” He must not be 
afraid of using common words, and must 
call a spade a spade, and not an agricul- 
tural implement. If he is yuing to speak 
against bribery at an election, he must use 
the word “ bribe” pretty plainly. 

“Tt is no doubt, my Christian brethren, 
a thing to be greatly reprehended that 
when a person is admitted to exercise the 
privilege connected with a great trust, held 
for the good of the community at large, 
and for the welfare of our holy religion, he 
should, in an unseemly manner, betray that 
trust for the sake of any creature comfort, or 
endanger his soul by yielding to the desire 
of the natural man for filthy lucre, when 
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lucre of any kind cannot be honourably or 
virtuously conjoined with the due exercise 
of this important privilege.” 

What poor min discerus in that sentence 
any allusion to pots of beer and five-pound 
notes for his vote? He perceives that 
somebody has done wrong, or will do wrong. 
Naturally he thinks it is the squire, and he 
goes away saying, “Parson have a-been 
giving of it to the squire this morning, he 
have.” 

Sir Arthur. I perceive a great opening 
for “filthy lucre” to be pained by Sir John 
Ellesmere, if he would but write a series of 
skeleton sermons. 

Ellesmere. 1 will do it when I have 
time, and you shall have a presentation 
copy, Sir Arthur. I think they might even 
be of use to you when you are composing 
sonnets. 

There is one thing you have omitted, 
Milverton, as regards the art of making 
men comitortable. 1 shan’t be comfortable 
until you give me some good plays to go to, 
played by great players. It is true there is 
always the House of Commons, which 
Charles II. said was as good as a play ; but 
I want something beyond that. 

Mauleverer. Yes; I like a good play. 
It is the only time one thoroughly forgets 
one’s private miseries. 

Cranmer. I don’t care much about plays. 

Mrs. Milverton. I think they are the 
most enjoyable things in the world. 

Milverton. I will tell you a very foolish 
thing that is often said, even by very clever 
men, about playsoing. They say, “ Why 
care to go and see Shakspeare acted} 
Can’t you read it in your closet?” Now 
this appears to me such nonsense. 

Ellesmere. Yes, it is. I don’t believe 
that anybody thoroughly understands a 
great play until he has seen it acted. 

Milverton. If there is anything in the 
world that I think I know well, it is Mac- 
beth. I knew it when I was six years old, 
for my mother used to spend hour after hour, 
and day after day, in teaching it to me, 
and making me play it with her; but when 
I came to see a great actress in Lady 
Macheth’s part— Helen Faucit—new lights 
burst in upon me, and I saw what a delicate 
and refined fiend Lady Macbeth could be. 

Ellesmere. Yes, I know, Milverton, that 
is a theory of yours, that “ Lady Macbeth” 
is her best part; but I differ from yon, 
and think that in “ Rosalind” is her greatest 
triumph. Now I will tell you what J think 
is one of that lady’s greatest merits as an 
actress. It is that she is not always quite 
the same. Of course her main conception 
of the part does not much vary ; but there 
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will be particular touches—new felicities— 
evolved in each representation. She gives 
me the notion of one to whom her part is 
always fresh, because, like the characters of 
all persons who are good for anything, it is, 
in fact, an inexhaustible subject of study. 

Sir Arthur. Well, now, I like her in the 
Lady of Lyons. She it was who made the 
Pauline. I remember seeing her act with 
Macready in that play, and I never was 
more delizhted in my life. 

Ellesmere. You see now what a pleasure 
is lost to us if we neyvlect the drama. I 
shan’t be comfortable, Milverton, until you 
have the kindness to restore that to us—an 
easy matter, of course, for such a genius as 
you are. 

But to revert to Milverton’s speech. I 
quite agree with what he said about the 
iniquity of adding undeserved honours to 
riches. Riches ought to have no effect over 
the distribution of honours and dignities. 
All merit throuchout the world receives an 
insult and a discouragement when a rich man 
receives an honour on account of his riches. 

Sir Arthur. As to discouragement, I 
differ from you. 

Milverton. And so do I. 

Sir Arthur. The men who do anything 
that is worth doing, seldom think about 
reward of any kind. You can get their 
best work from them, whether you treat 
then well or ill, 

Milverton. Quite true, Sir Arthur. We 
should confer honours upon them, not so 
much for their sakes as for ours. And not 
for ours in a worldly or acquisitive point of 
view, for, as you say, we shall get their best 
work from them, whether we reward them 
or not. 

Cranmer. I don’t know. They knock 
pretty hard at the doors of the Treasury 
sometimes. 

Mauleverer. Yes; after their work is done. 

Ellesmere. Let us proceed with the dis- 
cussion on the essay. How severe Milverton 
was upon our present mode of building and 
decorating. I think some general principles 
might have been enounced there—such as 
that celebrated one of Pugin’s, “Do not 
conceal the construction.” The mischief 
that is done by concealing the construction 
1s immense. 

Let us each invent a maxim. Of course 
it will only be partially true, as all maxims 
are. Let us be silent for five minutes. 
Walk about if you like (my locomotive 
thoughts are always best), and then each of 
us shall propound his or her nostrum in 
the form of a maxim. 


[We agreed to do so, and in five 


minutes were re-seated and ready to 
produce our maxims. | 


Ellesmere. Of course I am ready first, 
and mine will be the wisest maxim. Never 
mind the outside. 

Lady Ellesmere. Avoid uniformity. 

Ellesmere. Very good. What an ad- 
vantage it is to live with clever people : 
how it sharpens the wits! I almost think 
I shall change my maxim into, Find out 
clever people, and insist upon living with 
them. 

Lady Ellesmere. One would think I had 
followed John about before we were mar- 
ried, and had implored him to allow me to 
live in the light of his sagacity, and to sun 
myself in the warmth of his tender nature. 

Ellesmere. You gave clear proof of your 
good sense in doing it. Why deny it? 
What do you say, Mauleverer? What is 
your maxim ? 

Mauleverer. No artificial surfaces of any 
kind. 

Ellesmere. That is grand, but there 
must be many exceptions—gilding, for 
instance. 

Cranmer. 
hold erty. 

Fllesnore. Tyrannous, and inadmissible 
I fear ; but very sugvestive. What do you 
say, Milverton? We expect one ne 
very good from you, as it is your especia 
subject. 

Milverton. Never do anything in build- 
ang which cannot give a good account of 
atself. 

Ellesmere. A splendid moral maxim! 
but is it not a little remote from bricklaying 
and plastering ? 

Milverton. I really do not know how to 
sum up what I mean in one maxim, but I 
will endeavour to explain. 

The other day, before we left London, I 
took a walk. I came upon some masons 
busily chipping holes in some blocks of stone 
at the basement of a grand house ; making, 
in short, little dust-pans for the London 
dirt to accumulate in. This was done, I 
believe, because at the Pitti Palace, in 
Florence, the architect had, doubtless to 
save trouble, used rough and indented 
blocks of stone. Now what account could 
these little dust-pans give of themselves ? 

Then I saw a house with three huge 
brick pilasters rising nearly to the roof, but 
not quite, and all that they supported was 
a beam of wood fantastically and ridicu- 
lously ornamented. What account could 
those pilasters give of themselves ? 

Then I paid a visit, and was shown into 
a fine room with a coved ceiling. There 
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were seventy-eight half-brackets, which, if 
they had been completed, would have had 
to support four beams of wood, which had 
manifestly other support. These semi- 
brackets were elaborately carved, and 
abounded in leaves. They were splendid 
receptacles for dust and dirt. The only 
account they could give of themselves would 
be that they were put up to accommodate 
spiders. Indeed the benevolent attention 
ae in house decorations to the judicious 
odgment of spiders is quite marvellous. I 
wish people, when they were building, pro- 
vided as carefully for the accommodation of 
servants, 

Ellesmere. The illustrations are good, but 
the maxim remains somewhat vague and 
obscure, according to my Judgment. What 
do you say, Sandy ? 

Johnson. Let every house in the country, 
and, where possible, in London, have a good 
large playroom, separated from the house by 
a passage having double doors at each end 
of u. 

Ellesmere. Elevate Sandy upon a tub, 
send at once for Theed or Woolner, and 
have a statue made of Sandy, with a battle- 
dore in his hand. It is a most judicious 
suggestion that he has contributed. 

What a place that room would be to send 
children to on rainy days, and whenever 
their irrepressible animal spirits keep the 
nerves of the elder people in a state of 
anxious quivering ! 

N.B. (and this would make that playroom 
an earthly paradise) it should be an under- 
stood thing that the family are not “at 
home” to visitors, when they are in the play- 
room. 

Sir Arthur. What a place for private 
theatricals, without upsetting the rest of the 
house ! 

Ellesmere. No foolish flowers to be put 
there to take up room. It should be bi 
enough for croquet, while battledore ae 
shuttlecock and children’s hoops should 
revel in it. 

Milverton. What a place it would be 
for a good jovial dinner to one’s poor neigh- 
bours after a cricket-match or an archery- 
meeting ! 

Lady Ellesmere. What a place to practise 
archery in ! 

Mrlverton. Iwill engage to build it out 
of the expensive and ugly follies —— 

Elicsmere. Which would, of course, he 
committed, if you were not entrusted with 
the building of the house. 

Sir Arthur. Another good point is that 
there would be much less space required in 
the ordinary reception rooms, if one had such 
@ room as this for extraordinary occasions. 
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Ellesmere. You are all going into too 
much grandeur. Sandy and I mean this 
room to be roughly constructed and attached 
to houses of very moderate calibre ; and, if 
we were left alone for a fortnight, without 
being bothered with essays, and had one 
carpenter attached to us, we would knock 
up something of the kind here. 

Now, Mrs. Milverton, what is your 
maxim ? 

Mrs. Milverton. I will give up the play- 
room, though with great regret, if you will 
only give me two rooms, separated, in a 
similar manner to that which Mr. Johnson 
proposes, from the house, to be used in case 
of illness, and especially in case of infectious 
illness. 

Ellesmere. An excellent idea! But you 
must put it in the form of a maxim. 

Mrs. Milverton. Leonard, do put it for 
me. You know I am not clever in putting 
things. 

Milverton. Mrs. Milverton wishes to say 
that Every house should be so arranged as to 
contain a domestic infirmary. 

Ellesmere. Well, you are all very clever ! 
and have offered a heap of good suggestions. 

As I proposed the game, I think I ought 
to be allowed to have another turn. 


[We all assented. | 


Then I say, When you are building, think 
of the comfort of your servants, even before 
you think of your own. 


[‘‘ Hear, hear,” from Mr. Milverton 
and Sir Arthur.] 


My first maxim, however, was the great 
one. [I really am proud of it. I should 
like it to be commemorated in my epitaph. 
By the way, as this is Milverton’s last essay, 
it would be a very appropriate thing if I 
were to give you a sketch of what my epi- 
taph should be. I think it should run thus. 
Give me your pencil, Sandy ; let me write 
it out :— 


He was a sound lawyer ; 
And, by a peculiar felicity, 
Not uncommon to great advocates, 
The side on which he argued 
Happened always to be 
The side of justice and of truth. 
He never beat his wife, though she was often 
Very provoking. 

He was an endurable friend, 
And, in a dull country house, 
Was worth a deal of money 
As a guest. 

He was a good master to his dogs, 
A persevering fisherman, 

A powerful singer ; 
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And when he borrowed books, he always 
Took care to return them. 
The grand maxim, 

Never Minp THE OUTSIDE, 
Which has improved the Art of Building 
Throughout the world, 

And which has tended to dignify and purify 
All other departments in human Life, 
Was his’n. 


Sr Arthur. Excellent! But there must 
be a Latin quotation somewhere. 

Ellesmere. Oh, ab! Latin. Yes, I have it. 
“Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione que- 
rentes.” 

Sir Arthur. I must be very stupid, I 
suppose ; but I do not see the appropriate- 
ne3s. 

Mauleverer. Nor I. 

Ellesmere. NorI; but it will set people 
thinking. They will say I used it in some 

at speech, and that, as it had never been 
Foard in the House of Commons before, it 
completely crushed Mr. Disraeli, or Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Sir Arthur. No: say something of which 
nobody can make any meaning, such as 
& Sed memor quia immemor” (“ But mindful, 
because unmindful,” ladies). 

Milverton. No: turn it this way, “ Im- 
memor quia memor” (“ Unmindful because 
mindful”), and then a very subtle interpre- 
tation might be given. Don’t you know that, 
when you know a person very well, and 
love him or her very much, you have more 
difficulty in recalling his or her countenance 
than that of any ordinary person ? 

Ellesmere. That is too fine-drawn. I 
stick to my Gracchi. 

But is not my epitaph modest and touch- 
ing? Icould almost myself shed tears for 
the loss of such a man. I do not say that 
I was a perfect friend, but only an endurable 
one. And then how exquisitely my honesty, 
carefulness, and general propriety of con- 
duct are indicated in what is said about the 
returning of borrowed books !_ Some people 
might think there is a little flattery in the 
words “powerful singer,” but I know that 
Lady Ellesmere always goes out of the room 
when I begin to sing, and I conclude that 
her exit is from an excess of pleasure that 
requires solitude to moderate it. 


[I observed that Lady Ellesmere did 
not say anything, and looked grave. 
Women do not like this kind of jesting 
about serious subjects, such as epitaphs. 
Sir John saw this too, and immodiately 
turned into another branch of the subject. | 


Ellesmere. What you said about pedantry, 


Milverton, was not bad, but I think it was 
muddled up in your mind with other things, 
and, if you examined the matter, you would 
find that what you disapproved of, was a 
mixture of pedantry and insolence. 

Sir Arthur. Resulting in disobligingness, 
which is but too common everywhere. 

Ellesmere. Everybody knows, and Lady 
Ellesmere better than anybody, that I am 
the least offendable of mortal men. But I 
have been offended thrice in my life, and in 
each case it was by an official personage. 
Mark you that, Sir Arthur and Mr. Cran- 
mer. 

Milverton. Let us hear all about it. I 
can hardly imagine your being offended with 
anybody. 

Ellesmere. The guilty official personages 
were the croupier of a gaming-table, a 
young woman in a refreshment-room at a 
railway-station, and an Under-Secretary of 
State. 

Mauleverer. How came you to be on 
such terms with a croupier as to be offended ! 

Ellesmere. Don’t be alarmed! I never 
lost a penny at a gaming-table in my life. 
When once I am convinced that the odds, 
in however small a degree, are against me, 
not a thaler would I venture. But I met 
this fellow in some reading-room, and I asked 
him to do me some little service, such 
as one man may reasonably ask another, 
to show me where the bell was, or to be 
good enough to indicate to me the way to 
the hotel of the Three Knaves, or to allow 
me to have the Kolnischer Zeitung when he 
had done with it. 

He intimated to me that people mustn’t 
speak to people if people had not been 
introduced to people, and snubbed me en- 
tirely. He was the most insolent of the 
three. 

She was the haughtiest. I was foolish 
and tiresome enough, seeing a largely-spread 
board, to wish for something to eat and to 
drink. The young lady was apparently 
absorbed in writing an epic poem. She 
looked over my head, as Dickens describes, 
“into the far distance,” and yet I felt she 
saw this tiresome person. I never was cut 
so dead in my life. I went away hungry 
and thirsty; but I found another damsel 
who was gracious and kind to me, and gave 
me a bun, from the stifling effect of which | 
have not yet fully recovered. Oh, she was 
haughty, I can tell you, that first young 
woman ! 

Now for my third snubbing. My time is 
too highly appreciated for me to bestow it 
unnecessarily ; but I had to represent some 
yrievance—I think it was for some consti- 
tuents—to the ——- Office. 
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I made my way, not without difficulty, to 
the Under-Secretary—not without difficulty 
too, from the many interruptions, did I 
contrive to state my case. Then he com- 
menced snubbing me fearfully. You will 
think I was ina rage. Nothing of the kind. 
An odd idea struck me while he was talk- 
ing, that amused me all the time. 

Did you ever hear the story of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, “How gat he there?” You don’t 
know it? Well, she heard some one say of 
a Frenchman that he was in his bureau. 
Her ideas of: a bureau were not of a room, 
but of a piece of furniture, and so the great 
tragic actress naturally exclaimed, “ How 
vat he there ?” 

And go, too, all the time I was listening 
to this gentleman’s objurgations, I was 
saying to myself, “ How gat you there ? 
What Minister originally took you out of 
the ruck of men?” I say oriyinally, because 
when once a man has got anything, he 
rises afterwards by a kind of routine, in 
parliamentary official life, as well as in the 
permanent civil service. 

And then I thought of Milverton. He 
once wrote a story—the best thing he ever 
did write, to my mind. By the way, he 
will not live in future days by anything he 
has written that the public has read as his ; 
butif he does survive in men’s minds it will 
be by some obscure thing he has written, 
which neither he nor the public has taken 
any account of. 


Milverton. Thank you, Ellesmere! 
Lllesmere. Oh, where was I? 
Milverton. That’s so like Ellesmere ; he 


has often so many persons on his hands to 
attack—in this case the croupier, the re- 
freshment girl, the Under-Secretary, the 
Minister who first noticed him, and my 
unfortunate self—that he hardly knows 
where he is, and whom he is mauling. 
Ellesmere. Oh, yes: I know where I 
was. Milverton wrote a story about some 
people who were always obliged to speak 
the truth when it was dark. I began to 
fear that I was one of these people. It was 
a November day when I saw the Under- 
Secretary, and, though only four o'clock (I 
was on my way to the House) the shades of 
evening were coming on. A nervous dread 
seized me lest I should be obliged to tell 
my thoughts, and ask the Under-Secretary, 
“How gat you there?” I hurriedly took 
my depurture. 
That man was the rudest of the three. 
But, seriously speaking—for I mean that 
all my stories should bear closely on the 
subject—this illustrates what I mean. 
‘These three people were probably pedants. 
The croupier had a pedantic idea of acquaint- 
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anceship—the Under-Secretary of o ficial 
work—the refreshment-girl about giving 
refreshments. I have no doubt I did some- 
thing that was out of due course: asked 
for coffee at a wrong time, or committed 
some solecism in refreshment manners. I 
daresay they were all pedants, but they 
were ill-conditioned people too. Pedantry 
is not so harmful as you would make out ; 
and besides, you often mistake a necessary 
preciseness, or an inevitable division of 
labour, for mere pedantry. 

Sir Arthur. I really think that, when a 
man has written his own epitaph, it indicates 
a great desire on his part for rest and quiet- 
ness. I am sure, therefore, that Sir John 
will be very much obliged to me if I take up 
the running in his stead, and offer what few 
objections occur to me. 

I think you are all too much inclined to 
look at what is physical. What you have 
said about houses is very good ; but, really, 
man is too great a creature to be made very 
comfortable merely by comfortable houses. 
I like best what Milverton said about social 
and domestic intercourse. 

How many human beings, Mr. Cranmer, 
were there found to be in the British Islands 
on the occasion of the last census ? 

Cranmer. 29,423,628 ; I know you will 
believe in my odd figures. 

Sir Arthur. Divide that number roughly 
by four, and it will come to something like 
7,000,000. I have no doubt, then, that 
there are, at this moment, 7,000,000 of mis- 
understandings in the British Isles. You 
know what I mean by misunderstandings ; 
—that A thinks that he has reason to think 
that B thinks meanly of him; and that B 
thinks that C said something very unkind 
about him behind his back; and that E is 
sure that F has prejudiced G against him, 
for G has never been so friendly with him 
since he (G) made F’s acquaintance ; and 
so it goes on, through innumerable alpha- 
bets. Now this habit of self-tormenting 
mizht be considerably diminished by judi- 
cious education. Here is a thing, too, for 
preachers to preach against. 

Milverton. The mischief chiefly arises 
from a kind of modesty—from a keen 
sense in most people of their own short- 
comings and deticiencies. If people would 
only exercise their imagination in imagin- 
ing that others think as well and as 
kindly of them (and this is surely not a 
great stretch of imagination) as they do of 
these others, the world would be a much 
more comfortable place to live in. The 
agonies that sensitive people invent—no, 
absulutely create—for themselves are as 
astounding in magnitude as they are inge- 
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nious in conception. I have seen the tears 
start into the eyes of a child on its being 
called by some new name of affection which 
it did not understand. Now, though a 
very humble, what a striking instance this 
is of the misery of misunderstanding. 

Sir Arthur. A great French writer, I 
think it was Eugene Sue, said, “ Tout par- 
donner, cest tout comprendre.”  T would 
rather he had turned it the other way, and 
had said, “Tout comprendre, c'est tout par- 
donner.” For,in truth, one would never be 
angry with anybody, if one understood him 
or her thorouzhly. Now there is not time 
to understand them thorouvhly. One must 
trust wu preat deal to the imayination : and 
therefore, I say, educate the imagination to 
believe that people are saying many favour- 
able things of John behind his back. 

Ellesmere. I know a John who never 
indulges in this fond imagination, and yet 
does not make himself very miserable by 
fretting over what he imagines people may 
be saying of him. 

Sir Arthur. Iwas going on to say that 
we do not make enough of, or give sufficient 
encouragement to, pleasantness in people. I 
know I am only saying here what Milverton 
would say, aaa indeed what he has said 
elsewhere ; but I do not think he gave the 
just weight to such topics in his speech, and 
that he, like the rest of you, dwelt too much 
on material comforts. He led you from the 
senate or the school to the social circle and 
the home; but I want to deal with the 
man himself, and with his modes of thought, 
if I am to make him “comfortable.” And I 
believe that a great deal can be done by 
training, especially by early training, to 
habituate our minds to “confortable” modes 
of thought. 

To illustrate how rare a thing is pleasant- 
ness of demeanour. I knew a lady who 
received, as it is called, London society very 
extensively. This lady was a comely, cozy 
woman, “fair, fat, and forty,” and one of 
those persons in whom others inevitably con- 
fide, and to whom they come and tell their 
grievances. 

One day I was alone with her, when she 
began to talk of her experience of the world. 
I listened very attentively. 

“ Now, as regards you men,” she said, 
“what a number of clever and intelligent 
men there are! A clever man is no rarity ! 
Also, what a number of good people there 


1 T did not understand this expression, but 
afterwards found out that it was anciently a 
way by which a man delicately alluded to 
favourable things that had been said about him- 
self, “ Dicebant multa favorabilia de Johanne.” 
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are; people (perhaps of rough, queer, awk- 
ward exterior) who give no sign of their 
goodness and kindheartedness, but who, on 
the contrary, “from the cradle to the grave,” 
are misunderstood ; and who are very cross, 
too, at being misunderstood, when it is 
really their own fault, or rather the fault of 
their training, But if you want to know 
what is a rarity among men, it is a pleasant 
man—one who is safe, who never makes, 
nor takes, needless offence ; who brings out 
the best points of other people. I assure 
you, Sir Arthur, when one has to give many 
parties, one learns to value such persons 
very much, and to discern that they are 
highly gifted.” 

I never forzot this conversation, and have 
ever since been looking about for pleasant 
people. The lady was quite rizht: they are 
the rarities. Double their number, and the 
world would be much more “ comfortable.” 

Now, don't come down upon me by saying 
that. a man must be somewhat false, or too 
much given to assent to everything that 
everybody says, in order to be a pleasant 
companion. Falseness, or insincere assent, 
is immediately perceived, and destroys 
pleasantness of intercourse, instead of 
creating it. But a pleasant man can dissent 
from you heartily and earmestly, without 
giving the least cause for otfence. Of course 
no man is pleasant who is not truthful. Now 
a disagreeable man will often dissent from 
you from the mere love of opposition, and 
you do not call that untruthful, whereas it 
is the essence of falsehood, and you never 
know whut the man’s opinions really are, 
because hé is so given to object to everything 
that anybody else says. 

Milverton. Il agree with every word you 
say, Sir Arthur; but do not blame me for 
not having introduced all these things into 
my speech; if I had done go, I should have 
spoken from breakfast-time till dinner-time. 

Ellesmere. I must reviveyand return to 
this dull earth ; for I have something very 
good to say. I object to a species of ull- 
natured ridicule which is very rife in these 
days, and which goes by the vulgar naine of 
“chaff.” I have heard the most ill-natured 
things said chaffingly. 

Mawerverer. Well! If lever! 

Sir Arthur. Upon my word, Ellesmere, 
we must revert to the Latin of your epitaph, 
and exclaim :—‘ Quis tulertt Ellesmere, de 
chaffatione querentem.” 

Ellesmere. And I must revert to what you 
say about misunderstandings. I will knock 
off, at once, some four or five units from 
your seven millions of misunderstandiugs, 
for I dare say there are four or five foolish 
people who misunderstand me. Cranmer 
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did, for one; but that’s all over. I never 
say anything that can hurt anybody of 
any sense. Half an hour ago, I said some- 
thing to Milverton about his works which 
might be taken to be an unpleasant saying, 
whereas it was a high compliment; delicately 
veiled, I admit, but still a high compliment. 
Other people valued his well-known works ; 
I, for my part, delight most in those 
which are at present obscure. All my 
displiments (if I may coin a word for the 
occasion) are (when unmasked) highly com- 
plimentary. 

Lady Ellesmere. There never were masks, 
then, so like real flesh and blood. 

Ellesmere. It is very kind of you, my 
lady, to point out how well the thing is done, 
and that the deception is so like real life ; 
and yet, as I contend, it does not deceive 
anybody. The birds do not come and peck 
at my picture: they merely say to one 
another, “How well Sir John paints his 
cherries! It is quite a treat to look at 
them.” 

Now, forgoodness’ sake do admit that there 
is a gulf so wide between fun and ill-nature 
that no Curtius can fill it up. Don’t think 
you are going to make men comfortable by 
making them dull. 

Mauleverer. I am going to have my 
‘‘ innings ” now, and I shall presume to take 
Ee back to avery grave part of the subject. 

ou may try to improve individual men as 
much as you like, but I can tell you that 
they will always be little, spiteful, vain, 
sensitive, backbiting creatures. 

Now I think you may possibly do some- 
thing to make governments wiser, and so 
improve the comfort of mankind. I do not 
wish to be censorious, but the statesmen of 
modern days do not seem to me to be well- 
educated for statesmanship—to be well 
grounded in the things it most behoves them 
to know. A signal proof of this seems to 
me to be, that all great measures are carried 
by the very men who began by opposing them. 
I will not use the ugly words “ renegades ” 
and “ apostates;” but, to use parliamentary 
language, I will say that the best measures 
are carried by gentlemen “who have seen 
reason, and are not ashamed to own it, for 
greatly modifying their opinions on this 
Important subject,” which generally means 
that they have come right round. 

I know full well that to make too much 
of mere consistency is a great mistake ; but 
it does occur to me as a subject of regret 
that statesmen should not have apprehended 
the drift of certain main lines of policy. 
Now I must speak a little egotistically, but 
it will illustrate what I mean. When I was 
@ young man, and thought it likely that I 
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should some day or other be in parliament, 
the great noise was beginning to be made 
about Free-trade and the Corn-laws. I said 
to myself, I will study these questions for 
myself: and I did study them carefully. 
I came to the conclusion, which was not 
particularly welcome to me, that the prin- 
ciples of Free-trade must prevail, and that 
the Corn-laws must be abolished. Now, 
really, I cannot help giving myself, and 
others who did as 1 did, more credit for 
statesmanlike views than those men who 
filled a much greater place in the world, but 
who seemed to be very deaf to sound reason- 
ing, and never to have looked into things 
for themselves. I cannot respect them so 
much for their inconsistency, whatever merit 
it may have, as I should have done for their 
sagacity, if they had been consistently right 
from the first. 2 

Another point has struck me about states- 
men. Sometimes they do not seem to be 
equal to the clever men outside, or even to 
the general body of ordinary men, for that 
is the point. A Cabinet, perhaps consisting 
of really clever men, puts forth something 
which gods, men, and omnibus-drivers pro- 
test against, not only as a thing bad in 
itself, but which has also this disadvantage, 
that it cannot possibly be carried. That 
good sense which forms the best part of what 
we call “the public mind” seems sometimes 
to have no representative amongst even 
first-class statesmen. This has really puzzled 
me. Jam not speaking satirically at all, but 
very earnestly, and I hope humbly. Do 
explain this phenomenon to me. 

Cranmer. Let me answer him. You 
seem to forget, Mauleverer, that these things 
you object to, which are put forth by states- 
men, and which, as you say, are discovered 
to be foolish, even by common-place persons, 
are the results of compromise. Now, every 
compromise is easily attackable. Your 
common-place man has nobody whom he is 
obliged to consult. His views are there- 
fore uncompromising and clear. You would 
see what modifications he would have to 
make if he had to act with others, instead 
of merely talking out his own views, upon 
his own responsibility alone. 

Sir Arthur. Itseems but fair to consider 
this. 

Milverton. Still, does there not remain 
an important residuum of truth in what 
Mr. Mauleverer has stated ? 

Sir Arthur. Perhaps; but much less, I 
think, than you imagine. 

Lady Ellesmere. Now may I not take up 
the running, or have the innings, to use the 
elegant phrases which you gentlemen adopt, 
and make my comment upon the speech ? 
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How was it, Leonard, that you did not 
say anything about marriage, upon which, 
surely, so much of comfort or discomfort 
depends ? 

Milverton. My dear Mildred, are you 
going to be unreasonable too, like the rest of 
them! To discourse properly on such a 
subject would have required a long speech, 
and who is to mike such a speech? An 
unmarried man cannot, for want of ex- 
perience, and a married man will not ; con- 
sequently, there has been very little written 
or said about marriage, if we except Jeremy 
Taylor's celebrated sermon, which is worth 
listening to. 

I will tell you something which occurs to 
nie, but it has reference to love-making rather 
than to marriage. I think that some of you 
women make a point of being too reserved 
and too reticent in the expression of your 
feelings, or rather of neglecting to give any 
intimation of what those feelings micht be, 
and so, many a marriage, that might have 
proved very happy, has been prevented. 

Ellesmere. I quite agree with Milverton 
that, considering the greater natural modesty 
and timidity of men, women should make 
more of an advance than they do. What 
would have become of me if Mildred had not 
been somewhat different from the rest of her 
sex! You know how it all happened ? 

“ Johnny !” she said (I did think that a 

little familiar, and that she might have con- 
tented herself with “ John”), “ Johnny! you 
are intolerable to most men, and nearly to 
all women ; but you are not so very intole- 
rable to me. I don’t mind, if you don’t. 
Peyotty is willing.” 
‘ What could I do, but close at once with 
the proposition, and say, “ Barkis is willing, 
and has been for many a long day”? And 
so it ended; no, it didn’t end there; I 
always do what the books tell me to do—I 
believe in books—and so down I knelt and 
kissed her hand. And here we are, not 
more miserable than other married people. 
Oh, it’s a capital instance of the advantage of 
women coming forward. Speaking on the 
part of men, having received a ‘ brief,” 
marked with a large fee, and intituled 
“Mankind in general v. Mauleverer and 
Others,” I say we should not mind at all if 
women would take the leading part in love 
affairs. 

Lady Ellesmere. I think I need not 
contradict this statement. ‘The Court is too 
well aware of my learned friend’s power of 
statement, which is nearly equal in truth 
and accuracy to his “ powerful singing.” 
Johnny’s audacity (I suppose I may call him 
Johnny now) is too well known for it to be 
supposed that it was wanting to him on any 


occasion. Their lordships, I am sure, are so 
far with me. 

Milverton. Have you anything to say, 
Johnson ? for, if not, I shall commence my 
speech in reply. 

Johnson. IT have something to say, but 
it is not quite relevant to the subject. 

Ellesmere. Say it, Sandy. Hang rele- 
vancy and consistency, and all other strait- 
laced inventions for tying up the tongues of 
men. 

Johnson. No, I shall postpone it to 
another time. 

Milverton. Have you anything you wish 
to say, Blanche ? 

Mrs. Milverton. No, dear; I agree, 
chiefly, with what Sir Arthur has said. 

Milrerton. Then, I suppose, I may com- 
mence my reply. 

In the tirst place, Ellesmere sneered at me 
about repetition. 


[I did not hear Sir John say anything 
of the kind: I suppose it was an aside. } 


I shall begin with a story. 

I was travelling with one of the leading 
men of the extreme Liberal party in Ireland, 
a man of great eloquence, and it was at 
a time when O’Connell was in full force, 
and creating immense agitation for repeal. 
“What a great man he is!” said my friend. 
“Is there any man who can repeat the same 
thing over and over ayain in the way that 
he does? Youdo not sce the greatness that 
there is in that. If you or I, poor creatures, 
were to have said the same thing once or 
twice, however appropriate, should we not 
be too shamefaced to say it again ?— 


‘Hereditary hondsmen, know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike 
the blow ?’ 


Now could you ‘hereditary bondsmen’ them 
more than once or twice in your life? You 
know you couldn't. Whereas O’Connell can 
and will do so a hundred times. Those 
lines exactly convey his meaning, and he is 
not going to waste his time in searching for 
what would be sure to do not quite so well.” 

What my Irish friend said made a deep 
Impression upon me, and when I am draw- 
ing back from a word, or a phrase, or a 
sentiment, merely because I have said it 
once or twice before, I mutter to myself, 
** Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not,” and 
on I go with my word or my phrase, which 
happens to suit me now as it suited me 
betore. Have I not answered you, Master 
Ellesmere ? 


[Ellesmere made a shrug of negation, 
but said nothing. ] 
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I should like now to add a few words 
in explanation of my speech. I do not 
think I made very clear what I meant by 
unreasonable conservatism. I will give an 
instance. A man who has given consider- 
able attention to the poor, and has been 
noted for benevolence, tells me that it would 
be an immense advantage if wages were 
paid in the middle of the week instead of 
at the end. I thought I knew something 
about this matter, but when I came to talk 
with this man, I found there were advan- 
tazes, in the plan he proposed, that had 
entirely escaped me. Look, for instance, 
how much longer time the poor woman 
would have for laying out her husband’s 
wages to advantage. Whereas, under the 
present system of paying on a Saturday, 
she has scarcely any choice given her; for 
recollect that Sunday is the teast day: the 
day for which meat is bought. 

Then another thing that you would never 
have thought of is, that no extra blaze of 
gas would be brought on, like there now is 
on a Saturday night, for the purpose of 
selling an inferior article under the deceiv- 
ing influence of that extra light. Well, 
this man had two great establishments ; 
one in town, and one in the country. At 
one he succeeded, but at the other conser- 
vatism, as he told me, was too strong for him. 

Now, take another instance,—the locking 
of the doors of railway carriages. I never 
met with a man who could give me valid 
reasons for the continuance of that practice 
that almost everybody wishes to be discon- 
tinued. I believe that the reason mainly 
adduced for the practice is, that some mad- 
man might jump out while the train is in 
motion. But what a one-sided madman he 
must be, for the doors are only locked on 
one side. Bring the people of England to 
the poll on this question, and not one in 
one hundred thousand would vote for this 
locking up—except, perhaps, the madmen. 
They might naturally enough vote with the 
directors. 

But the thing having been done once, 
irrational conservatism comes in, and years 
pass away before the thing can be undone. 

Take another instance,—.we mend our 
roads with rough stones, and omit to press 
them down properly. This injures our 
horses, spoils our carriage - wheels, and 
annoys ourselves ; and, moreover, is a great 
detriment to the road. But to bring a 
heavy roller over these stones would be a 
Whig-Radical device, and irrational con- 
servatism shudders at it. 

Now I come to Sir Arthur’s remarks. Of 
course, if it had been un essay or a speech 
chiefly directed to the government of the 


man’s own mind, I should have dwelt much 
more upon the art of making men more 
comfortable in their minds. I should have 
mentioned, for instance, what I have said 
before, about the folly of hating, and of 
imagining evils for, others, upon this 
ground alone, that, exercise your imagina- 
tion as much as you will, you cannot ima- 
gine anything which is sure to do your 
enemy, if you are stupid enough and extra- 
vagant enough to indulge in such a luxury 
as an enemy, any harm. 

I should have endeavoured to deal with 
envy and jealousy in a similar way: but I 
was not speaking about the passions, but 
about the possible comforts of mankind. 

Finally, I should like to say something 
more about communisin. I fear I shall be 
misunderstood in what I said about that. 
I do certainly think that some of the advan- 
tages which communists aim at might be 
gained by central government, which, in my 
judgment, is bound to undertake that good 
for individuals which they cannot possibly 
compass by individual exertion. 

But now, following the line of Sir Arthur, 
I will show that there is a much larger and 
higher communism in my mind—the com- 
munism of sympathy that should pervade 
all classes. 

What is the great misery of each indivi- 
dual man? Isolation. ‘ No losses but of 
my making, no tears but of my shedding,” 
says Shylock, being himself, partly from his 
own fault, and partly from the fault of 
cruel prejudices, one of the most isolated 
of beings. 

You all know those words in the “Flauto 
Magico” which I admire so much. I have 
often repeated, them to you, and (“ Here- 
ditary bondsmen, know ye not?”) I shall 
repeat them again. The words which please 
me most are— 


“Fra noi ciaseun divide 
L’ aflanno ed il piacer.” 


What a comfort it would be to human life 
if men felt they could divide their sorrows 
with other men, and how willingly they 
would then allow those others to partake 
their joys ! Of course, I know that, upon this 
earth, snch a state of things is impossible. 
The only approach that can be made to it is 
by sympathy, and sympathy must grow 
with knowledge. Changing and enlarging 
a little your rrench proverb, I would say— 
“ Tout comprendr ec'est tout avmer.” 


We dined together, and everybody 
tried, at least everybody except Sir 
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John Ellesmere, to make the evening 
go off cheerfully ; but it was mani- 
festly an effort, and the wheels “ drave 
heavily.” It was in vain that Mr. Mil- 
verton, playing the part of a good host, 
threw out topics of conversation, chiefly 
political. Sir John gave short, snappish 
answers, which led to nothing. 

When we had left the table, and had 
drawn round the fire, there was a heavy 
silence for a minute or two, which was 


at last broken by Sir John. 


Ellesmere. No, I will not come again ; 
it is such a detestable thing, the breaking- 
up. Nothing is worth it. 

I will come and see you, Milverton, if 
you are in trouble or ill, but I will not assist 
any more at these pleasant meetings. 

What did Dr. Johnson say when he went 
over Grrrick’s cheerful house, and saw 
Garrick’s pleasant, comely wife, and Gar- 
rick’s well-chosen furniture? It was some- 
thing of this sort :—“Oh, Davy, Davy, these 
are the things which make it so terrible to 
die !”—and parting is a kind of death. 

Now there is Sir Arthur. I knew him to 
be a great writer and a great politician, but 
I did not know that he was such a good 
fellow, and that he would endure the im- 
pertinences of a certain flippant lawyer, pre- 
suming to chaff him (shall I admit the word 
‘* chaff” ?) about “ The True,” “ The Good,” 
and “ The Beautiful” 

And then there is Cranmer. Who would 
have thought that an ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury would be so tolerant of such an 
unofficial-minded man as lam? And then, 
Mauleverer,—I now know that he has a 
large soul, and am sure that he likes me 
better than any turtle ;—and Sandy, there; 
what a clever boy he is! Have I not taught 
him many athletic sports—such as fishing 
and making ducks and drakes on the water ? 
And I am very sorry to part from him, too. 
I hate parting, that’s a fact! and I am not 
such a hypocrite and impostor as, like the 
rest of you, to pretend to be very cheerful 
this evening. 

By the way, having mentioned Garrick’s 
wife reminds me of something. With my 
fear of any great felicity in this world, and 
my horror of having to part from it, I 
almost wish I had never seen Mildred. She 
has made life too agreeable to me. Now 
then, dear, have I not said a thing which 
compensates for all rude speeches, past, 
present, and to come ? 


[It is always very difficult to know 


how far Sir John is in earnest. I think 
there was a touch of earnestness in that 
last sentence of his, Lady Illesmere 
evidently thought so too, In that beau- 
tiful woman’s eyes there came that mist 
which rises before tears, or upon the 
conquest and suppression of tears, and 
which gives the deepest and tenderest 
expression to a face. She stole her hand 
into his; but said nothing. Sir John 
continued :—] 


Talking of “The Comfortable,” there is 
one comfort in having a wife, that one can 
throw one’s packing upon her; and, as no 
true woman can refuse a good opportunity 
for making a fuss, she is sure to delight in 
it. To-morrow is Sunday, and we start 
early on Monday ; so, my dear, you really 
must sect to work now. Remember to return 
those books of Milverton’s that we have car-. 
ried off into our room, or my epi Don't 
look so reproachful, my dear. Do you 
know, Milverton, our wives are angry with 
us: yours because you said it was your last 
essay ; and mine, because I wrote a posthu- 
mous account of myself. You silly thing ! 
it does not make one die a bit the sooner ; 
and as for you, Blanche, Milverton’s threat of 
its being the last essay is merely a sign of 
increased liveliness, and a decent way of 
informing us that he is coming out next 
season with renewed vigour. Do Ministers 
always mean to resign when they threaten 
to do so ? 

No, don’t go just yet. Iwill give youa 
good winding up of all our writing and talk- 
ing. Do you remember the concluding 
chapter of Rasselas, “in which nothing is 
concluded”? I will give you my version of 
it as applicable to ourselves. It is as 
follows :— 

It rained incessantly (that is, it did yes- 
terday’, and the Friends in Council were 
confined to the house. A juicy day in the 
country promotes meditation of the most 
serious kind; and they had ample time to 
think over and to communicate to each 
other the various schemes of happiness 
which each of them had formed. 

Mr. Cranmer thought that, of all sub- 
lunary things, taxation was the prettiest. 
He desired to found a state where the 
people would pay their taxes gladly, and 
where financial statements made by the 
Government would be universally believed 
in. 

Mr. Mauleverer sought to enrol himself in 
@ community where every man, woman, and 
child should know how thoroughly and 
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hopelessly miserable he or she is, and where 
a joke should be a crime punishable by 
instant death. 

Sir Arthur maintained that a perception 
of “The Beautiful” would, of itself, render 
all people sufficiently happy; but his wan- 
derings from Mesopotamia to Yucatan had 
only brought him ¢n contact with course 
people, who seemed more intent upon “ ‘The 

efy” than “ The Beautiful.” 

Mr. Milverton desired a kingdom in 
which right reason—that is to say, his own 
ideas—should always prevail. He had care- 
fully fixed the limits of this kingdom; but 
could never find anybody worthy to be an 
inhabitant of it except himself and his 
private secretary, Sandy Johnson. 

Mr. Alexander Johnson thought that 
literature was the salt of life, and that 
any man who had written a book must 
be very wise and very good. Some 
converse, however, with men who had 
written books, induced him greatly to 
modify this opinion; and he was now 
inclined to maintain that the northern 
part of each community contained all the 
worth, and wit, and wisdom of the land, 
and that the universe, to be well governed, 
should chiefly be ruled over by Scotchmen. 

Mrs. Milverton desired to find—that 
greatest of household treasures—a good 
cook, with a good temper. 

Lady Ellesmere proposed to form a female 
community, herself to be the head of it, 
where, freed from the turbulence of men, 
gentle means should be employed for the 
attainment of generous ends, and where 
rationality of enjoyment should be the just 
reward of perspicuity of design; but, never 
having been for any ten minutes alone with 
other women, without finding their society 
rather dull, she was beginning to conclude 
that men, as well as wasps, must have their 
place in creation (though she could not 
quite see why) and must be endured as 
necessary evils. 

Sir John Ellesmere was contented to be 
driven along the stream of life without ex- 
pecting to tind anybody much wiser, more 
judicious, or less unreasonable than himself. 

Of the many discussions and deliberations 
in which the “ Friends” had been involved, 
they were now aware that some of them 
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were wise, and that some of them were 
inept. Of the opinions they had pro- 
nounced, the precepts they had urged, the 
suggestions they had presumed to offer for 
the benetit—as they had been pleased to 
fancy—of mankind, reflection taught them 
that those which were the utterances of folly 
would be readily adopted by the common 


‘nonsense of their fellow-men, while such— 


alas, but few !—as were the dictates of sound 
wisdom would mostly be devoid of growth 
in the shallow soil upon which such seeds 
are, of necessity, scattered by the sower. 
Rejoicing in the thought that, if their lucu- 
brations would do no good, at any rate they 
would cause but little harm—for the world 
is so full of foolishness that if a new folly 
is introduced it must perforce expel some 
other folly—the Friends in Council resolved, 
if the train should not break down, to return 
to their smoke-stained habitations in the 
“unlovely” precincts of modern Babylon. 


After this there was much humorous 
conversation, everybody, except Mrs. 
Milverton and Mr. Cranmer, protesting 
that their views and hopes had been 
grossly misrepresented by Sir John 
Ellesmere. We then separated for the 
night: and I have nothing further to 
relate respecting our sojourn during the 
holidays at Worth-Ashton. 


And now I must say a word or two 
for myself. I may not always have set 
forth accurately the conversations which 
I have undertaken to record. I may 
not even have chosen the most interest- 
ing of them. I am very young, but 
I think I am not unobservant; and 
the love I have had from my child- 
hood for investigating character may 
have been useful to me in this in- 
stance. I hope it may have been so. 
‘But, at any rate, I have done my best, 
and can only hope that what I have 
done will not be received with dis- 
favour by the public. 
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THE RHINE FRONTIER. 


In a charming but now almost forgotten 
book,! Victor Hugo relates how, on a 
July morning in 1839, he left Paris in 
search of trees and sky—things which 
were not then to be seen in its narrow 
streets. He went to Meaux, Epernay, 
Rheims, Namur, Litge, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and thus proceeded eastward until he 
was stopped by the Rhine. The great 
Tiver, with its broad yellow stream, its 
grand historical associations and poetical 
legends, fascinated and enthralled him. 
‘TI looked long,” he says, “at this 
‘proud and noble river, violent, but 
“without fury—savage, fretful, yet 
‘majestic. It was swelled and magni- 
“ficent at the time I crossed it. It 
“wiped its yellow mane against the 
“boats of the bridze;... its banks 
“‘ were fading away in the twilight ; its 
“ voice was a mighty but peaceful roar.” 
The poet then goes on to describe, with 
his usual picturesque eloquence, the 
most famous of the Rhine cities and 
landscapes among which he wandered, 
and dreamt, and philosophized for more 
than three months. But the most 
curious part of his book is the con- 
cluding chapter, in which he discusses 
the claims of France to the Rhine fron- 
tier. He begins by sketching, in a few 
broad and vivid touches, the political 
situation at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. The most prominent 
figures in the picture are two Powers 
which, according to Hugo, were the 
natural enemies of Europe. One of 
these represented the spirit of conquest ; 
the other, that of commerce. The 
first was Turkey; the second, Spain. 
These two bugbears of our grandfathers 
have now disappeared. Turkey is being 
devoured by paper-money, “ that vermin 
of rotten states;’ England possesses 
Gibraltar, “like the savage who sews on 
** his cloak the claws of the lion he has 
‘‘ killed.” But Europe is not yet libe- 
1 “Le Rhin.” Paris, 1845. 


rated. To Turkey has succeeded Russia ; 
to Spain—perfidious Albion, who has 
become far stronger than Spain had ever 
been. 

After impressing his readers, in a 
dozen pages of brilliant declamation, with 
the immensity of the power of Russia, 
and especially of England, Hugo urges 
that the natural defenders of Europe 
against the two giants who hang on her 
skirts are France and Germany. It 
was to prevent their union that England, 
by a master-stroke of profound policy, 
gave the left bank of the Rhine to 
Prussia—“‘a state of yesterday which 
“has the future of Germany in its 
“ hands,”—and thereby created a stand- 
ing object of dispute between the Ger- 
mans and the French. “The installation 
“of Prussia in the Rhenish provinces,” 
he adds, .“* was the capital achievement 
“of the Congress of Vienna. It was 
“due to the great cleverness of Lord 
** Castlereagh, and to the great blunder- 
“ing of M. de Talleyrand.” 

With: all his mystic language and 
fanciful analogies, Victor Hugo has here 
unquestionably hit upon the great fact 
which makes the question of the Rhine 
frontier at once so important and so 
danzerous to Europe. Whether Castle- 
reagh was so clever, or Talleyrand so 
blind, at the Vienna Congress, as is 
above implied, may be doubted. Prussia 
at that time was a very small ‘great 
power,” ruled by a feeble king who only 
aspired to keep what he had got ; she 
had but little influence in Germany, and 
it would have required almost the in- 
stinct of genius—a quality certainly not 
possessed by Castlereagh—to foresee the 
greatness which was in store for her. 
Even at the period when Hugo wrote 
the remarkable words we have quoted, 
nothing had been done by Prussia to 
lead to the belief that she would one 
day stand at the head of Germany. 
Bismarck was then a rollicking student 
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fresh from Gottingen, where he was 
chiefly known as a hard drinker and a 
bold and skilful swordsman ; the new 
king, Frederick William IV, was amusing 
himself with amateur politics and theo- 
logy at Potsdam ; and, in the opinion 
of most military men, the institution of 
the Landwehr was an absurd traditional 
crotchet of the House of Hohenzollern, 
looking very well on paper, but utterly 
useless for real duty in the field. But 
whether it was done accidentally, or of 
set purpose, there can be no doubt that 
the transfer of the Rhine provinces to the 
possession of Prussia remains to this 
day the strongest saferuard of Europe 
against a repetition by France of tho 
policy of conquest pursued by the First 
Napoleon. In the hands of Austria, or 
as a separate state, the Rhineland would 
always have been more or less under 
French influence, as it was for centuries 
before 1815. Since it has been part of 
Prussia, the advance of France north- 
ward and eastward has been barred by a 
resolute and wary antagonist, who has 
always held the country in absolute 
subjection by his martinet system of 
government, and now stands fully armed 
on the French frontier as the military 
representative of all Germany. 

What Victor Hugo predicted nearly 
thirty years ago has now come to pass. 
Austria has become “the past of 
Germany, Prussia her future.” Since 
Sadowa, the Rhine provinces—for the 
last half century a subject of contention 
between France and Prussia—have al- 
ready three or four times almost been 
the battle-cround of a tremendous war. 
Becker’s famous song: “They shall not 
have it—our free German Thine!” has 
at this moment a far deeper meaning 
than when it was sung in German beer- 
houses in 1840; for jealousy and disap- 
pointment on one side, and the pride of 
success on the other, have now, more 
than ever, made France desire to tako 
the Rhine, and Germany determine to 
keep it. 

It is often asserted by French writers 
that the Rhinelanders of the left bank 
would be glad to exchange the rule of 
Prussia for that of France. This may 
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have been the case in former times; it 
is certainly not so now. Every German 
has since 1866 felt a natural pride in be- 
longing to the Fatherland; and the Rhine- 
landers, by race, language, and character, 
undoubtedly belong to the great German 
nation, different as they are in many 
respects from their countrymen of the 
North. Count Bismarck once dashed off, 
with his characteristic verve, a humorous 
and life-like sketch of the typical German 
in his relations to society and his govern- 
ment. “ Individualism,” he said, “is the 
radical vice of our nation. Every one 
‘ here lives apart in his own little corner, 
“ with his own particular opinions, sur- 
“ rounded by his own wife and children, 
“‘ always suspecting the government as 
* well as his neighbour, estimating every- 
“thing from his own personal point of 
“ view, but never from that of the mass. 
“ Thesentiment of individualism, and the 
‘“‘ maniaof contradiction, are developed in 
“ him toan inconceivable degree. Show 
‘*¢ him an open door, and rather than pass 
“ through it he will make a hole in the 
“ wall.” This self-contained and critical 
spirit is to be found in abundance on 
the Rhine, especially when, as constantly 
happens, the easy-going people of the 
country come into collision with the 
hard, centralizing officialism of Berlin. 
It is not a little remarkable that the 
Prussians —the Frenchmen of Ger- 
many—with all their cnergy and in- 
telligence, have utterly failed in assimi- 
lating the Rhinelanders, as the French 
have assimilated the Alsatians, for 1n- 
stance. This is, perhaps, to a certain 
extent attributable to Nhenish inertness. 
Never was the theory about the cha- 
racter of a nation being determined by 
whether it drinks wine or beer so utterly 
disproved as in the Rhine provinces. 
The beer-drinking Jrussian is_ gay, 
quick-witted, and enterprising; the 
Rhinelander, whose existence is passed 
among vineyards, who drinks and talks 
about wine from morning till night,‘ 


1 The wonderful capacity for drink of the 
Rhinelanders is) amusingly illustrated by 
Goethe in his journals. “ The Bishop of 
Mayence,” he says, “once delivered a sermon 
against drunkenness, and after painting in 
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is slow and prosy, detests work, and 
stolidly resists all innovations. Give 
him his pipe, his pfannkuchen, his bottle 
of wine, and a few boon companions 
with whom he may verbosely discuss 
his gains at the lottery or the prospects 
of the vintage, and his highest aspira- 
tions will be satisfied. The village 
politician, so often to be met with in 
Prussia Proper, is unknown on the 
Rhine. It is a sleepy, comfortable, 
pleasant country, richly endowed by 
nature with lovely scenes and a fruitful 
soil, without the pauperism that breeds 
political discontent, or the manufactures 
that multiply human wants and provoke 
the restless and indefinite cravings of 
our modern civilization. In spite of 
its railways, its steamboats, and its 
annual stream of tourists, it is still in 
many things far behind other European 
countries that are less populous and 
not so close to the great European high- 
way. The Rhine rafts and ferry-boats, 
the ploughs and other agricultural im- 
plements on its banks, are, to all ap- 
pearance, much the same as were used 
by the Celts who inhabited the country 
fifteen hundred years ago. The nume- 
rous emblems of an almost mediwval 
superstition which are scattered every- 
where remind one of Italy or Southern 
France. Even on the least-frequented 
paths, in the thick woods of beech and 


the strongest colours the evils of over-indul- 
genee, concluded as follows :—* But the abuse 
of wine does not exclude its use; for it is 
written that wine rejoices the heart of man. 
Probably there is no one in my congregation 
who cannot drink four bottles of wine with- 
out feeling any disturbance of his senses ; 
but if any man at the seventh or eighth 
bottle so forgets himself as to abuse “and 
strike his wife and children and treat his best 
friends as enemies, let him look into his 
conscience, and in future always stop at the 
sixth bottle, Yet, if after drinking eight, or 
even ten or twelve bottles, he can still take 
his Christian neighbour lovingly by the hand, 
and obey the orders of his spiritual and 
temporal superiors, let him thankfully drink 
his modest (sic) draught. He must be earetul, 
however, as to taking any more, for it is 
gcldom that Providence gives any one the 

special grace to drink sixteen hottles at a 
ne as it has enabled me, its unworthy 
servant, to do without either neglecting my 
duties or losing my temper.’ ” 
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pine which clothe the round hills of the 
Eifel, you cannot walk a mile without 
meeting by the wayside with a cross, a 
stone slab with rude bas-reliefs repre- 
senting some incident in the life of a 
saint, or a gaudily-painted image of the 
Madonna. In the vineyards, too, you 
often see the heavy bunches of close- 
pressed grapes, their thin transparent 
skins almost bursting with the rich red 
or yellow juice, hang over roughly carved 
votive tablets, whose coarse and wea- 
ther-stained surface contrasts strangely 
with the graceful vines and their soft 
round fruit. In this romantic land, 
the miracles are as numerous, and more 
credited, than the legends, and even 
military and Protestant Prussia finds it 
impossible to supplant the monasteries 
by her barracks, or to elbow monks 
and nuns out of the railway trains with 
her troops. 

It might almost be said that there is 
nothing Prussian about the Rhine but 
its soldiers and fortresses; and even 
these look like foreign importations 
which have not yet been naturalized in 
the country. Elsewhere a group of sol- 
diers or a fortress is often a picturesque 
addition to the landscape ; on the Rhine 
it is usually an eyesore. The crowds of 
undersized and slovenly-dressed men 
you meet slouching along in loose march- 
ing order in the vicinity of the garrison 
towns are anything but pleasant to look 
upon, especially when they break rudely 
on such charming harmonies of colour 
as are to be found almost everywhere 
on those thickly-wooded ridges, sloping 
down into narrow emerald-gereen dells, 
which torm one of the most characteristic 
features of Rhine scenery. Equally 
ugly and prosaic are the fortresses, 
Ehrenbreitstein, “the Prussian Gibral- 
tar,’ descends to the Rhine in a series 
of straight monotonous brick walls ; 
Coblentz, with its beautiful site, its fine 
old churches, its picturesque timber 
houses, is yet little more than a huge 
barrack. Soldiers fill the streets and 
restaurants, every hill is a fortification, 
and the Khine itself here looks like a 
huge moat. The contrast between 
these hideous instruments of modern 
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warfare and the quiet beauty of the sur- 
rounding country is almost painful. 

But if Prussia has failed to instil into 
the homely Rhinelanders any of her 
warlike and enterprising spirit, she has 
at least thoroughly established her do- 
minion both over them and their country. 
Prussian officialism is supreme, and, 
what is just now even more important, 
Prussian militarism as well. You see 
in the most retired villages — places 
which seem the very ideal of pastoral 
tranquillity—the well-known inscription 
on the first and ast house announcing the 
company and regiment of the Landwehr 
for which the villagers are recruited, and 
the military law is everywhere rigidly 
executed and submissively obeyed. 
Years ago the Rhinclanders grumbled at 
being thus dragooned, and even looked 
with a longing eye to France, but they 
could not long resist the superior energy 
of their Prussian rulers, and they have 
now become so accustomed to the yoke 
that they no longer feel it as a grievance. 


As for the country, every weak point ° 


has been fortified to the utmost. The 
two principal towns in the Rhine pro- 
vinces—Cologne, the commercial capital, 
and Coblentz, the military capital— 
have each a garrison of 5,000 men, and 
are defended by works which would 
present formidable obstacles to an in- 
vader. Coblentz, especially, is now one 
of the strongest places in Europe. The 
forts of Alexander, Constantine, and the 
Carthusian hill render the town unap- 
proachable by an enemy from Mayence or 
Bingen ; and the huge fortifications of the 
Petersberg, forming an entrenched camp 
capable of accommodating an army of 
100,000 men, entirely command the long 
stretch of flat country which extends in 
the direction of Cologne and Tréves— 
that famous plain on which the Romans, 
the Normans, the Guelphs, the Swedes, 
the Spaniards, and the French, have for 
more than eighteen centuries fought and 
bled. These powerful defences on the 
north, south, and west are completed 
by the almost impregnable fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstein on the east. Ehren- 
breitstein overlooks all the surrounding 
hills, and is only accessible from the 


north, on which side it is protected by 
a double line of works. A sixth fort, 
that of Asterstein, on the Pfaffendorf 
hill, south of Ehrenbreitstein, completes 
the circle. Forty miles higher up is 
Mayence, with a frussian garrison, 
though as yet nominally not annexed to 
the Prussian state. It was one of the 
‘federal fortresses” which, by the con- 
vention of 1815, were to be maintained 
for the protection of Germany against 
France, and five out of the twenty-tive 
millions taken from the French military 
contribution for strengthening the de- 
fences of the Lower Rhine were ex- 
pended in fortifying it. In former times 
Mayence had such a reputation for 
strength that 1t was attacked more fre- 
quently than any other German for- 
tress. During the Thirty Years’ War it 
fell into the hands of the French, who 
evacuated it after the Peace of West- 
phalia. In 1688 they once more be- 
sieged and captured it, but lost it again 
in the following year. In 1792 it yielded 
to the French under Custine, was re- 
taken by the Prussians after a four 
months’ siege, made a valiant defence 
against the repeated attacks of the Re- 
publican army during the years 1795 
and 1796, and was finally given up to 
France in consequence of a secret article 
in the Treaty of Campo Formio in 1797. 
For seventcen years Mayence was a 
French city ; it was taken from Napo- 
leon, with the rest of the Rhenish towns, 
in 1814. Though Buonaparte called it 
“the key of the Continent,” it may be 
doubted whether, with our new system 
of warfare, it is as strong as Coblentz. 
The fortifications, consisting of an inner 
wall with fourteen bastions and a citadel, 
a line of forts communicating with each 
other by a glacis, and extensive en- 
trenchments (the whole garrisoned by 
8,000 men), are said by military men to 
be somewhat old-fashioned ; the position, 
however, is enormously strong, and a 
French army would probably find it 
more difficult to take now than when it 
was defended by the troops of the arch- 
bishops and electors of Nassau. 

The third fortress of the ‘German 
quadrilateral,” as M. Emile de Girardin 
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calls it, is Rastadt, in Baden, whose 
expected occupation by Prussia France 
now threatens to make a casus belli. 
It was built, like other Rhine fortifica- 
tions, with French money after 1815, 
and is considered to be equal in strength 
to Mayence. Nine years after its com- 
pletion under the superintendence of 
Austrian engineers, it was occupied by 
Baden insurgents, who were captured 
by the Prussians in June 1849, after a 
three weeks’ siege. Landau and Ger- 
mersheim, on the opposite bank, are both 
Bavarian fortresses. The former, which 
belonged to France for more than a 
century (1680 to 1702, and 1714 to 
1814) and was almost entirely rebuilt by 
Vauban, has now lost much of its old 
reputation. The outer works were 
pulled down last year, and the small 
Bavarian garrison of 3,000 men could 
hardly hold it ugainst a determined 
enemy. Germersheim has some strong 
but not very extensive fortifications, 
erected about thirty years ago. The list 
of Rhine fortresses (Luxemburg being 
now almost dismantled) is closed by 
Saarlouis, on the French frontier, said 
to have been built by Vauban in a 
twelvemonth in consequence of a bet 
he made with Louis XIV. 

To attack a country thus protected 
would certainly test all the powers of 
even so thoroughly military a nation as 
France. While holding Coblentz, Ma- 
yence, and Rastadt (which would, of 
course, at once be occupied by Prussian 
troops directly war appeared inevitable), 
Prussia might contidently await, with a 
comparatively small force, the onset of 
the French, and would then be able, by one 
of those quick and sudden marches which 
were so successful in 1866, to move an 
army on Paris through the open country 
between the Vosges and the Moselle. All 
the advantages in such a struggle would 
be on the side of Prussia; she would 
have the whole of Germany at her back, 
and a deep, wide, rapid river, defended 
by all the resources of modern military 
art, between her and her enemy; while 
France would have not only to besiege 
some of the strongest fortresses in 
Europe, but to protect a naked fron- 
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tier not two hundred miles from her 
capital. It is certain that France 
would never attempt to enter on so 
unequal a conflict alone, however great 
might be the provocation. Unfortu- 
nately there are many European qucs- 
tions still unsettled, many aspirations 
still unfulfilled, and more than one 
Power would be only too ready to offer 
its alliance in return for the satisfaction 
of its national wants. There can be 
little doubt, for instance, that Italy 
would lend her troops to any Govern- 
ment, and for almost any purpose, if by 
so doing she could get Rome; and 
Russia would certainly not hesitate by 
assisting either Prussia or France to 
purchase their support for her designs 
on Constantinople. Indeed, the only 
great Power on the Continent which 
now seems really to desire peace is 
Austria. Baron Beust, with all his 
faults, has had the wisdom to perceive 
that the true interests of his adopted 
country require that it should pursue 
@ pacific policy, and he has consistently 
held to this view ever since he became 
Minister at Vienna. His recent speech 
on the Army Bill seems to us to have 
been made the subject of much un- 
merited censure. Because he said that 
Austria requires for her safety an army of 
800,000 men, people immediately leaped 
to the conclusion that he is contemplat- 
ing revenge for Sadowa. It is all very 
well for us in England—whonm, thank 
Heaven, no one dreams of attacking—to 
talk of a reduction of armaments; but 
Austria—with Italian sympathisers in 
the Tyrol, with Russian agitators in all 
her Slavonic provinces, and with a Pan- 
Rouman movement on her eastern fron- 
tier, which penetrates deep into her own 
territory and is openly fomented from 
Bucharest—has enemies on every side. 
A war with Russia or Roumania, or 
both, is only a question of time, and it 
would be worse than folly for the Aus- 
trian Government not to keep itself 
prepared to meet the danger when it 
comes. 

“‘T’Empereurmeurtd’envie et decrainte 
de vous faire la guerre,” said a diplo- 
matist from Paris to Count Bismarck 
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last summer. “ Nous n’avons ni envie 
ni crainte de la faire,” was the reply. 
These few words exactly describe the 
present situation. Doubtless, by natural 
disposition, Napoleon IIT. is a friend of 
peace. If his empire has not been 
always pacific, as he promised it would 
be, this was not because he loved peace 
less, but because he loved himsclf and 
his dynasty more. And now the case 
has again arisen where his peaceful 
tendencies are dominated by what he 
supposes to be the interests of his throne. 
The French nation is humiliated by 
incessant failures abroad, and provoked 
by the denial of liberty at home. With 
that hesitation, almost approaching 
cowardice, that has ere now made him 
withdraw from an enterprise almost 
before he had well entered upon it, 
Napoleon fears to give his people liberal 
Institutions lest they should use them 
to overthrow his government, and 
trembles at the risk of losing all by 
one Prussian victory if he goes to war. 
But he must do something, and terrible 
as are the risks of a defeat, a successful 
campaign on the Rhine would at once 
restore his popularity, and secure his 
dynasty—objects which he has vainly 
spent so many years to achieve. No 
wonder that, harassed by incessant 
opposition, feeling day by day his 
throne slip from under him, he should 
burn to strike the blow which is either 
to shatter the imperial edifice to the 
ground, or give solidity and firmness to 
its shaky foundations. As for King 
William, he would consider the advan- 
tages of a successful war pretty equally 
balanced by its disadvantages, That it 


would draw closer the bonds of German 
unity is a truth. which is now so obvious 
as to be almost trite. Such a result, 
however, would be far from satisfactory 
to the Government at Berlin, which has 
become more reactionist than ever since 
Count Bismarck has been compelled by 
illness to withdraw himself from public 
affairs. The Manteuffel party in Prussia 
would look upon a victory which in- 
creased the power of the (serman people 
at the expense of that of the Prussian 
crown very much in the light of a 
defeat. Any territorial conquests would 
be out of the question; for though 
Prussia is probably strong enough to 
hold her own, she is not strong enough 
to take anything from France, and a 
war for the protection of Germany could 
not afford any pretext for the annexation 
of a German state. The great advantage 
to Prussia of a decisive campaign would 
be the termination of the present state of 
uncertainty, which paralyses her trade, 
and compels her to keep her armaments 
on a war footing—an important con- 
sideration, now that, for tho first time 
in her history, her budget shows a large 
deficit. But in this, too, the gain of 
Prussia would be that of Germany, with 
whose interests her own are now in- 
dissolubly connected. Whatever may 
be the feeling of their Government, the 
Prussian people can only hail with joy 
any event which brings them nearer to 
a great German national unity. If the 
war must come, they will at least hope 
that “blood and iron” may once more, 
as in 1866, weld more strongly together 
the members of the Fatherland. 
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History repeats herself in the tale of 
great reforms. First of all, vague com- 
plaints and impossible projects are heard 
and cease again at intervals, like broken 
dreams before the day. Then the suf- 
ferers learn to take a juster view of their 
trouble, and to estimate how little or how 
much can actually be done to relieve it. 
When they have learnt this the real con- 
flict begins. The fabric of injustice or 
of ignorance is assailed from a hundred 
points ; on every side allies start up 
whom nothing but the sense of isolation 
has kept silent till now. Principles 
and counter-principles are stormily dis- 
cussed, schemes of all kinds are venti- 
lated, resolutions are passed, and divisions 
taken. At last the hour of victory comes ; 
sometimes late and lingering, sometimes 
nobly in advance of hope. Dut it is 
almost always found that, beneath the 
turmoil, some quiet, unostentatious 
agencies have been at work and have 
done not a little towards the ultimate 
discovery of the right or removal of the 
wrong. The prison-house has not only 
been shaken by the thunder, but also 
sapped by the stream. 

It is clear that we are on the brink of 
a great change in the whole system of 
written and unwritten laws which bear 
upon women. The coincidence in time 
and convergence in direction of so many 
distinct and disconnected movements 
affecting the status of women, is a sign 
politically unmistakeable. And one of 
the indications of the healthy and neces- 
sary character of the impending changes 
is this,—that private agencies are already 
beginning to put in operation, on a small 
scale, several of the projected reforms, 
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and to find their practical working satis- 
factory and safe. For instance, the 
“Rochdale Equitable Pioneers” have 
already taken measures, supported at 
present by moral force rather than legal 
stringency, to secure the co-operative 
shares and savings-banks deposits of the 
married women of their society from the 
clutch of drunken or improvident hus- 
bands. Here we have an instance of a 
public wrong righting itself by indi- 
vidual agencies, and affording good hope 
that legislation will follow where private 
equity has led. 

Again, there 1s a widespread demand 
that the professions, and especially the 
profession of medicine, should be thrown 
open to women. And here also we find 
that a few ladies have taken the matter 
into their own hands, and found an 
entrance by honourable though rugged 
ways into the ranks of those who heal ; 
and we find that the good results of this 
have been so clear that the great Uni- 
versity of Paris has just thrown open to 
wonien its medical degrees. Lastly, one 
of the most urgently expressed demands 
of the day is for a higher education for 
women—for State encouragement, for 
admission to universities, for fresh en- 
dowments, or at least for the restoration 
of endowments unjustly diverted from 
their original destination. Well, in this 
direction also an unofficial agency has 
arisen, which, in a year’s time, has 
dotted the United Kingdom with com- 
panies of young women, receiving an 
education in many respects as good as 
their brothers’, and affording, by the 
social, financial, and intellectual success 
of these local lectures, a happy augury 
for the future training of their sex. 

The first item of progress which I 
have to notice is the formation of asso- 
clations of schoolmistrésses in the large 
towns of the north, These rallying- 
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points for scattered teachers are a greater 
boon than the world, which knows little 
of such women, can readily imagine ; 
for the worst misfortune of the school- 
mistress is her isolation. Masters in 
schools are mainly University men, and 
so hang together; but the schoolmistress 
has often had to teach herself, and 
scarcely knows any one in the world. 
Solitude like this is apt not only to de- 
press, but to demoralize; for the school- 
mistress, unsupported by the opinion of 
other teachers, will often yield in despair 
to the fancies of ignorant parents,— 
fancies which she finds the power and 
the courage to resist when she knows 
that her own educational convictions 
have been successfully reduced to prac- 
tice by other schoolmistresses more expe- 
rienced than herself. These associations 
combined to form a North of England 
Council for promoting the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women, of which Mrs. Butler 
was elected president, and Miss Clough 
secretary ; and the Council immediately 
carried out a long-held idea of Miss 
Clough’s, which was, in a word, that 
girls’ schools, by co-operation, might 
secure’ first-rate teachers, who should 
give lectures of a strictly educational 
character, to be accompanied by reading 
at home and supplemented by examina- 
tions or subsidiary classes, where the 
pupils might be questioned and their 
knowledge tested. Mr. Stuart, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, was the 
first lecturer thus engaged. He lectured 
in the autumn of last year on Physical 
Astronomy, in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, and Sheffield, to audiences which 
Increased after every lecture, and which 
at last numbered 600 in all. These 600 
were not all, nor most of them, school- 
girls ; very many were governesses and 
young women past the school age and 
living at home. Most of these wrote 
papers in answer to questions set after 
every lecture, and certainly showed by 
their diligence and accuracy that the 
instruction had fallen on eager and 
receptive minds. 

In the spring of this year Bradford 
joined the connexion, and the task of 
lecturing was divided between Mr. 


Charles Pearson, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Mr. Hales, Fellow of Christ 
College, Cambridge. The total audience 
in these towns increased to 640, and in 
April and May Clifton and Cheltenham 
added 250 more. 

During the summer the scheme has 
been spreading, and local lectures are 
being delivered this autumn in Man- 
chester, Bowdon, York, Sheffield, New- 
castle, Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, 
Clifton, and Cheltenham. 

In England alone, then, there have 
been audiences this autumn amounting 
to some 1,500 young women in all,—as 
many as the young men at Oxford. 

The lecturers have in most cases been 
Fellows of Oxford and Cambridge col- 
leges; the subjects have been taken 
mainly from English history and litera- 
ture, although science of a sterner kind 
has occasionally been attempted with 
success. In Edinburgh a scheme sub- 
stantially the same has been started with 
brilliant success. Here, however, the 
impulse was given, not so much by actual 
teachers as by private ladies interested 
in education, and especially by Mrs. Cru- 
delius. The “ Edinburgh Ladies’ Educa- 
tional Association” numbers among its 
honorary members nearly all the leading 
men of the city, while its connexion 
with the University is maintained by the 
choice of the lecturers from among the 
Edinburgh Professors. Last winter Pro- 
fessor Masson delivered a course of thirty 
lectures on the History of English Litera- 


ture, which were attended by 265 pupils, 


94 of whom, by written essays and a 
written examination, obtained profes- 
sorial certificates on the same terms as 
University men. Most of the stu- 
dents were between twenty-two and 
thirty-five years old. Their papers 
received the highest praise.from one of 
the University examiners who was en- 
gaged to look them over, and the serious 
importance attached by the University 
to the movement is attested by the an- 
nouncement for the coming winter of a 
second course on English Literature 
from Professor Masson, a course on Logic 
and Mental Philosophy from Professor 
Fraser, and a course on Experimental 
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Physics from Professor Tait. Each 
course is to consist of forty lectures, 
delivered at the rate of two per week, 
and it is hoped that the Professors will 
resume and repeat their subjects every 
year. Similar courses have been de- 
livered by the Professors at Glasgow, 
and at the Queen’s College, Belfast.! 

It is remarkable also that at almost 
the same moment when these local 
lectures began in England, M. Duruy, 
the Minister of Education in France, 
issued a circular to the Recteurs, calling 
their attention to the deficiency of a 
higher education for women, and order- 
ing them to supply it, which has been 
done in some fifty towns by the repetition 
on behalf of women of the courses of 
secondary instruction which are afforded 
in the provinces to young men. In 
Italy, too, a very strong desire for higher 
education has lately been shown by many 
Italian ladies, who believe that their 
country needs above all things a social 
renovation which the gross ignorance of 
Italian women renders at present im- 
possible. 

I have not space to compare at length 
the benefit which a young woman may 
receive from these local lectures with the 
benefit which her brother may be re- 
ceiving at college, but I may just remark 
that I do not see why, so far as actual 
teaching goes, the sister need have at all 
the worst of it. Divinity Professors, 
paid at the rate of a hundred pounds a 
lecture, she certainly will not get, but 
the modest remuneration of the men 
who do the real work of the Universities 
may easily be rivalled by the co-opera- 
tive guineas of such a class as the schools 
and homes of any large town can supply. 
And experience shows that this cate- 
chetical teaching is more useful to most 
young people than private reading would 
be. ‘A mere book,” says Plato, ‘“can- 
not speak or question or answer for itself,” 
while the lecturer, as has been observed, 
is not only a speaking book, but many 
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books, and a book in English and not 
in German. The contact of mind with 
mind is a metaphor, but in the case of 
oral teaching it is a metaphor closer to 
the facts. And women are still more 
susceptible to this advantage than men. 
This, at least, is a difference which has 
been widely noticed in practice, and 
such differences are worth noticing, for 
it is only by providing for the differences 
in the habits of the minds of the sexes 
that we shall do justice to their essential 
equality. This remark applies not only 
to the methods, but to the subjects of 
teaching, and it is probable that a solu- 
tion of the vexed question of a common 
test for the two sexes will ultimately be 
found in an extension of the principle of 
alternative papers of equal difficulty but 
in different subjects, already adopted in 
our Cambridge Local Examinations and 
elsewhere. One or two collateral advan- 
tages of the local lectures may be briefly 
hinted at :—l. They contain within 
themselves a germ of University exten- 
sion. 2. They confront young women 
in a reasonable manner with reasonable 
men. 3. They encourage and help 
governesses, who attend in large num- 
bers, and are glad to hear good teaching 
and to know of the best books. 
4, They form a nucleus for educational 
libraries and for the friendships of fellow- 
students. 5. They pay. 

It should be clearly understood that . 
the lectures are of a strictly educational 
character. After each lecture the lec- 
turer sets questions which are answered 
on paper: he corrects, annotates, and 
returns each answer severally. And 
let him remember that girls are weaker 
and cannot stand so much teaching as 
boys, and that this is a reason that when 
they are taught they should be taught 
not worse, but better. 

There are still probably many parents 
who, without fears on the score of 
health, without difficulties on the score 
of money, do yet desire to debar their 
daughters from the pursuit of the nobler 
learning, through some idea that love of 
knowledge is not a genuine virtue, and 
that ignorance in women is agreeable to 
men. These are the parents of whom 
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the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
tell us that accomplishments are all 
they really wish their daughters to 
learn, and these with the view of secur- 
ing husbands. Now, to condescend for 
a moment to the tone of those persons’ 
minds, I would tell them that even as 
children of this world they are less wise 
in their generation than the children of 
licht. Matchmaking mothers, like other 
tacticians, are apt to underrate the sense 
of their adversaries, In the battle of 
drawing-rooms, music and water-colours 
are nothing to conversation. It does 
not pay anything like so well for a girl 
to be accomplished as to be amusing. 
Now nobody can amuse one long who is 
not well-informed. It is all nonsense 
about men being afraid of information 
in a wife. Young men about to marry 
are not such fools as they look. At 
any rate it is the best policy to be pre- 
pared for either event, and to remember 
that it is easy for a well-informed girl 
to imitate ignorance, if the exigencies 
- of an eldest son should require it, while 
it is quite impossible for an ignorant 
girl to imitate understanding. Clever 
men are said to marry silly wives. That 
is because they cannot find sensible 
ones; and my belief is that the men 
whom ignorance charms are scarcely 
worth charming. Plutarch says that the 
man who wants to keep his wife stupid 
that she may go on caring for him, 
is like the rider who is obliged to make 
his horse kneel down before he can get 
on its back. 

You may say that it is disgraceful 
that the education of women should be 
discussed in this tone, and upheld on 
grounds like these ; and it is disgraceful. 
But is it not much more disgraceful 
that it should be necessary to uphold it 
on serious grounds and against serious 
attacks? Is it not disgraceful that men 
should be found to profane the names 
of wife and mother by speaking as if 
the fulfilment of the duties of those 
holy relationships were the exclusive 
privilege of fools ? 

“Tho strongest reason I have,” says 
a clergyman, “for not wishing the 
enlargement of women’s minds, is that 
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it will make them irreligious.” It 
appears then that God is like a Chinese 
joss, who will fall out of any mind 
that is not narrow enough to prop Him 
up on both sides! 

There were men in an earlier genera- 
tion who wished to keep the whole 
nation in ignorance that the nation 
might be better fitted to obey its lords. 
But these Tory peers, who would fain 
have checked manufacturing industry 
because the artisans at Leeds and Bir- 
mingham learnt how to read and write, 
and sometimes even to speak for them- 
selves—these peers, I say, were not a 
whit more foolish or more wicked than 
the men who would still lock the gate 
of knowledge upon women, because it 
is beyond their proper sphere. It is 
God, not man, who determines the 
sphere of every living thing, and He 
has determined it for men and women 
alike, by giving them an intelligence 
which it is their duty to cultivate, and 
energies which it is their duty to employ. 
The sphere of women, indeed! at least 
motherhood is within woman’s sphere, 
and is the mother’s influence—that edu- 
cational engine to which all others are 
child’s play—to be entrusted to de 
signed incompetence and predetermined 
imbecility ? 

Prejudices revenge: themselves on 
their holders, and many a man, whose 
domestic theories sound lordly till life 
has tested them, finds his own scorn of 
women return upon himself, not only 
in the nothingness and the frivolity of 
his wife, but in the disorders or the ruin 
of his son. 

But some men would have women 
educated in such things as will fit them 
for the duties and positions of wives and 
mothers, and in nothing else. The men 
who speak thus show that they have 
failed to comprehend the very first and 
most rudimentary notion of a liberal 
education. For a liberal education is 
one which is specially intended,—so far 
as man’s imperfect methods can compass 
an end so fair,—which is intended, I 
say, to fit its recipients for al/ duties 
and for any position, by rearing them 
for that most comprehensive of all duties 
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and in that earliest of all positions which 
have been summed up for ever in the 
words, “ Glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” By all means, if there be any 
branches of teaching which specially fit 
women for the duties of the home—and 
such knowledges there are, and they are 
taught too seldom now—let women learn 
them ; but understand that she will only 
learn even these things mghtly if you 
teach her greater things as well ; and 
remember that the benefit of each science 
or each skill is not measured by its 
practical use when we have attained to 
it, nor even by the permanence of its 
details in our memory, but by the grasp 
of mind which we have gained along 
with it, and by the gentleness and 
serenity which follow our introduction 
to truth. 

These lectures, then, are a small thing 
accomplished, but they are a _ great 
thing begun. And, as in all efforts 
which really help women, it is women 
who have been the first to stir. It is 
women who must go on. There are 
many men who will give them sympathy 
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and help ; there are some men who will, 
if need be, give the best years of their 
lives to the cause. But from the genera] 
public, women who want a higher edu- 
cation need expect nothing better than 
indifference. And indifference will do. 
All that they need is to be let alone; 
the rest must be their own act, For 
invading armies may dash the iron from 
the slave, but the freedom of the soul 
and the intellect can be conquered only 
from within. 

Let women consider, then, what a 
duty is here! Let the thoughtless re- 
member that it is not themselves only, 
but their whole sex, whom they outrage 
by frivolity or sloth. That a man should 
be pleased with ignorance in a woman 
is a folly; that a woman should there- 
fore acquiesce in ignorance is a crime: 
for the first duty of women,—I say it 
again,—is to please, not men, but God, 
who has set us here to help each other 
and to glorify Him, tasks which need 
all the wisdom that life or death can 
teach. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ESTELLE’S LOVE-LETTER, 


Tue short winter of Languedoc was 
drawing near its close. The noonday 
sun had been fierce enough, but towards 
evening a cold wind had sprung up, 
increasing in violence as the sun went 
down. It was raging now tempestuously 
over the city of Toulouse ; sweeping up 
and down the streets in eddying blasts, 
bursting open doors, slamming the heavy 
window-shutters that careless housewives 
had left unfastened, screaming down 
chimneys, and whistling through every 
cranny of the quaint brick houses, 

The day-labourers on their way home 
to the poor suburb across the bridge of 
St. Cyprian, meeting the blast, turned 
back and waited shivering: the peasant 
women and children fled before it, taking 
refuge in courts and alleys and sheltered 
corners, till the violence of the hurricane 
should be spent. The dwellers in the 
noble quarter of the city, that lying 
between the Garonne and the Jardin 
Royal, hearing the roar without, in- 
stinctively drew nearer their wood-fires, 
shutting out the bleak unwelcome sounds 
as they best might, with the help of 
closed shutters and thick curtains. 

Among all the houses in that wealthy 
and exclusive quarter, there was not one 
which had a pleasanter drawing-room 
than Mrs. Russell's, on the first floor of 
the Hotel St. Jean, Rue des Couteliers. 
There was many a drawing-room in which 
greater splendour of carving and gilding 
and upholstery prevailed; some few, 
perhaps, possessing greater length of 
floor and height of ceiling; but in Mrs. 
Rtussell’s drawing-room there was, besides 
a great deal that was pretty, quaint, or 
valuable, that atmosphere of home that 
a room can only get by being lived in 
daily, and used as if it belonged to its 


mistress, instead of being kept as a 
state room for the reception of visitors, 
with blinds drawn down and furniture 
in strict order. 

The furniture in this room was a 
curious conglomeration. Scarcely a chair 
ora table matched. There were Japan 
tables and cabinets filled with hideous 
and valuable ornaments, and there were 
tables and cabinets of Florentine mosaic, 
and copies in alabaster of the famous 
antiques, such as one sees by thousands 
in Rome and Florence. Side by side 
with ancient high-backed chairs stood 
couches of the latest Paris make, where- 
on a visitor might recline and admire 
oak carving at his ease, with a feeling of 
thankfulness that his own back was not 
being tortured by the bosses and foliage 
which our forefathers’ backs had to lean 
against. Old pictures hung on the 
walls, retlected in the Louis Quinze 
mirrors which reached from floor to 
ceiling ; an old gilt clock stood on the 
mantelpiece, flanked by a couple of 
Dresden shepherdesses. The room was, 
moreover, filled with the perfume of the 
violets and gardenias for which Toulouse 
is so famous, and which have earned for 
her the name of “The City of Flowers.” 

Mrs. Russell was a little woman, most 
beautifully formed, with the hand and 
foot of a fairy, a sweet white and pink 
complexion, dark violet eyes, and a pro- 
fusion of curls, so white that she looked 
like a powdered marquise as she sat 
nestled in her low chair, enveloped in 
the luxuriant folds of a black velvet 
dress. She was one of those ethereal- 
looking creatures who live and move 
as if a mere breath would completely 
annihilate them, but who nevertheless 
contrive to get their own way, and who 
rule despotically over their husbands and 
children. 

Mrs. Russell had ruled despotically 
over her husband, Captain Russell, while 
he lived. He was dead now; he had 
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died at Pau when his eldest boy, Harry, 
was just old enough to enter the navy. 
Perhaps, if he had lived, his wife would 
have wished to see Harry in the army 
rather than in the navy, and would have 
been pretty certain to carry out her wish. 
But almost with his last breath Captain 
Russell had expressed a hope that Harry 
would enter the navy; and his wife for 
once put her own ideas on the point of 
a profession aside, and followed those of 
the husband who had been so indulgent 
to hers during his lifetime. Alfred, the 
baby and the pet, had grown up to 
idolize his sailor brother, and had de- 
clared, as soon as he could lisp, that he 
too would be asailor. Harry was second- 
lieutenant now, and sometimes Mrs. 
Russell looked forward as in a dream to 
a time when her younger son should be 
a mid on board the vessel of which the 
elder was captain. 

She was not thinking of her sons just 
now as she sat looking at the fire, but 
of her only daughter Estelle, who had 
found out that she had a will of her own, 
and was likely to give her some trouble 
in consequence. 

Estelle was standing a little way off 
in the shade. She was very unlike her 
mother, although there was that un- 
definable likeness that is never seen 
except in parent and child. The mother’s 
face was full of life, full of delicate 
colouring ; the daughter's deathly pale, 
and still as the face of a statue. Yet it 
was a kind sweet face in spite of its 
statuesque expression; and there was a 
wonderful charm in it when she looked 
up. For then a pair of liquid grey eyes 
were visible; deep, grave, honest eyes, 
like theirowner. They looked a speaker 
full in the face, neither staring nor 
affectedly modest, but with that child- 
like gaze that 1s too innocent to be 
bashful. The only thing striking about 
her was a profusion of brown hair wound 
round her head, and a certain regal way 
she had of standing and entering a room. 
One other thing, though not striking, 
was remarkable, as possibly conveying 
an indication of disposition, and this 
was her extreme plainness of dress. She 
had not a single ornament on of any 
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kind, nor any of the ends of bricht 
ribbon that girls delight in: a Quaker- 
ess might have worn her gown, but a 
Quakeress could scarcely have stood up 
in it in such queenly fashion. 

She stood before her mother now, as 
a royal lady might stand before a tribunal 
—firm, quiet, conscious of innocence, yet 
a little tremulous. Her eyes were fixed 
on a letter which she held in her hand. 
None could have guessed how beneath 
that quiet exterior a heart was throbbing. 

“Very tiresome, very pertinacious,” 
suid Mrs. Russell. “‘ Let me see what 
he says,” 

* Please, Mamma, it is my own letter,” 
said Estelle. 

“Give it to me immediately,” said 
her mother, turning round to look at 
her. ‘TI have a right to seo what he 
says. It was very impertinent of him 
to write to you at all.” 

The girl’s face changed. Something 
like a smile broke over it as her mother 
pronounced the word “ impertinent.” 

“Impertinent! Why, he loves me,” 
she thought. But she said nothing. 

‘“‘ Estelle, give me that letter.” Mrs. 
Russell did not raise her voice in the 
least, but there was that in her tone 
which warned her daughter not to tres- 
pass farther on her patience. Her lip 
quivered as she gave the letter into her 
mother’s hand. 

Mrs. Russell just glanced over the 
sheet, smiled contemptuously, and gave 
it back. 

“Sad stuff,” she said; “I think I 
should burn it if I were you. I don’t 
want to blame you, my dear, you can’t 
help it; but it is provoking when a man 
won't take ‘no’ for an answer. I told 
him when he wrote me that silly letter 
two years ago, that I had quite cther 
views with regard to you. I never met 
with any one so unreasonable !” 

. Perhaps that is because he likes 
me,” said Estelle, with a sweet sinile and 
a soft flush that flitted across her face 
and left it pale again. 

“Qh, I daresay,” replied Mrs. Russell, 
shrugging her shoulders. ‘“ But when 
a man has been refused already in the 
most decided manner, he has no right 
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to persist in paying attentions which he 
knows to be distasteful; especially when 
the motives on which the refusal was 
based still continue in full force. Is he 
at all more capable of keeping a wife 
now than he was two years ago? I 
daresay he lives up to his income, what- 
ever that may be, and is in debt besides. 
That is just the way with young men, 
and I don't suppose him to be wiser 
than his generation.” 

“Mamma! I am sure Louis is too 
honourable to run into debt.” 

“ Be good enough to call Mr. Vivian 
by his surname,” interposed the mother 
in a tone of freezing dignity. Girls 
are so apt to take things for granted. 
Pray how do you know he is not in 
debt ?” 

“T know that he is a true gentle- 
man.” 

Mrs. Russell laughed. “ Is that all?” 
she said. “ Why, his father was a true 
gentleman, every inch, and what did he 
do? First ran through his own small 
fortune, and then married a horrid Tvrish- 
woman, a merchant’s daughter, and ran 
through hers. She thought it a fine 
thing, no doubt, to marry a baronet’s 
brother, but I believe she repented the 
match when all her moncy was gone. 
As it was, you know, she couldn’t have 
educated her son at all without Sir 
George’s help. It was Sir George who 
sent him to college ; he told me so him- 
self. Of course,’ said Mrs. Russell, in 
conclusion, ‘he is well connected on the 
father’s side, but he has not the shadow 
of an expectation, and his mother is a 
most insufferable woman. I couldn’t 
think of the connexion for one moment.” 

“ But, Mamma, Lou Mr. Vivian, 
I mean—is so good and clever: and he 
has cared tor me so long—so long,” she 
repeated, with a plaintive little sigh. 
‘“* And yet he might have preferred many 
another girl, more attractive than I am.” 

“ And how do you know that he has 
not ?” 

“ Mamma, I am sure, I am certain,” 
she cricd, raising her head proudly. “I 
ean trust him as I would myself. I 
believe in him.” 

“T believe in him!” 





For one mo- 
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ment her eyes flashed defiance on her 
mother and the whole world. 

Mrs. Russell met the glance steadily, 
and as steadily looked it down. 

“Don’t look like that at me, if you 
please. You forget yourself.” 

Estelle’s head sank. She could not 
withstand her mother’s cool, firm look, 
and that Mrs. Russell knew. From her 
childhood Estelle had been repressed 
thus. Mrs. Russell had thereby saved 
herself an infinitude of useless and 
wearisome discussions, Why talk, when 
a look answered the purpose? So she 
looked her daughter down, and then 
turned to the fire, and went on as if 
there had been no interruption. 

“ After all, supposing him to be the 
model of constancy you picture to your- 
self, I see no great merit init. I sup- 
pose he has sense enough to see that a 
girl of your stamp is a rarity nowadays, 
You have been particularly well-educated, 
and are rather ultra-refined than other- - 
wise ; and I daresay he appreciates all 
that. If he had anything hke a fortune, 
I think I like him well enough to let 
you marry him. But he is poor, and, 
for all 1 see, likely to remain poor. 
And so it won't do. No. With your 
advantages you ought to make a brilliant 
marriaze. I look forward to sceing you 
one of the queens of society.” 

“ But,” remonstrated the daughter, 
“T don’t want to be a queen of society. 
I think such a life would be very weari- 
some indeed. Ishould not mind living 
in a small house, or not having a car- 
riage, We have one, and see how often 
we walk in preference to driving. No; 
I should not mind being poor, if—if my 
husband loved me.” 

Mrs. Russell’s fairy-like foot beat a fairy 
tattoo on the parquet. Her daughter’s 
obstinacy tried her patience sorely. If 
she had withstood her in this manner 
in the days of frocks and pinafores, she 
would have boxed her ears soundly and 
sent her to bed. But Estelle was nearly 
eighteen, and besides was too tall to 
have her ears boxed conveniently. Mrs. 
Russell was obliged to talk to her now, 
which was far more troublesome and 
less summary. 
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“ You will be incredulous?” she said. 
“‘ Shall I tell you what your life will be, 
if you marry a poor man? You will be 
obliged to rise early and go to bed late. 
You will be forced to occupy yourself 
with a thousand tiresome domestic de- 
tails ; you will have to mend stockings, 
for instance, and 2 

“Qh,” Estelle cried gleefully, “I 
should enjoy mending his socks above 
all things !” 

‘Don’t interrupt when I am speak- 
ing,” said Mrs. Russell, more and more 
annoyed. ‘Your husband will come 
home fagzed and cross—men are always 
cross when they are hungry—and you 
will have no dainty dinner to set before 
him, such as you get here every day. 
You will have nothing but cold mutton, 
or greasy chops. Poor people can’t have 
made dishes.” 

“ But I would take care that the chops 
were not greasy. Why should chops be 
greasy ?”” Estelle persisted. 

‘“‘ Because it is the nature of chops, 
that’s all. I thought I begged you not 
to interrupt me. Well, to grace your 
dinner, you will be there with a haggard, 
sallow face. Jtemember, a poor man’s 
wife won't be able to afford pretty new 
dinner-dresses. He will observe the 
difference, and think how well-dressed 
the girl was, and wonder why the wife 
should look so shabby. Perhaps he will 
think you don’t care about pleasing him. 
That, you may be sure, won't improve 
his temper. In the evening, if he is 
not cross, he will be sleepy or busy ; 
either case, no companion for you. ‘T 





am supposing you the wife of a profes-— 


sional man ; a barrister, like Mr. Vivian, 
for instance—by the by, mind you burn 
that letter of his. Well, if you have a 
family, there will be the worry of not 
being able to bring them up nicely for 
want of money, and of knowing besides 
that your husband’s death would bring 
beggary——” 

‘““Mamma, Mamma,” cried Estelle, 
“it could not, would not be so bad as 
that !” 

Mrs. Russell went on: 

‘“‘ Of course you may suppose that my 
supporting a widowed daughter with 
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any amount of grandchildren is utterly 
out of the question.” 

“ But, Mamma, of course we should 
not marry immediately. I always looked 
forward to waiting several years. And 
I don’t care how long I wait — for 
him.” 

“‘ istelle,” said her mother solemnly, 
‘vou don’t know what you are saying. 
If I really thought you capable of such 
a mad act as marrying Mr. Vivian, I 
should break my heart. And what on 
earth can you see in him ?” 

“T like him,” Estelle replied, obsti- 
nately. 

“ What has that to do with my ques- 
tion?” groaned the mother in despair. 
“Like him! I am sure he is the ugliest 
man I ever saw!” 

“T know he is ugly, but I don’t mind 
that at all, And he likes me.” 

“ But he is so shy, so uncouth; and 
he has such horrid ugly hands.” 

“And the ugly hands can write 
beautiful things, Mamma!” The girl's 
courage rose again as she thought of all 
that those ugly hands had done, and 
would do yet. 

“ What should you know about it?” 

‘“YWoe showed me part of an essay he 
was writing —that was when we were at 
Cauterets, two summers ago ; when you 
sprained your ankle, and had to le on 
the sofa so long. I did not understand 
much till he explained to me, but when 
I did understand, I thought it, oh, so 
beautiful! Ah,” she exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her hands, “he is so clever! I 
believe he knows everything. I think 
he will be Lord Chancellor one day !” 

It was not the least use to look at 
her. The girl was for the moment quite 
beyond the reach of Gorgon glances. 
And, as we have said, she was too tall 
to have her ears boxed. Mrs. Russell 
waited a little to give her time to cool, 
and then went on: 

‘‘ What nonsense! THe is the merest 
bookworm. He is shy and uncomfort- 
able in society ; only at home amongst 
musty old tomes, or among men as un- 
couth as himself. And I tell you again,” 
Mrs. Russell continued angrily, “his 
mother is a low, vulgar woman, a dis- 
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senter ; and all her relations are dis- 
senters, as far as I know—vulgar, at any 
rate. And I declare I would rather you 
remained single than have to blush for 
such a connexion as your marriage with 
Mr. Vivian would bring on me. I could 
never bear the disgrace, the mortification 
of the thing. dt would be my death- 
blow.” 

“ Qh, Mamma darling, don’t say that!” 
Estelle cried, with tears in her eyes. 

“T repeat, it would be my death- 
blow. There, I have done. If you will 
marry him, you know the consequences, 
It is a little hard that my only daughter 
should be the one to break my heart and 
disgrace herself for the sake of satisfy- 
ing a silly, girlish whim. After my 
bringing you up with such care—to 
distress me so cruelly.” And Mrs. 
Russell retired behind a Valenciennes 
handkerchief, and shed some very 
genuine tears of vexation. 

For Louis Vivian’s sake, Estelle could 
bear a good deal of lecturing, but her 
courage failed her when she saw her 
mother weep. 

“You know, Mamma, that I never 
could do anything to break your heart.”’ 

She turned to leave the room, not 
trusting herself to say more. As shie 
did so, the door opened, and the rustlo 
of a silk dress was heard. Mrs, Russell 
looked up. She was not sorry for the 
interruption. 

“Ts that you, Julia?” she asked 
pleasantly. “I have scarcely seen you 
for the day. Come and sit by me, and 
let me hear what you have been doing 
with yourself.” 

The young lady thus addressed, stood 
one moment holding the door-curtain in 
her hand before she entered the room. 
Casting a sharp glance from mother to 
daughter, she endeavoured from the ex- 
pression of their faces to get some clue 
to the subject of the conversation her 
arrival had interrupted. In this she 
was disappointed. Estelle left the room, 
preserving her usual quiet bearing, and 
Mrs. Russell had banished all traces of 
emotion from her voice and countenance 
simulianeously with the entrance of her 
visitor, She lay back in her chair, 
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playing absently with a fire-screen while 
she listened to the long list of nothings 
which went to fill up Miss Julia 
Maurice’s day. 


CHAPTER II. 
JULIA MAURICE. 


For some half-dozen seasons or more 
had Julia Maurice been the acknow- 
Iedged belle of her neighbourhood. 
When I inform my readers that this 
neighbourhood was that part of South 
Devon famous alike for the beauty 
of its girls and the splendour of its 
roses, it will be clear to them that 
Julia, to have so steadily kept her 
ground against all applicants for the 
palm of sovercignty, must have possessed 
beauty of no common order. She was 
the spoilt child of a large family of girls, 
of whom one was her elder. The rest, 
four in number, were waiting more or 
less patiently in the school-room till 
their sister should be settled. For 
Admiral Maurice dreaded nothing so 
much as a bevy of unmarried daughters, 
all out, and all hanging on his hands. 
“To have to pay for ball-dresses for one 
girl at a time was quite enough,” sai 
he. Henrietta, the eldest danghter, was 
a very plain, sober woman. She dresse« 
like a dowdy, and never went anywhere 
except to church. She lived by rule, 
fasted, and read portions from a manual 
of devotion at stated hours of the day. 
She was very stupid, Julia thought ; and 
in nothing did she show it more plainly 
than in giving half her allowance to the 
poor, and making a guy of herself: for 
the allowance was not more than sufficed 
for dressing respectably, scarcely that. 
Between these two sisters there was not 
a thought in common. Julia, to use 
her own phrase, had been too much for 
her mother ever since the age of twelve. 
By the time she was twenty, her authonty 
was completely established in the house. 
Her mother was afraid of her, and kept 
out of her way whenever she could. In 
the winter she was constrained to attend 
her to balls and parties. But even there 
she scarcely saw her. Julia generilly 
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vanished with the first waltz. “Stay 
where you are, Mamma,” she would say, 
. “and then I shall know where to find 
you.” So Mrs. Maurice would sit still 
till the end of the evening, or till any 
time that her daughter chose to return 
home, and if she ventured to ask whether 
she had enjoyed herself, she was told 
briefly that people couldn’t bear being 
asked questions when they were sleepy. 

Julia had many female acquaintances, 
but not one friend. Women feared and 
hated her. Malice and envy rose ram- 
pant at her approach; and for good 
reason. Girls knew they must resign 
their admirers, or be thankful at best 
for small scraps of attention, as long as 
she was in the way. If one more dar- 
ing than the rest tried to set her and 
her wiles at defiance, she only got 
laughed at for her pains. The more 
prudent resigned themselves without a 
strugsle, and repaired the mischief 
afterwards if they could. Mothers and 
daughters stigmatized her conduct as 
“shameful,” ‘bold,’ ‘ unfeminine ;” 
and old maids passed with averted faces 
and noses high in the air, as Julia, 
dressed in the extreme of fashion, and 
followed by her eamorati, trailed her 
long skirts up and down the Esplanade 
on a sunny afternoon. 

There had been a pleasant excitement 
in this at first, but now she was getting 
tired of it all, even of being admired. 
For the admiration, whether spontane- 
ous or not, never came to anything. Not 
that she had not had offers. She had 
had plenty, and kept a list of them in 
her pocket-book. She had been engaged, 
too, but it had generally been for so 
short a time that before people could 
begin to talk about the engagement, it 
was already a thing of the past. She 
corresponded secretly with a man in 
India, a third cousin, who had been 
very much in love with her, and whom 
she intended to take as being better 
than nobody, unless she could get any 
one who would be more to her mind 
before his regiment was ordered home. 
Nobody much more suitable had offered 
as yet, and she was beginning to get 
terribly tired of her life. A dim con- 
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sciousness haunted her sometimes that 
she would not always be young an 
beautiful. Henrietta, to be sure, was 
older, but, as she never would go out, 
she was no good as a foil. And Lizzy, 
the eldest of the four girls still in the 
school-room, was growing alarmingly 
handsome, and could not be kept in the 
background much longer. She thought 
sometimes now that it was folly in 
a woman not to hook a rich lover, and 
hold him fast, after she had passed the 
age of one-and-twenty. 

How this bright provincial star should 
have wandered so far out of her sphere 
requires a word of explanation. 

Shows, fétes, and archery meetings 
had abounded during the preceding 
season, and Julia, as usual, had shone 
supreme. Dut the summer was a very 
wet one, and more than one féte cham- 
pétre had begun and ended amid torrents 
of rain, which had penetrated imper- 
vious marquees, spoilt bonnets, put hair 
out of curl, and given chaperons the 
rheumatism. Worse than that, three of 
the prettiest girls, creatures so lovely 
that even Julia herself was forced to 
admire them, had succumbed to the 
combined influence of late hours and 
exposure to wet. Their first season had 
proved their last. Hardened pleasure- 
seeker as she was, Julia had not escaped. 
A cold which she had chosen to make 
light of settled on the chest, and the 
family physician had ordered repose, 
and a milder climate for the forthcoming 
winter. Mrs. Maurice had written to 
her old school friend, Mrs. Russell, 
begeing her to receive her daughter. 
Mrs. Russell had assented, and had 
taken the trouble to go herself as far as 
Paris to meet her. And this was how 
Julia came to be at Toulouse. 

She was undeniably beautiful. Women, 
hating her after their kind, criticised 
her colour: hinted that it was put on 
—which it was not—said that her 
under-lip was too full, the lower jaw 
too thick, that she had a double, yes, 
a very decided double chin, and a mark- 
ing of dusky down at the angle of her 
short upper-lip. But, depreciate as they 
might, there was no denying that Julia’s 
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mouth, with allits faults, was the veriest 
rosebud of a mouth, or that her eyes 
wero as dark and as bright as an In- 
dian’s, or that sonnets might have been 
written to her delicately- pencilled eye- 
brow. When her female critics had 
picked her to pieces to the best of their 
ability, they would sum up by saying 
she was a gentleman’s beauty. 

To spite critics, old and young, this 
undeniable fact remained: she was as 
splendid a piece of colouring as could 
be met with off canvas. A trifle too 
showy in her dress, maybe ; too fond of 
glitter and rustle—of rings, and pins, 
and bracelets, and chains ; too partial 
to pink streamers and such-like fur- 
belows. So thoucht Mrs. Russell, as 
she looked at Julia sitting opposite, 
with the light of fire and lamp full 
on her, and mentally contrasting this 
“loud” style of dress with her own 
daughter’s quict costumes. But Mrs. 
Russel] did as every one did: wound 
up by confessing to herself that Julia 
was a splendid creature. 

Meanwhile, stelle had retreated to 
her own room, and had locked the door, 
that she might read her beloved letter 
over again without interruption. <As 
she read it, the sadness of heart caused 
by her mother’s last words vanished, 
and she grew hopeful and buoyant 
again, It seemed very easy to wait. 


Even during those two years which . 


had elapsed since last she had seen 
Louis Vivian, the waiting had not been 
very hard. She had trusted him so 
completely, that but few of the pangs 
of uncertainty, or that undefinable 
jealousy generally supposed to bo an 
accompaniment of true love, had ever 
had place in her bosom. Now that he 
had written to her, she felt that there 
would never more be cause even for un- 
certainty. She felt that to doubt him 
would be a cruel insult, and a flaw in 
her love for him. She put aside her 
mother’s asseveration. She could not 
really mean that she would break her 
heart, the girl thought. And even if 
she did mean it, when shoe saw they 
were both in earnest, she would relent, 
and let them be happy, and write to 
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each other, and see each other some- 
times, and marry when she was old 
enough, and when Louis had position 
enough, She would begin now to pre- 
pare herself for being a poor man’s wife. 
She would ask Lisette, her maid, to 
teach her how to cut out her clothes, 
and how to darn stockings neatly. She 
felt rather ashamed of having disliked 
needlework so much hitherto. Julia 
was very clever with her needle, and 
she had thought her much given to 
waste time over intricate pieces of work: 
she would take example by her in 
future, and learn to do suchthings for her- 
self. “ After all,” she thought, “making 
and mending clothes cannot be very 
disagreeable work when one has learnt 
how to do it properly ; and if it were, I 
should not mind doing it for him. I 
should enjoy mending his socks,” 

She rose and looked at herself in the 
glass. It was no passing vanity, but 
merely a wish to know whether her face 
looked the same as it had done two years 
ago, when she had seen her last of Louis 
Vivian. ‘“ How terrible, if he were to 
come back and not know me,” she 
thought. And she decided that she 
would not alter the fashion of her hair, 
and frizzle And roll it up as Julia did, 
and as Julia was always wishing she 
would, but keep to the old way, the 
coronet of braided hair, and the thick 
coils wound round and round the back 
of her head: the way he loved. 

She sat for nearly an hour, and might 
have sat longer, thinking of that pleasant 
summer in the Pyrenees which had 
given a colouring to her young life; but 
her reverie was rudely broken by a 
beating at her door, and a shrill child’s 
voice, crying, — 

‘‘Mamma says you are to come im- 
mediately. Tea is nearly over.’’ 

She unbolted the door, and her brother 
Alfred burst in. Ho was about ten 
years old, and a great plague to the 
maids, to Estelle, and sometimes to his 
mother. The maids wero wont to ex- 
press their opinion of his peccadilloes 
pretty freely, even before Mademoi- 
selle: French servants have that habit. 
Estello would reprove them, and defend 
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alfred, though he plagued her as much 
as any one. She tried sometimes to 
make him behave properly, but her 
efforts were always snubbed by Mrs. 
Russell, who could see no fault in the 
child as long as he did not disobey her 
direct commands. She would complain 
of her daughter’s hardness and want of 
consideration, and wonder plaintively 
what would become of the dear boy if 
his mother were to die. And Estelle, 
awed by allusions to such a terrible loss, 
would then take herself severely to task, 
reproach herself with having been a 
monster of cruelty, and, by way of ex- 
piation, would let Alfred ride roughshod 
over her likes and dislikes for an in- 
definite length of time. 

The young gentleman burst in head- 
long as soon as his sister had unbolted 
the door. This was not, however, till 
she had put away Mr. Vivian’s letter in 
a sandal-wood box where she kept her 
few treasures: a locket containing her 
-father’s hair; a faded mountain-tlower 
which Louis Vivian had climbed to get 
for her; a scrap of one of his manu- 
scripts, much blotted and corrected ; 
and lastly, a small roll of drawing-paper, 
on which was a crayon sketch of a man’s 
head. This was a likeness of Louis 
Vivian which she had drawn from 
memory. She took one peep at it. 
“ Yes,” she said aloud, “it is like you, 
-dear, dear Louis.” Then, laying the 
letter for one moment to her cheek and 
lips, she put it into the box, which she 
hastily locked, for her brother was still 
beating impatiently at the door. 

“You are to come into the drawing- 
room immediately,” said Alfred as he 
burst in. And then he walked up to 
the dressing-table, and helped himself 
plentifully to his sister’s eau-de-cologne. 

“Qh, Alfred ! you know that is only 
allowed on Sundays.” _ 

‘Just this once. I’ve been kept in 
to-day, so you ought to give me a 
treat.” 

“Kept m again?” sighed Istelle. 
Alfred was a day-scholar at the Imperial 
Lycée, and but few days passed without 
his incurring detention for some breach 
of Lycée discipline. This was a trouble 
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to his sister, although she endeavoured 
to believe that his constantly getting 
himself into small scrapes was merely, 
as Mrs. Russell declared it to be, the 
natural rebelliousness of English high 
spirit against French military discipline. 
All she could do in the matter was to 
sce that he prepared his lessons properly, 
so that at the end of the month bad 
marks for conduct might be balanced 
by good ones for lessons, 

“Yes,” Alfred went on: ‘Jean Co- 
queril made a long nose at me while the 
arithmetic lesson was going on, and I 
made a face at him. Then the master 
looked his way, so that he could not 
make a face back again ; so in revenge, 
when we went to play, he called mea 
great calf and a great baby, and said I 
might be a prize at the next cattle fair. 
Of course, as an English boy, I couldn't 
stand that, you know, so I knocked him 
down and made his nose bleed; and 
then he cried and went and told the 
usher, though I offered to let him fight 
me if heliked. The usher said I was 
to be kept in, of course; and Jean 
Marie had to wait twenty minutes when 
he came to fetch me.” 

Boys attending either public or pri- 
vate schools in France must always be 
accompanied to and fetched from school 
by a servant, parent, or other person 
authorized. This rule is invariably en- 
forced, whatever the age of the pupil. 
The older, the more liable to run into 
mischief, they say. 

“Where have you been?”’ Mrs. Rus- 
sell inquired coldly, when her daughter 
re-entered the drawing-room. Estelle 
replied timidly that she had been in her 
own room, and drank her tea hastily, for 
old Jean Marie was waiting to take the 
tray away. 

“T cannot have the servants hindered 
in their work in this way,” Mrs. Russell 
said. Jean Marie had been waiting two 
minutes perhaps. 

Estelle blushed guiltily. Her mother 
looked at her (or she thought she did) 
as if she knew what she had been doing 
in her own room—dreaming over her 
love-letter instead of burning it, as Mrs. 
Russell had contemptuously alae 
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She felt uncomfortable, and shrank 
away from the lamplight till her tell- 
tale cheeks should cool But Julia 
Maurice was unwittingly the means of 
restoring her to her mother’s yood 
graces. There was to be a ball at the 
Préfecture, a Mid-Lent ball, and Julia 
had declared her intention of having a 
new dress fur it, even if she went into 
debt. 

To hear such an intention announced 
with a frankness that left no doubt as 
to whether Miss Maurice meant to carry 
it out was sufficiently alarming to Mrs. 
Russell. It occurred to her that she 
had not given her daughter the best 
possible companion in a girl who 
thought so lightly of going into debt ; 
who absolutely used slang expressions 
too, called getting into debt, “ outrun- 
ning the constable.” 

“I cannot see what you want of a 
new dress,” she said, severely. ‘And 
I do not like to hear young ladies talk 
slang.” 

‘*Qh, slang is quite the proper thing, 
you know,” said Julia, unabashed. 

“In certain circles, perhaps,” said 
Mrs. Russell, with a contemptuous 
movement of her head—not a toss— 
and an emphasis on the word “certain” 
strong enough to annoy Julia. It said 
quite plainly, “ My dear child, you are 
socially inferior to me and mine.” 

“ Anyhow, I am going to have a new 
dress,” Julia said. In her turn she 
hoped to annoy Mrs. Russell. ‘ Tit 
for tat, my old lady,” she thought. 

“Tf you really must, though I see no 
necessity for it myself, you had better 
have it at my milliner’s, or I will lend 
you the money. But I beg that you 
will not leave bills while you are staying 
with me.” 

The tone of admonition was a little 
too much for Julia. “ Of course I don't 
want to run into debt,” she said, “ not 
if I can help it. But what is a girl to 
do? One must dress, you know, if one 
goes out. And the guv—papa, that is 
—is the stingiest old screw you ever 
saw.” All this in a tone of apology. 
Mrs. Russell elevated her eyebrows 
and tovk up the newspaper, inwardly 
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thanking Heaven that, after all, her 
daughter was not as other women’s 
daughters. And then they worked and 
read in silence till bedtime. Julia sat 
up till two o'clock, reading a highly- 
flavoured novel of Dumas’, and ¥stelle, 
with her letter under her pillow, slept 
and dreamt of Louis Vivian. 


CHAPTER III. 
HUGUENOTS AT HOME. 


Ir was the day after the Mid-Lent ball. 
Julia Maurice had figured thereat in a 
new dress, as she had declared before- 
hand. She had also danced all the 
round dances, partly to gratify her own 
liking of them, partly to annoy Mrs. 
Russell, whose opinion it was that a 
young lady of birth and breeding should 
restrict herself to quadrilles, except at 
very smnall and select parties. Julia, 
who thought Mrs. Russell a sort of 
ovress as regarded the propricties, made 
the most of such small methods of 
asserting her English independence as 
lay in her way. It had been a great 
satisfaction to her to look over her 
shoulder as she whirled down the room, 
and see Estelle sitting by her mother in 
a plain white muslin. There was, how- 
ever, one drawback to her satisfaction ; 
Fstelle had a string of pearls round her 
neck, the like of which Julia knew she 
could never hope to possess, unless, in- 
deed, as she said to herself, she lad the 
luck of marrying a rich man; and of 
such luck she saw no present prospect. 

They had another party this night, 
althouvh Mid-Lent was over, and Lenten 
practices were supposed to be in full 
force again, 

This, however, was quite a different 
sort of party to the Catholic parties. As 
far as the practice of mortification went, 
this was as Lenten a party as any one 
could wish. At any time of year, Mrs. 
Russell would have found it a severe 
mortification, This was a working 
party, whereat the ladies belonging to 
the Reformed faith at Toulouse took 
their pleasure grimly, and helped for- 
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ward their cause by preparing for the 
annual charity bazaar. The only scope 
for female competition at these parties 
lay in the beauty and fineness of the 
work ; no fine dressing was allowed. 

Even Julia, awed for once by Mrs, 
Russell’s stern dictum, put on a plain 
dark dress, and consoled herself for hav- 
ing to cover up her neck and arms— 
necks and arms were an abomination to 
the pastors—by doubling the quantity 
of rings on her fingers and bracelets on 
her wrists. Mrs. Russell looked at her 
as she entered the room thus bedizened, 
but said nothing. She felt a sort of 
contemptuous pity for the bad taste her 
guest displayed, and again thanked 
Heaven that her daughter Estelle was 
not like other women’s daughters. 

They went downstairs across the 
court, and then passed down the cloister, 
Mathurine, Mrs. Russell’s maid, going 
before with a lamp. Grim and dark 
the cloister was now, grim and dark as 
it had been in the days when the 
Knights of St. John had walked up 
and down the broad flags. Their glory 
had departed; their hotel, once the 
most splendid establishment in that part 
of France, was subdivided, and turned 
into private dwellinys ; a cloth market 
was held at stated intervals under the 
silent arcades. Turning out of the 
cloister, Mrs. Russell and her com- 
panions arrived at an arched doorway, 
beyond which was a flight of steep 
stone stairs. These being mounted, 
they reached a second archway and a 
second flight of stone stairs, steeper than 
the first, unswept and dilapidated. Then 
they came to a long vaulted corridor, at 
the end of which wasadoorway. Across 
this doorway hung a leathern curtain, 
which being drawn aside revealed a dis- 
tant glimmer of light and a confused 
sound of voices. This was Madame 
Fleury’s house, where the working party 
was being held. At the drawing-room 
door appeared Madame Fleury herself, 
“vot up” ina style befitting the leader 
of the Protestant community of Toulouse, 
Madame PFieury curtsied low, shook 
hands, kised them all three on beth 
cheeks, and led Mrs. Russell to an arm- 
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chair at the upper end of the room, 
where the married ladies were congre- 
gated. [stelle and Julia stayed behind; 
arm-chairs were not for them, and every 
other chair seemed occupied. 

“Come here; I have kept seats for 
you,” cried a lively black-eyed girl, 
Madame Fleury’s niece Mathilde, Es- 
telle beckoned to Julia, and they got 
into the vacant space pointed out by 
Mademoiselle Mathilde, and looked 
around them. 

It was a handsome room enough,— 
rather dark and heavy, perhapa, but not 
bare and cold-looking, as most French 
drawiny-rooms are in winter. There 
were three large tables set out in a row, 
garnished with a number of moderator 
lamps with shades, and round every 
lamp sat a cluster of ladies, old, young, 
and middle-aged, altogether some thirty 
or forty in number, very busy at their 
needles, and nearly all chattering like 
magpies. Heaps of work lay about in 
dire confusion. 

“Is all this to be done to-night?” 
said Julia, pointing to the work, and 
addressing Estelle in English. 

“No,” Estelle said; “some of it will 
be taken home, and brought back to the 
next meeting, or when finished.” 

And then, resolutely refusing the 
flower-work which Mademoiselle Ma- - 
thi.le proposed, she chose some hem- 
ming. lt was very hard stuff that she 
had to work upon, and she pricked her 
fingers and broke her needle. But she 
did not mind that: for she intended to 
be severely practical in all housewifely 
matters now, for Louis Vivian's sike. 

Julia had seen Mademoiselle Mathilda 
once or twice when she had come with 
her aunt to visit Mrs. Russell. She had 


-an idea that the French girl admired 


her. She turned to her graciously, and 
made a remark on her work. Made- 
moiselle Mathilde did admire the bril- 
Niant English girl very much. Sho 
almost envied her her wonderful colour. 
That brown dress, very lke ber own, 
only heightened the beanty of Miss 
Maurice’s complexion, Poor Mathilde 
could tell well cnoneh by her glass what 
the russet silk did for her, And her 
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aunt had made her take the ear-rings 


from her ears that evening, because the 
pastor was coming ! 

“Have you danced much this winter?” 
said Julia. 

“Monsieur Cazires—our pastor, that 
is—does not approve of dancing. Do 
you know him? He has been at Mont- 
auban for his health, He preaches 
beautifully.” 

“T have not met him,” said Julia. 
“What a charming little opera-house 
you have here! They say the perform- 
ances have been better than usual this 
Lent. Have you been to see Les T'rovs 
Nicolas yet ?” 

“‘T have never been near the place !” 
answered the French girl, with an un- 
disguised look of horror. For Monsieur 
Fleury was a burning and ashining light 
in Toulouse, and public amusements 
were not so much as named in his house. 
“Why,” she continued, “the pastor 
would preach about it if we—if any of 
his flock—were to indulge in such 
worldly distractions.” 

“Fancy the pastor's interfering !” 
quoth Julia. ‘I wonder any one 
should put up with it. Why, you dare not 
call your souls your own, at that rate!” 

“It is true; they are not our own,” 
the French girl replied demurely, but in 
perfect good faith. 

Julia wondered if all French Pro- 
testant girls were as stupid as this one. 
“What do you do to amuse yourselves 
and get through life down here?” she 
asked, with a yawn. 

“Oh,” said Mademoiselle Mathilde, 
hesitating, “‘we have a great many—I 
mean—we—we have not very many 
amusements. My aunt took me to see 
a collection of wild beasts the other day. 
It was very instructive; only the lion 
roared, and we got frightened, and camie 
away immediately. In the summer my 
aunt takes me to walk in the Botanical 
Gardens, and we attend the botanical 
lectures, and the astronomical course at 
the Observatory. And there is the 
vintage in the autumn. And we work 
for the bazaar. I like making flowers— 
don’t you, Mademoiselle ?”’ 

“(Jnce we gave a dance at home,” 


said Julia, ‘and I made every flower 
that decorated the rooms. It took me 
a week. I would not let any one help 
me. But I was very glad when it was 
done. It was something, you know, to 
be able to say one had done all that 
without any help.” 

“Yes,” said Mathilde. And then her 
aunt called her to look for something, 
and she did not come back. 

“You must not talk about dancing to 
Mathilde,” said Estelle; “ they think 
all that so wicked here.” 

“What a pack of nonsense!” said 
Julia. ‘I wonder Mrs, Russell has 
anything to do with such people.” 

“But they are very good, and we 
have no right to pain them, Mamma 
says,” continued Estelle. 

Which was undeniable. So Julia 
was silent, and worked till there was a 
movement and a buzz at the other end 
of the room; when she inquired whether 
the people were going. 

‘““No, indeed; our pastor is just 
come,’’ said some one near her, standing 
up with outstretched neck. 

Julia stood up too, and sat down 
again, as a fat, heavy-looking man 
entered the room. 

‘So that’s their pet pastor,” she said 
to Estelle. “ What a vulgar horror!” 

Monsieur le Pasteur Cazeres, in blissful 
ignorance of the verdict just pronounced 
on him, proceeded slowly up to the end 
of the room where all the elder ladies 
sat in arm-chairs, and where Madame 
Fleury was just then busily engaged 
in quelling a dispute between two 
ancient dames as to the respective merits 
of two dolls they were dressing for the 
bazaar. The sight of their favourite 
preacher was as oil on the troubled 
waters. Pastor Cazcres moved on, dis- 
pensing nods and smiles to his flock, 
and there was a movement and a buzzing 
behind him as he went, for he was a 
very great personace. He ruled witha 
rod of iron, and the women liked it, 
and bowed themselves down and—meta- 
phorically—kissed the feet of their Pro- 
testant pope. And in no house did the 
pastor reign more supreme than in rich, 


good-natured Madame Fleury’s. In the 
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erecting between the two, the conde- 
scension was all on his side, the de- 
ference on hers. ‘Then he turned and 
faced the crowd of admirers. There 
was a sudden “hush!” The orator 
spoke, and the Frenchwomen held their 
tongues to listen. 

** It rejoices me,” said the pastor, in 
a full, rulling, unctuous voice—“ it re- 
Joices ne, dear Christian sisters, h—m 
—it rejoices me to mect such a large 
assembly here to-night, all piously and 
busily employed in works of charity. 
H—m!” 

Here the pastor produced a blue 
check pocket-handkerchief. 

“Dear Christian friends, your privi- 
luge is sweet and precious, swect and 
precious! h—m! That which is under- 
_taken in a spirit of humility and self- 
devotion must enjoy the blessing of 
success. H[—m! 

“ Dear Christian friends, it rejoices 
my heart to see so many of you here 
to-night. Bless you! Bless you all! 
H—m! I thank you from my heart 
for this welcome. It is, indeed, con- 
soling to your pastor to find his return 
to the scene of his arduous labours thus 
hailed with joy. H—m!” 

The pastor passed his blue handker- 
chief over his brow, stuck out his chin, 
and turned his eyes heavenwards, <A 
murmur of applause ran round the room. 
Madame Fleury, whose eyes had followed 
«very motion of the pastoral lips, held 
up her hand and cried “hush!” He 
was going to speak again. 

“We who giveth to the poor lendcth 
to the Lord: as you, dear sister Fleury, 
have experienced full well, for your 
substance has been blessed to you ten- 
fold.” Madame Fleury looked down 
and tried to look humble. “I am deeply 
thankful for the present opportunity of 
placing before all my dear Christian 
sisters the privilege of helping forward 
a good and great work; no less, dear 
friends, than the saving an immortal 
soul from destruction.” 

A murmur ran through the room. 

“ Yes,” ejaculated M. Cazeres, looking 
steadily towards one particular corner 
of the room,— yes. There is in this 
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very town, at this very moment, a soul 
—an immortal soul, to be rescued from 
the fangs of the Destroyer. Think, my 
Christian friends, an immortal soul!” 

The women crowded up closer to 
their shepherd. Sprightly Mathilde 
caucht hold of her aunt’s arm, and 
looked timorously over her shoulder. 

The pastor proceeded in his deepest 
tones :— 

‘There is in a certain quarter of this 
city a poor orphan, one of our co- 
religionists, compelled to serve in a 
Catholic family for her daily bread. 
She is forced to keep fast-days with the 
rest of the family. More than that. 
Being asked whether she possessed a 
rosary, and answering in the negative, 
one was given her, asserted to have been 
blessed by the Pope. Blessed by the 
Man of Sin! 

“ Beloved friends, reflect on that ! 

‘‘ Numerous instructions were given 
her for using it, and the mistress of the 
house, in her misguided’ zeal, went so 
far as to make her repeat the prayers 
after her: prayers which you all know 
to consist of Paters and Aves, in spite 
of the poor orphan’s reiterated assur- 
ances that she belonged to the Reformed 
Church,” 

Murmurs of sympathy ran round the 
room. The pastor waved his hand and 
proceeded :— 

“ Farther. The girl’s presence is re- 
quired at such times as the family unite 
for purposes of devotion. These devo- 
tions, so-called, consist mainly in Lita- 
nies to the Virgin Mary and the saints. 
And if, among this crowd of minor 
intercessors, the Most High were ad- 
dressed, would not His offended Majesty 
refuse to hear?”’ 

Again the room resounded with sym- 
pathetic murmurs. Again the pastor 
passed the blue check handkerchief over 
his moist brow, and cast his eyes up- 
wards. The younger ladies glanced 
round, and whispered to cach other, 
“ Dear, good Monsieur Caztres! Oh, 
how beautifully, how admirably he 
speaks! Every word is heartfelt!” 
The elders nodded and wiped their eyes, 
and wagyed their heads impressively 
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Descending from the sublime to the 
practical with the ease which belongs so 
peculiarly to great minds, the pastor 
proceeded to inquire among the devout 
matrons round him for one who would 
take his protéygée into her household. 
Here he was met by an unforeseen dif- 
ficulty. All the ladies present were 
already supplied with servants according 
to their needs, and there was some re- 
luctance expressed by such of them as 
felt bold enough and wise enough in 
their own conceits to have any opinion 
which diverged from their pastor’s, at 
the idea cf receiving a girl with whose 
antecedents they were totally unac- 
quainted, and who, while calling herself 
a Protestant orphan, might be an im- 
postor, or a thief—nay, a Jesuit in 
disguise. 

The pastor’s face grew dark. He had 
expected his protégée to be received with 
open arms, and he could not brook this 
unlooked-for opposition. 

In most unequivocal terms, he pro- 
ceeded to denounce the coldness of 
heart of the rich, and was on the point 
of making a forcible application of the 
story of Dives, when Madame Fleury, 
whose face had become white with 
dread lest in his zeal the pastor should 
mention her by name, ventured to in- 
terrupt him, exclaiming that she would 
take the girl into her own household, 
and befriend her in any way appreved 
by Monsieur Cazéres or his colleague, 

Monsieur Caztres’ countenance re- 
gained its normal expression of pious 
self-satisfaction ; his tone changed from 
denunciation to approbation ; the rising 
storm was lulled. 

The hum of conversation again rose, 
and continued until the appearance of 
a footinan with a silver tray Jaden with 
little black books, which he handed 
round to the company. Then there 
was a sudden silence, and some people 
put their hands before their eyes, and 
assumed a devotional attitude. 

‘Ts it good to eat?” Julia whispered 
to Esteile, as she took a little book fiom 
the tray. 

Estelle smothered her inclination to 
laugh. ‘‘Ilush,” she said, “they are 
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going to sing and pray. It is rather 
tiresome, I own; but they think it 
right to finish the evening so; and 
some of them are such good people. 
Please don’t laugh, Julia.” 

But Julia did laugh. And there wasa 
sudden *‘ Tush!” from the upper end of 
the room, and somebody cried, ‘Young 
ladies!” in a warning voice. Julia 
stopped, and Estelle blushed violently, 
and wished she had stayed at home. 

M. Caztres now began to clear his 
throat as if he meant business. Madame 
Fleury beckoned to the footman, who 
brought a glass of sugared water, which 
she took and reverently presented to 
the pastor. Everybody got into a seat. 
There was a moment’s pause, and then 
a hymn was given out, and sung by the 
entire assemblage at snail’s pace, to no 
particular tune, and in the key best 
suited to the capacity of each indi- 
vidual throat. After this a chapter was 
read and expounded by the pastor. And 
then all rose to hear a prayer, which 
was the grand performance of the even- 
ing. Here Monsieur Caz¢res seized the 
precious opportunity of making special 
allusions to topics connected with the 
Reformed interest, as well as of remind- 
ing Providence of long-standing indi- 
vidual claims to some peculiar mark of 
favour. Madame Fleury being the wife 
of the most influential member of the 
community, as well as the hostess of the 
evening, came in for the lion’s share of 
recommendation to Divine favour; a 
recommendation endorsed by the pastor, 
who doubtless knew what he was about, 
by the text, “To him that hath shall 
be given.” 

Some men whine when they pray, as 
though they hoped to wheedle the 
Almighty into granting His favours. 
Some shout as thongh He were deuf. 
Some adopt a bullying tone, Monsieur 
Cazeres’ manner was peculiarly his own 5 
he addressed the Deity as if be were on 
excellent terms with Ilim, and didi’t 
care who knew it. 

Julia had at first’ been as much 
amused with the evening's proceedings as 
she would have been at a drawing room 
farce. Lut Monsieur Cazcres’ prayer 
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seemed interminable; and she, bold 
as she was, did not venture to giggle 
while the eyes of forty Protestant 
ladies were on her. She stood first 
on one foot, then on the other, and 
yawned behind her hymn-book. Estelle 
stood patient and quiet. She was 
willing to help the Protestant ladies 
in their work, and give her pocket- 
money to their charities; but she could 
not believe in their pastor, hang on 
every word that fell from his lips, and 
treasure them up in her mind, as her 
neighbours did. She disliked M. 
Cazéres. She thought him unrefined, 
discourteous at times, overbearing. But 
at the same time she was sorry to think 
so, and quite willing to suppose that 
she set too much store by what he 
and some men of his stamp would 
have called “snares,” “worldly sub- 
tleties.” 

But M. Cazéres’ prayer, like other 
exercises, came to an end at last. The 
‘‘Amen” sounded out, and was re-echoed, 
and the ladies turned to the work-tables, 
and began collecting their scattered pro- 
perty. Estelle breathed freely again. 
After hearing Madame Fleury’s name 
mentioned, she had listened with burn- 
ing cheeks fearing to hear her mother’s, 
for Mrs. Russell had shortly before made 
a handsome donation to the orphanage. 
She turned after her companions, and 
began folding up her work. 

The foctman reappeared with the tray, 
laden with cakes instead of hymn- 
books. After him came a demure wait- 
ing-woman, in a stiff goffered cap and 
muslin apron, carrying a tea-tray, which 
she placed before her mistress. Madame 
Fleury filled the cups, which were then 
carried round by M. Fleury and two 
other gentlemen, who had hitherto re- 
mained invisible. M. Cazéres, with a 
cup in his hand, glanced at the group 
of girls sitting a little on one side. Ilis 
discrituinating eye singled out Julia, 
aiid he honoured her by walking across 
the room and prescuting her with a cup 
of Madame Fleury’s weak tea. 

Julia received her diluted portion 
with a freezing bow. Adolphe Gustave 
Caztres, member of the Protestant Cul- 
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lege at Montauban, and Head Pastor of 
the Temple Evangclique at Toulouse, 
was absolutely nothing more in her 
eyes than a vulgar dissenting preacher, 
—a man whom the Admiral would not 
have allowed inside his doors ! 

But she looked so handsome, in spite 
of her ill-humour, that the pastor set 
himself to play the agreeable to this 
perverse Anglican sheep ; to the wonder 
and disgust of the junior members of 
his own flock, whose piercing southern 
glances fell with unconcealed ill-will on 
the beautiful stranger on whom their 
shepherd thus deigned to cast the light 
of his countenance. For one of them 
to have been the object of such atten- 
tion would have been sufficient to raise 
up mingled envy and admiration in all 
hercompanions’ bosoms. Each member 
of the youthful band would have striven, 
by her lamb-like demeanour, to be the 
next to secure a kind word—a moment's 
conversation—with the pastor-orator. 
But for him to select a stranger, an 
Englishwoman, who so seldom gave 
herself the trouble of attending divine 
service at the Temple ; who now scarcely 
condescended to speak to Monsicur Ca- 
zeres, or even to give him a civil look: 
this, truly, was a grievance almost too 
great to be borne! 

Julia herself would willingly have 
transferred the pastor's attentions to the 
members of his own flock. Had he heen 
a dainty English clergyman, one of those 
who cultivate flowing whiskers and a 
soft tenor voice, who rejuice in snow- 
white hands with filbert nails, speak in 
confidential undertones, wear silken 
cassocks and fine linen, and fare sump- 
tuously every day, she might, although 
she by no means affected clergymen, 
have listened to, or even flirted with 
him, for want of a better. 

But this man! Angels and ministers 
of grace, defend her from him! 

This Calvinist,—fat, awkward, ugly ; 
with immense hands sprawhng about 
as if they did not belong to him ; glove- 
less hands, with black, ill-shapen nails ; 
nails that had never made acquaintance 
with perfumed Paris toilet soaps ab 
three francs the cake,—this provincial 
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Boanerges, whose hair niggardly Nature 
had caused to grow straight and wiry, 
and in whose face was collected all 
possible heaviness, sanctimoniousness, 
and self-laudation! This fright dared 
play the agreeable ! 

The English belle just gave him one 
look, as he bent over her with an air of 
patronage, and laid down her cup with 
a Jadylike gesture of dissatisfaction. 

“You find the tea too strong,” ex- 
claimed Pastor Cazeres. ‘Ah! this 
dear Madame Fleury always makes it 
so. Everything in her house is of the 
best. but young ladies’ nerves must be 
considered. Allow me, Mademoiselle, 
to take back your cup for some hot 
water.” And M. Cazcres hurried away 
in search of it. 

“Good gracious!” cried Julia, in 
English ; “why, ’tis hot water already ! 
Estelle, does the wretch expect me to 
drink it?” 

Estelle could not speak for laughing. 

“My dear young ladies,” cried Ma- 
dame Fleury, rushing up with great 
impetuosity, and followed at a soberer 
pace by the pastor with the tea-cup and 
an earthen pot containing lukewarm 
water. ‘My dear young friends, our 
sood pastor has been scolding me for 
making the tea too etrong. 1 thought, 
indeed, that you English liked it very 
black; though I myself consider it 
most hurtful to the nerves and the 
complexion. Is this Mademoiselle’s 
cup? Allow me. Dear Mees Estelle, 
your cup, too, please. Ah, Madame 

toussel, do you abandon us already ? 
Dut indeed it is quite early.” 

““My young people were up dancing 
till late last night,” replied Mrs. Russell, 
who approached just in time tosee Estelle 
swallow the aqueous contents of her tea- 
cup with a face of comic resignation. 

“ Madame should not hurry her young 
ladies away. They are better employed 
this evening than they were yesterday,” 
said M. Cazcres severely. 

Mrs. Russell bowed haughtily. “I 
am perfectly satisfied at the manner in 
which my daughter disposes of her 
time.” 

“Your daughter, Madame,” continued 


the pastor uncompromisingly, “has a 
soul to be saved—or lost.” 

“‘T am aware of the fact, thank you,” 
replied Mrs. Russell, frigidly. 

Madame Fleury broke in, in fear and 
trembling, ‘‘ Dear Madame, dear Made- 
moiselle, do take another cup. M. Ca- 
zeres, would you fetch a cup for Madame? 
Would you bring me the teapot here #” 

The English ladies declined, and with 
a profusion of deep curtsies, took their 
leave, and threaded their way back 
through the long passages, down the 
stone stairs, and across the court again, 
preceded by the demure wailing-maid 
in the goffered cap carrying a candle. 

Alfred burst out on them as soon as 
they got to Mrs. Russell's private stair- 
case. “Tlarry’s come, and he’s got big 
whiskers, and he said I might get up 
and keep him company.” And then he 
vanished, being in very airy costume. 

‘Monsieur is come,” said Mathurine, 
appearing with a light, and a broad 
grin on her yellow face. Mrs. Russell 
ran upstairs with a joyful exclamation, 
and was met by a handsome, hairy, 
sunburnt youth, who bent himself down 
to receive her maternal embrace, and 
then lifted her by the waist, and carried 
her into the drawing-room as if she 
had been a small parcel. 

“Put me down, you saucy boy,” cried 
his mother, greatly delighted. 

“You dearest of little mothers! How 
many hearts have you broken since last 


I had the pleasure of seeing you?” asked | 


Harry Russell. 

“ Put me down this instant, sir,” cried 
Mrs, Russell. 

‘‘Give us another kiss,” said her son. 
“You are so pretty, by Jove! I shall 
be having a stepfather if I don’t look 
out.” This was an old joke of his. 

“Warry ! you are incorrigible. Put 
me down. ‘There is a young lady here 
to whom you must be introduced.” 

Harry dropped his mother on to the 
floor, and encased himself in his quarter- 
deck propriety in less time than it takes 
to write. 

“T beg ten thousand pardons,” he 
said, blushing through his brown skin. 
Julia was not in the room, however. 
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She had retired to her own room to ex- 
amine whether her headdress had been 
disarranged by the hood. 

“Darling old fellow!” cried Estelle, 
throwing her arms round her brother. 
“‘ How handsome you have grown! Give 
me a good kiss !” 

“ All right; another time, when we're 
alone, dear. I hate embracing in public. 
There, there, that will do.” For Juha 
had entered. 

Estelle drew back mortified. “I beg 
your pardon,” she said. ‘But I was 
so glad to see you.” And then Mrs. 
Russell inquired about his journey. 

““ Monsieur is served,” said Jean Marie, 
the factotum of the house, who made a 
military salute as hespoke. Jean Marie 
was an old soldier. 

“Come with me, Pussy-cat,” said 
Harry. Pussy-cat was his pet name for 
his sister. He was sorry to see her look 
mortified, and wished now that he had 
given her a kiss, even before the strange 
young lady. 

The word “ Pussy-cat” brought back 
the sunshine to her face again, and she 
rose radiant and followed him to the 
dining-room, and admired him to his 
heart's content while he supped. Harry, 
pleased at being admired, began to think 
that his sister was a little dear, and 
himself a great hulking brute to have 
vexed her just on his return, and vowed 
all the young ladies in England should 
never make him bring the tears into 
her pretty eyes again. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ELIGIBLE. 


“ MonsteuR LE Baron DE LuzARcHES 
asks if Madame is visible. He wishes 
particularly to see Madame;” said Lisette, 
popping her head into Mrs. Russell’s 
dressing-room one Thursday morninz. 

Thursday was Mrs. Russell’s recep- 
tion-day. Mathurine was busy dressing 
her. 

“ Monsieur le Baron will just have to 
wait,” she muttered, with her mouth 
full of pins. The one great act of Ma- 
thurine’s day was dressing Madame, and 
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she went through the process with a 
deliberate solemnity that nothing could 
shake—certainly not the fact of a Baron 
being kept waiting. Mrs. Russell had 
an idea of what M. de Luzarches came 
about, and hurried Mathurine. Where- 
upon Mathurine went all the slower, 
declining, in so many words, to be 
hurried. And Mrs. Russell entered the 
drawing-room some five minutes later in 
consequence. 

“ Hein!” said Mathurine to Lisette, 
when the door of the drawing-room had 
closed behind their mistress ; ‘ hein / 
what can he want to sce Madame so 
early for, do you know, Lisette?” 

By way of reply Lisette shrugged her 
shoulders, and pointed with her right 
thumb towards the little room where 
Estelle usually spent her mornings. 

“ Tiens /” cried Mathurine, sticking 
her hands into her apron-pockets, and 
involuntarily making a step towards the 
drawing-room door. 

‘T don’t know for certain, of course,” 
quoth Lisette, feeling in her pocket for 
her thimble, and drawing forth at the 
same time a stocking to darn. ‘ But to 
my mind it looked like it. And it’s 
high time, pardie / Mademoiselle must 
be eighteen, or thereabouts, and Madame 
ought to establish her.” 

“No doubt Madame knows her 
duties,’”’ Mathurine replied loftily. ‘‘Ma- 
demoiselle will have a good dowry, and 
Madame has more sense than to throw 
her only daughter away on the first 
good-for-nothing that chooses to ask for 
her. I should like to know who it js, 
though. Say, then, Lisette, was there 
any one with M. le Baron?” 

“No one that I know of,” replied 
Lisette, “unless he had got him in his 
pocket. As soon as I know anything 
T’ll tell you, never fear.” And Mathu- 
rine had to go away to her work, won- 
dering and unsatisfied. 

“Madame,” began the Baron, as soon 
as the lady of the house appeared, 
“ Madame, I have the honour tu present 
my homage ;” and as he spoke he made 
a very low bow, put his hat on his 
heart, and his feet in what dancing- 
masters term the “‘ first position.” , 
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“T have found a suitor for the hand 
of Mees Estelle,” said the Baron, plung- 
ing an medias res almost before Mrs. 
Russell had had time to inquire after 
his wife’s health. 

“« Have you?” said Mrs, Russell, with- 
out a shade of surprise. Ever since 
reading Mr. Vivian’s letter to her 
daughter, she had been thinking that 
it would be better at once to see about 
getting a son-in-law according to her 
own taste. Estelle, although she did 
not know it, was an heiress. Till she 
came of age her mother was her guardian. 
After her one-and-twentieth birthday, 
‘she might marry Mr. Vivian, or any 
other penniless man, if she so pleased : 
Mrs. Russell had no power to prevent 
her. Although the girl had said so 
proudly that she would never break her 
mother’s heart, Mrs. Russell could not 
feel sure that her patience would last 
when she found that she could make 
Mr. Vivian a rich man. And even if 
it did last—for consent to such a mar- 
riage she never would as long as she 
lived—what a horrible prospect it was 
for her, the mother, to be obliged to feel 
as the years went on, that each succeed- 
ing year brought her daughter nearcr to 
her liberty ; that Estelle might say m 
so many words, “I will never marry 
during my mother’s lifetime.” Mrs. 
Russell hated the idea of dying, always; 
and hated it all the more now that it 
seemed as if her death would help 
Estelle to having her own way. Even 
from the next world she would have 
liked to rule over Estelle. She had 
kept Estelle so much in the background 
that the girl was still quite a child in 
some respects, in spite of her love for 
Mr. Vivian. Having lived nearly all 
her life in France, and among French 
people, there had been no offictous 
friend, no gossiping English nurse, to 
pu her up with netions of her own 
Importance. It would have been neces- 
sary to tell her some time henee, of 
course, of the fortune left her by her 
rich godmother, And as soon as the 
fact of the heircss-ship became known, 
there would be no danger of a lack of 
suitors. Dut all that had been in the 
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future; and as Estelle seemed so likely, 
by her unlucky fancy for Mr. Vivian, 
to cut out her future quite otherwise 
than suited her mother’s ideas, Mrs. 
Russell felt that on her side it would be 
prudent, if possible, to drive one fancy 
out by putting another in. To do this 
it became necessary that she should look 
about her, inquire about antecedents, 
genealogies, and so forth. She felt this 
a great trouble, and was thankful when 
Monsieur de Luzarches happened ac- 
tually to divine her thoughts without 
making it necessary for her to explain 
and set him to work. 

Monsieur de Luzarches had a great 
admiration for Mrs. Russell, and pro- 
fessed it, even to his wife’s face. He 
always paid her a visit on Sundays and 
Thursdays, and sat gossiping for exactly 
an hour by the clock. The last time 
they had met at the Prefecture he had 
said to her, “I suppose you are thinking 
of establishing your daughter soon?” 

Mrs, Russell had been watching Es- 
telle, and thinking that her manner 
was absent, and her expression anything 
but happy. Could the girl be pining 
for that wretched Vivian ? The mother's 
cheek reddened angrily as the possibility 
of its being so occurred to her. It was 
then that Monsieur de Luzarches came 
up and spoke. She blessed him in her 
inmost heart, and then, womanlike, 
gave an indifferent answer : 

“That is a thing one must not do in 
a hurry. It is extremely difficult to 
meet with a really desirable connexion.” 

“Difficult, yes ; impossible, no. Per- 
mit me to aid you in your search, 
Madame,” 

“But, my dear Baron, I could not 
venture to give you the trouble.” 

For you and your daugliter no ex- 
ertion could be a trouble,” was the 
callantrerly. And now it really seemed 
as if the baron hed been exerting Inin- 
self to seme purpose. 

“ Yes, Madame, ] have founda suitor,” 
he said, “The only difficulty is about 
the fortune, The young man’s parents 
will not allow Jim to marry any one 
with a dowry under a bundred thousand 
francs. 1 imayzined that Mces FEstelle’s 
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dowry might perhaps he somewhere 
about that figure, but of course I could 
not take upon myself to say. It is 
that, however; is it not?” 

“ IT rather think it will be somewhere 
near seven hundred thousand,” said Mrs. 
Russell, quietly. 

“Seven hundred thousand!” the Ba- 
ron repeated ; and then he took snuff, 
and thought, “So this quiet unassuming 
child was an heiress.” He had no chil- 
dren ; he had never had any, and had 
congratulated himself on being child- 
less when he saw the trouble men had 
with their sons. But now he cursed 
the evil destiny which kept such a prize 
from falling to the lot of a Luzarches. 

“ Now, then, who is the aspirant for 
my daughter’s hand?” asked Mrs. Rus- 
sell, who had keenly enjoyed the little 
man’s surprise. 

The Baron instantly went back to 
business. It was an excellent match, 
he said. An only son, and direct heir 
to a number of distant childless rela- 
tives who would have all died out be- 
fore ten years were over. Both parents 
were living; but the father, M. le 
Comte de Montaigu, was very infirm, 
and M. Raymond might come into his 
title any day. Finally, M. Raymond 
was over head and ears in love with 
the charming Miss Estelle. 

“ Montaigu? It was a good name. 
What of the family?” asked Mrs. Rus- 
sell. “I won't have anything to do 
with new people.” 

“They were undoubtedly well-born,” 
M. de Luzarches assured her ; “ and well 
off, besides the expectations, They had 
a handsome chateau a few miles off, on 
the other side of the Garonne, and their 
hotel, a fine old house, in the city, which 
they occupied during the Carnival. Ma- 
dame de Montaigu had been a lovely 
woman once, was still handsome, dressed 
perfectly, entertained admirably, and 
was an intimate friend of Madame de 
Luzarches, whure Madame Roussel would 
have met her this past winter, only that 
M. de Montaigu had had a paralytic 
stroke in the autumn at the chateau, 
aud had not been fit to be moved into 
town till the end of the Carnival ; and 
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Madame de Montaigu was extremely 
devout, and never went into society in 
Lent.” 

“In short,” said Mrs. Russell, “ you 
really think it would be a desirable 
connexion ?” 

‘¢ Not a doubt,” the Baron answered. 
“The Montaigu family was one of the 
very few left in that part of the country 
which had any right to be classed with 
the old noblesse. There had been a 
title in it long before the time of Louis 
XIII. That monarch had advanced 
the then Baron de Montaigu to the 
dignity of Count.” 

‘So far,” said Mrs. Russell, “ every- 
thing seems satisfactory. I have the 
greatest confidence in you, Baron. But, 
even if everything else were settled, 
there would still be my daughter's con- 
sent to gain. I shall never force her 
to marry. When she does, it will be 
from inclination alone.” 

The Baron bowed, thinking to himself, 
“What a Utopian idea! Girls’ inclina- 
tions, forsooth! What blind idealists 
these English mothers are!” 

Mrs. Russell proceeded : 

‘‘The Montaigus must be made to 
understand that I don’t vouch for her 
taking a liking to this M. Raymond. 
She has been extremely hard to please ; 
in fact, she has never shown the least 
liking for any one as yet.” 

The Baron smiled, and showed his 
white teeth. ‘I have not a doubt of 
Mees KHstelle’s being much too well 
brought up for such a thing to occur 
unsanctioned by you, Madame.” 

And then, with a repetition of bows, 
the old gentleman got himself gradually 
outside the door, and tripped downstairs 
and into the street with an air of in- 
tense satisfaction. 

He walked along till he came to the 
Hotel Montaigu, which stood at the 
extreme end of the noble or White 
Quarter, as it is generally styled in 
Toulouse parlance. 

“Hist, Baron; hist!” cried a voice 
as he entered the gateway of the hotel. 

M. de Luzarches looked up. M. 
Raymond de Montaigu was sitting on a 
window-sill in the entresol, attired in a 
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gorgeous dressing-gown and _tasselled 
cap, smoking. 

“Where do you come from, most 
irreproachable of Mentors?” cried M. 
Raymond, waving his cigar. 

“What would you give to know?” 
rephed the Baron. 

M. Raymond suddenly disappeared 
from the window, and as suddenly re- 
appeared at alittle side door, the private 
entrance to his bachelor suite of rooms 
in the entresol. 

“T am on my way to seo your pa- 
rents,” said the Baron. “I will come 
up to your rooms afterwards.” 

‘You have been to see her mother ?” 

M. de Luzarches nodded and smiled. 

‘Come up and tell me all about it. 
Let the old people wait,” cried M. Ray- 
mond, impetuously. 

The Baron turned to the side door. 
Raymond was a favourite of his. He 
gave him good advice now and then in 
homeopathic doses, for fear of its dis- 
agreeing with him. 

Raymond shut the door, peeped into 
his bedroom to see whether his valet 
was listening, and then came and sat 
down by M. de Luzarches, who was 
getting his breath back by slow degrees, 
for the stairs were steep and he was 
more than robust. 

“ Tenez, I think your affair is set 
a-coing,” said he. 

M. Raymond threw his smoking-cap 
up in the air and caught it again. ‘ You 
are the best and most devoted of friends,” 
he exclaimed. ‘And the dowry? It 
reaches the prescribed figure?” he con- 
tinued anxiously. 

“© Mon cher, I have found thee a trea- 
sure,” returned the Baron. “ Figure to 
thyself, seven hundred thousand francs!” 

Raymond threw himself back in his 
chair. ‘“ Thank Heaven !” he ejacu- 
lated with a sigh of relief. “If you 
only knew, Baron, how I had been tor- 
menting myself about the miserable 
dowry! My mother said, ‘Not a sou 
under two hundred thousand.’ And I 
knew she would stand firm. And I was 
looking forward to being forced to make 
the three respectful summonses,” 

‘Poor fellow!” said M. de Luzarches 
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kindly. ‘ But we would have found 
thee another, as rich and as fair; never 
fear, Raymond. Va, I love thee too 
well to see thee in despair, my boy.” 

“When first I saw Mees Estelle, I 
said, that girl shall be my wife,” said 
Raymond, very quietly, but with flash- 
ing eyes. “And it shall be. I have 
sworn it to myself, do you see, M. le 
Baron %” 

The Baron laughed. “That is charm- 
ing ; but suppose she won’t have you?”’ 

‘In that case, there is the Garonne,” 
said Raymond, proceeding to light a 
fresh cigar. 

The Baron whistled. ‘“ He looks as 
if he were capable of it,” he thought. 
“TT hope the young mees will be favour- 
able.” 

“ Well, I must see the Comtesse,” he 
said, looking at his watch. ‘I suppose 
she will be visible?” 

“To you, and on such an errand, cer- 
tainly,” was Raymond’s reply.“ Apro- 
pos, if she makes any difliculty about 
the religion, manage her carefully.” 

“ Peste!” said M.de Luzarches. “I 
forgot all about that; I never even 
asked Madame Roussel, and she said 
nothing about it, either. That may be 
a knotty point. But since when is 
Madame votre mére become devout ?” 

“Oh, she is not exactly devout. 
Heaven forbid! But in a woman who 
has already arrived at a certain age, one 
often perceives symptoms of that sort 
of thing. For me, Mees Estelle might 
be a Mahometan ; but for the parents— 
Ah, my dear friend, parents are tire- 
some creatures sometimes.” 

“So are bigoted wives,” said the 
Baron, with a grimace. 

“It is precisely because of that that 
I should so much prefer my wife to bea 
Protestant : since it would seem that a 
religion of some sort is a necessity to the 
female mind,” said Raymond. 

‘T wish I had married a Protestant,” 
sighed the Baron as he rose. 

Madame de Luzarches passed half her 
time at church and in the confessional. 

“Keep the excellence of the dowry 
well in view,” said Raymond as he 
opened the door. 
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“Be easy on that point; I was not 
born yesterday,” said the Baron rather 
‘ touchily ; for tho allusion to female 
bigotry had ruffled his good humour. 
*‘ Madame will have to convert the girl. 
The dowry is the chief thing, after all.” 

“For the family, yes; but not for 
me. I would as soon marry her to- 
morrow as not, even were she penni- 
less,” said Raymond seriously. 

“The girl has bewitched you, that’s 
clear,” said the Baron. “Aw revoir.” 

And the old gentleman went his way 
to Madame de Montaigu’s apartments on 
the first floor, where for the present we 
will leave him. 


CHAPTER V. 
MONSIEUR RAYMOND’S BOUQUET. 


MapbaME DE Montaicu and Mrs. Russell 
met by tacit appointment at the house of 
Madame de Luzarches. Each looked the 
other over, and decided in her secret 
mind that there was no objection. The 
same process was then gone through 
with regard to Monsieur Raymond and 
Miss Estelle. Madame de Montaigu 
inspected the English girl, and approved 
of her. Mrs, Russell on her side took 
Monsieur Raymond’s measure, and de- 
cided that he was just the son-in-law she 
would havechosen, had all the young men 
in France passed in review before her. 
Monsieur Raymond was extremely hand- 
some, his boots and gloves irreproach- 
able, and his waistcoats in perfect taste. 


He employed a Parisian artist for his - 


coats. He was a thorough adept in all 
that appertains to the business of the 
drawing-room, understood the art of 
listening, and could be lively and witty 
without becoming oppressive. Mrs. 
Russell was enraptured with him. 
Monsieur Raymond was of course a free- 
thinker. Mrs, Russell was not a free- 
thinker herself; she did not consider 
freethinking becoming ina woman. Dut 
what is unbecoming in a woman may be 
becoming in a man, and amongst men 
freethinking was decidedly the order of 
the day. That Monsieur Raymond, then, 
believed not in a God; that he em- 


phatically believed in goddesses ; that 
he conceived himself to be a very fine 
fellow, the end of whose being was to 
lead a mazy, butterfly existence, and 
generally to make the best of this span 
of life while it lasted—was a very small 
matter to Mrs. Russell. He knew how 
to move his arms and legs, how to dress 
himself, how to talk and how to be 
silent. He would never annoy her by 
absence of mind and awkwardness ; 
there was but one shaky life between 
him and his title; and finally, if Estelle 
could be made to marry him, it would 
most effectually prevent her marrying 
Louis Vivian. 

A spice of girlish vanity would have 
warned Estelle of what was preparing 
for her; but she was too absorbed in 
thinking on and wondering at Louis 
Vivian’s love for her—so insignificant 
she believed herselfi—to seo anythine 
out of the common in the sudden assi- 
duity of Madame de Montaigu and M. 
Raymond, and the constant coming and 
going of M. de Luzarches. 

Her eyes were suddenly opened, by 
receiving, early one morning, a splendid 
bouquet, with M. Raymond’s card 
attached to it. 

‘Ts it not delicious, Mademoiselle ? ” 
asked Lisette, holding up the bouquet, 
a conical construction composed of 
Parma violets of every hue—lilac, white, 
streaked, and purple—and crowned by 
a magnificent Mont Blanc camellia. 

“Who sent it?” Estelle asked, feel- 
ing under her pillow for her love.letter. 
By day it was hid in the sandal-woodl 
box. 

“‘ Tenez, behold the card. ‘ With the 
respectful homage of Raymond de Mon- 
taigu.’ Mademoiselle might have guessed 
the name. The valet brought it. He 
told me it cost a napoleon. Mademoi- 
selle will be a countess.” And Lisctte’s 
eyes sparkled. 

“You are talking nonsense. I wish 
you would not say such things to me,” 
Estelle replied coldly. 

“ But Mademoiselle knows it as well 
as I do,” said Lisette, who had had a 
chat with M. Raymond’s valet.‘ Look 
here,” said the valet, as he gave her the 
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bouquet, “my master is courting your 
young lady. Say then, Mam’selle 
Lisette, tell me in confidence what sort 
of temper has she? I heard M. le 
Baron de Luzarches tell Madame la 
Comtesse not to lose time. She is valu- 
able apparently, this young lady.’ 

The bouquet, before reaching its 
destination, had been well inspected by 
all the servants, down to the scullery- 
maid, who had said, like Lisette, “ How 
deeply the gentleman must be in love to 
spend such a deal of money on a heap 
of flowers !” 

“Take them away, and open the 
window,” said stelle. “I can’t bear 
that strong perfume, and I hope M. 
Raymond won’t trouble himself to send 
any more.” 

“So Mademoiselle lets them lie ne- 
glected on the bed,” said Lisette, not 
heeding her mistress’s order. “If the 
poor gentleman could see how badly 
they are received, sweet, innocent 
flowers !” 

“Is Mamma getting up?” 
asked. 

‘‘Yes, indeed ; Mathurine came from 
her room just now, Mademoiselle,” said 
the maid, opening the window. 

“ You can come back when I ring,” 
said Estelle, jumping up with sudden 
resolution. 

As soon as her maid was gone, she 
snatched up the bouquet and ran to her 
mother’s room. 

“Did you know about this, Mamma?” 
she asked, holding up the bouquet. 

“A bouquet? Well?” said Mrs. 
Russell, quietly. 

“M. Raymond de Montaigu sends it. 
Did you know?” the girl repeated. 
“Lisette had the—the impertinence to 
say he was my—my—that he wanted to 
marry me.” 

“ As for that, he has my permission 
to pay you his addresses, certainly,” 
said Mrs. Russell. ‘ And what a lovely 
bouquet! Where could he have got 
it +” 

“T can get flowers myself when I 
want them. I don’t want his, certainly,” 
said her daughter, with as much firmness 
as she could assuine. 
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Mrs. Russell was imperturbable. ‘‘ You 
won't get many such bouquets as that, 
Missy, out of your allowance, let me tell: 
you.” 

“T have a great mind to send the 
wretched bouquet back,” Estelle cried, 
gaining courage. “I don’t want his 
attentions. I don’t want to marry him, 
or any one. I intend to be an old 
maid. JI shall send the bouquet back, 
Mamma.” 

“You will do nothing so absurd,” 
interposed Mrs. Russell. ‘I approve 
of M. Raymond. He is suitable in 
every way. Above all, he will be 
Comte de Montaigu when his old 
father dies ; and I should like—look at 
me, my pet”—she touched her daugh- 
ter’s cheek caressingly— I should like 
to see my only daughter a countess. 
Countess Estelle—does not that sound 
pretty, daughter mine?” Mrs. Russell 
was not ordinarily lavish of her em- 
braces. Now, she drew her child to 
her, and kissed her fondly. And Es- 
telle, who knew that her mother knew 
how high a value she set upon her 
kisses, felt that she was being bought 
over. 

“Countess Estelle! Yes, it sounds 
nice, certainly. But it will never be 
my name,” she added hastily, feeling 
that the bare admission that it sounded 
well was a wavering in her allegiance to 
Louis Vivian.* 

“Never is a long day. Go back to 
your room and dress,” said her mother. 

Estelle turned back as she opened the 
door. “I tell you, Mamma dear, I 
have quite made up my mind. I shall 
be an old maid.” 

“We shall see,” laughed Mrs. Rus- 
sell, ‘“ Young ladies do change their 
minds sometimes, Take your bouquet 
with you. It was not sent for me, you 
know. Adieu! Countess Estelle.” 

The name rang in her ears as she ran 
off. “No, no, no,” she repeated ; “if 
Mamma won’t let me marry Louis, Pll 
be an old maid. I'll not marry this 
M. Raymond—no, not if he could make 
me a duchess,” 

Aud, while Lisette was braiding her 
hair, she bethought herself what line of 
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conduct she had best follow in order to 
make it clear to M. Raymond that his 
attentions were disagreeable. It was 
but little she could do by way of any 
such demonstration. If she remained 
silent, her silence would only be con- 
strued into the proper maidenly reserve 
of a well-born and well-brought-up girl. 
It would be fifty times easier if M. Ray- 
mond were an Englishman, she thought. 
She resolved, however, to express dis- 
approbation of the bouquet, if he gave 
her a chance ; and to be as cross and 
disagreeable as she knew how, if ever 
she had the opportunity. 

‘How nice the violets smell!” ob- 
served Lisette, who could not forbear 
alluding to the bouquet, and who, with 
a long twist of Estelle’s hair in one 
hand and a comb in the other, felt her- 
self for a moment mistress of the situa- 
tion. 

‘“‘T hate such a quantity,” Estelle said. 

“CM. Raymond would be desolated to 
know that. I shall give his valet a 
hint. There are plenty of flowers be- 
sides violets.” 

“TI beg you will do nothing of the 
sort, Lisette.” 

“Oh, Mademoiselle may depend on 
my discretion. La, la, what a length of 
hair! I should like M. Raymond to see 
it, pardie.” 

“‘ Lisette !”’ Estelle exclaimed, flush- 
ing angrily. 

“‘ Tenez, he would go on his knees to 
admire it. And what would he not 
give to possess a lock! Look here, a 
full yard and a quarter long, I vow, 
Mademoiselle!” — 

Estelle shook her head free of the 
maid’s hands, regardless of pain. ‘ You 
are too impertinent,” she cried. ‘ You 
forget yourself, Lisette ; and if you talk 
like this any more, I shall speak to 
Madame.” 

‘Dear !” cried Lisette, lifting up her 
hands, “is it possible that I have 
offended Mademoiselle? I was only 
joking.” 

“Don’t let it happen again, please,” 
said Estelle, still angry. 

“‘ Certainly not, Mademoiselle.” And 
presently Lisette, saying that she heard 
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Mademoiselle Julia's bell, left the room, 
thinking, “She must be in love with 
some one else to turn up her nose at 
such a good match. How she snapped 
me up, to be sure.” 

As she finished dressing, Estelle re- 
solved to write to Louis Vivian. She 
knew that if her mother were aware of 
any such intention, she would endea- 
vour to frustrate it. She would tell her 
very likely that she was forward and 
unmaidenly ; that she was nut engaged 
to him ; and that no girl should write 
to a man till she was engaged. 

‘But he has asked me to be engaged 
to him, and I should have said ‘ Yes’ 
before now, if it were not for Mamma. 
That dear, kind letter ought to be 
answered too one way or another. And 
if I leave it for Mamma, she will write 
him something very haughty and dis- 
agreeable, poor dear fellow.” And she 
sat down to her writing-table, and 
began : 

“ My pear Louis 

But the note was not to be written 
in peace. 

“ May I come in?” said Julia, knock- 





ing. 
“TI wish I could be left alone,” mut- 
tered Estelle. ‘Come in,” she said, in 
a tone the reverse of cordial. 

“That sounded very much like 
‘Stay out,’” observed Julia, entering. 
‘What's the matter with you this 
morning ?”’ | 

‘‘ Nothing,” said Estelle, putting 
away her blotting-book. 

“So you have had a bouquet this 
morning,” said Julia, taking it up. 
(Lisette had told her about it already.) 
“You have made a conquest, you sly 
puss, and never told me.” 

“JT have not done anything of the 
kind.” 

‘¢ Why, here is proof positive! Come, 
tell me all about it. Is it serious, or 
only flirting ?” 

“You know I never flirt, Julia,” said 
Estelle, blushing up to the roots of her 
hair. 

“Stuff! Don’t look so disdainful, 
my dear. There are many ways of flirt- 
ing. You take your way, and I take 
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mine. Yours consists in playing the 
part of a sweet innocent. You do it to 
the life, I will say. And it suits your 
complexion and style of face.” 

‘You may believe me or not,” re- 
turned Estelle ; “but what Isay is true 
nevertheless. I have never flirted in all 
my life. Why,” she exclaimed, feeling 
that she had wherewith to put a stop 
to the discussion, ‘if I wanted to flirt, 
Mamma would not let me. She would 
shut me up in a convent at once.” 

Julia laughed merrily. “ I’m glad that 
I am not her daughter! Why, what's 
this? ‘With the respectful homage of 
Raymond de Montaigu.’ What fun!” 

“It is no fun to me. It vexes me 
beyond measure; and I hate the very 
sight of the bouquet. There!” and 
down went M. Raymond's luckless offer- 
ing on the floor. 

Julia’s laugh rang out merrily again. 
“It’s quite refreshing to see you in a 
bad temper : your eyes flash so prettily.” 

“‘T am perfectly miserable,” said Es- 
telle, ready to cry. 

‘‘Nonsense! I think you ought to 
be pleased. M. Raymond had better 
transfer his homage to me. [I shall not 
treat his bouquet in such an ungrateful 
way, depend upon it. Such a sweet 
Meaning as this one has too. Violets 
to betoken his modesty, and the Mont 
Blanc on top to signify how humbly he 
bows down to your high mightiness.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“Why, you poor ignorant child, 
did you never study the language of 
flowers?” said Julia, picking up the 
bouquet. 

‘‘No, indeed ; I never studied any 
such nonsense. Do take it away. I 
hate it, and I hate M. Raymond,” Es- 
telle cried vehemently. 

“Which means you are in love with 
some one else; I have got it!” cried 
Julia, clapping her hands. 

“In love! I really do not understand 
you;” and Estelle walked out of the 
room with what Julia styled her “em- 
press air,” and showed her resentment 
of her friend’s intimation by preserving 
a dignified silence towards her all break- 
fast time. 
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This was such a new phase in Es- 
telle’s character, that Julia was at first 
amused by it; but before the morning 
was half over she had got tired of having 
no one to talk to. She could neither 
chat with Mrs. Russell nor flirt with 
Harry, for at breakfast Mrs. Russell had 
signified to'her son that she wanted to 
speak to him on business, and the two 
had been shut up ever since in the 
book-room. 

Estelle was in the drawing-room, sup- 
posed to be getting ready her Spanish 
exercise. But there was a shect before 
her not intended for the teacher’s eye, 
and it ran as follows : 


“ My pear Louis,—I got your letter, 
and I thought it very kind and good of 
you to have remembered mie all this time. 
It will be two years next August since 
we parted at Cauterets, and I am just 
the same, although you wickedly pro- 
phesied I should change my mind. 
Mamma was dreadfully angry. at your 
letter, and said a great deal which I 
thought very unkind. But I do not 
mind what Mamma says, neither do I 
mind your being poor. Bayard was 
poor; but ‘sans peur et sans réproche.’ 
I think you are like Bayard. 

** Dear Louis, you ask me to promise 
to be your wife. As you say, I am 
no longer a child, and I ought to know 
my own mind by this time. I am 
almost eighteen, and Mamma began to 
take me into society soon after my last 
birthday. I have seen nobody to com- 
pare with you. The young men are all 
of them either stupid, or frivolous, or 
conceited ; their only use is to dance 
with, and to hand one to one’s carriage. 

“ Dear Louis, I hope you do believe 
that I shall always care for you truly. 
And yet I do not know how to answer 
your question, for Mamma said she would 
die of grief if I married you. ‘She 
would break her heart,’ she said. It was 
very terrible for me to hear such words ; 
for, although she is strict, she is very, 
very fond of me. I am quite sure of 
that. I told her that I would never 
break her heart, and that I would be 
an old maid ; and sol will. I would 
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wait all my life for you, if need were, 
and never tire. But you work so hard, 
and are so clever, that you must get rich 
before long, and then Mamma will re- 
lent. She does not know of my writing 
this, and you must not answer it, please ; 
because I do not wish to make her 
angry. I wish you would take another 
walking tour this summer. I suppose 
we shall go to the mountains as usual. 
I still go on studying, although I am 
come out. I wish you could tell me 
what you would like best for me to 
study. To be a fit wife for you I ought 
to be wonderfully clever. As Mamma 
will not give her consent now, you must 
console yourself by thinking that by the 
time she does relent I shall be such a 
learned lady ; learned enough even for 
ou ! 
: ‘‘And so believe me, dear Louis, 
“Ever your own little EsTeLLe.” 


““P.S.—There is a M. Raymond de 
Montaigu who has taken it into his 
head to pay attentions to me. Mamma 


approves of him, but I think him a 


shocking dandy. His hair looks as if 
he spent hours over it; he has a tiny 
little absurd moustache, is always dressed 
to perfection, and thinks a great deal of 
himself ; and I Aate him.” 


Writing this letter had quite restored 
Fstelle’s serenity. She looked up as 
Julia entered the room, and, remember- 
ing how offended she had been all break- 
fast time, said sweetly: “I was horribly 
cross this morning ; I won't be so an- 
other time if you will forgive me. I 
had no right to be cross with you; it 
was not your fault.” 

Julia returned her kiss. It suited 
her to be friendly. She wanted to 
make Estelle useful. The friend who 
had been in the habit of transmitting 
her Indian letters had written to say 
that she was going to travel in Germany, 
and she was much put to it for a go- 
between. 

““T want you to do me a kindness,” 
she began. 

Estelle was quite ready to promise. 
Julia went on: “I’m in a fix. I have 
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letters sometimes which I don’t choose 
to let the good people at home know 
anything about. A friend has been in 
the habit of forwarding them to me, but 
she writes to say I must not depend on 
her any longer. Now I dare not have 
them sent direct to me, and I want you 
to forward them to me in England when 
I go back. It would not be much 
trouble.” 

“Why can’t they be sent direct?” 
Estelle asked. 

“Because I hate a fuss. And there 
would be a fuss if Papa and Mamma 
knew who my correspondent was. I do 
as I choose in most things, but if they 
knew this they’d go into fits, both of 
them.” 

“You are carrying on a clandestine 
correspondence ¢” said Estelle, opening 
her eyes. 

“Just that. Now don’t look so 
shocked! If you were in my place, 
you would do exactly the same.” 

‘“‘But surely it is a sin,” said Estelle, 
half to herself. 

“You will put me out of patience 
with your old-fashioned notions,” cried 
Julia. “Why should you set up for 
being better than other girls? How 
many do you suppose to be tied up to 
their mothers’ apron-strings as you are ? 
I don’t know a girl in England who 
would put up with the life you lead. 
You can’t do the simplest thing with- 
out consulting yourMamma. I don’t 
believe you dare call your soul your 
own. It’s ashame of her to keep you 
in such bondage !” 

Estelle could not bear to hear her 
mother spoken of so slightingly. 

“You will please to speak of Mamma 
with more respect,” she cried. “If I 
am tied up to her apron-strings, it is 
because I like it.” 

“IT know better. You only think 
you like it because you have been 
brought up so. Any one but you 
would fight against such absurd tute- 
lage. But about these letters. They 
are & great nuisance, but I can’t help 
having them.” 

“You should have said what you 
wanted before you asked me to help 
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you,” said Estelle. ‘I cannot do this. 
Mamma would not allow it.” 

“You need not tell her.” 

Estelle shook her head. 

Julia went on: “It is such a simple 
thing, too. And there’s no harm. It’s 
a cousin I am engaged to. We havea 
perfect right to correspond.” 

“Engaged? Of course you can write 
if you choose, then. But, if you are 
engaged, why conceal it?” 

*‘ Because Papa and Mamma wouldn’t 
approve of it if they knew. They 
have a stupid prejudice against cousins 

ing.” 

“Then why—— ” 

“How tiresome you are! 
do it for me, yes or no?” 

““No!” said Estelle stoutly. “I 
dare not. And it would not be right, 
even if I did dare.” 

‘You are a little coward,” said Julia, 
rising. ‘‘ You might help one out of a 
fix, just for once.” 

“ Behold M. le Professeur, who arrives 
to give Mademoiselle the. lesson,” said 
Mathurine, throwing open the door. 

Estelle started up. ‘And my exer- 
cise not finished! What will Mamma 
say ?” 

‘‘Madame desires Mademoiselle to 
proceed with her lesson. She is en- 
gaged, and cannot come in,” continued 
Mathurine, taking her seat in a corner 
near the door, and pulling some work 
from her pocket. Mathurine always 
acted as duenna when Mrs. Russell 
could not be present during herdaughter’s 
lessons. 

Estelle was glad to have her that morn- 
ing, for although the old professor was 
lenient, she knew she would have been 
scolded by her mother for the ill-pre- 
pared lesson. 

She thought over what Julia had 
said during the day. There seemed a 
difference in the way in which she 
stood with regard to Louis Vivian, and 
the way in which Julia stood with 
regard to her lover. But she could not 
tell where the differencelay. It seemed 
right that she should tell Louis Vivian 
that she could not marry him because 
of her mother’s disapproval: common 
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courtesy, indeed, demanded that he 
should be answered. But her mother 
would be angry at her writing, no 
matter what she wrote. 

“And would she be angry if it were 
proper for her to write to him?” she 
asked herself. 

She remained perplexed for a long 
time. 

At last she thought, “Should I be in 
any doubt if it were right for me to do 
this? Surely not. Then I dare not. 
It must be a sin.” 

But yet she had not courage to tear 
up the sheet she had written to him. 
She folded it up and put it away in the 
sandal-wood box. 

And Louis Vivian’s qucstion re- 
mained unanswered. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MATHURINES MIDNIGHT WATCH. 


Berore very long Monsieur Raymond 
became conscious that his wooing was 
not progressing favourably. He re- 
doubled his attentions to Mrs. Russell, 
won Alfred’s heart by frequent presents 
of bonbons, took an English master, in 
order to qualify himself for speaking 
English with Harry — thereby much 
discomfiting the young lieutenant, who, 
pulling his whiskers furiously, would 
wonder “ what the fellow meant by call- 
ing him ‘my dear,’”—and offered up 
a bouquet at his lady’s shrine every 
morning. The excessive reserve with 
which Estelle continued to receive his 
attentions was very charming from one 
point of view ; that is to say, it seemed 
a guarantee that she would be a safe 
wife—one who would not require watch- 
ing in society ; but still, being approved 
of by the mother, he would have liked 
a glance or a smile from the daughter 
now and then. He would have de- 
scended tothe depths of despair had it not 
been for Mrs. Russell’s strong assurances 
that Estelle was favourable to his suit. 
“You are too easily discourayed, 
Monsieur Raymond,” she would say. 
‘* My daughter is very young and shy ; 
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but surely I, who am her mother, ought 
to know her feelings, if she has any.” 

And M. Raymond would kiss Mrs. 
Russell’s white hands, and go away 
comforted. 

‘What has become of those flowers?” 
Mrs. Russell asked one morning. “I 
ordered Lisette to put them in the inner 
drawing-room.” 

Estelle did not answer, and pre- 
tended to be very busy drawing. 

“ Estelle, did you hear me speak? I 
asked what had been done with the 
bouquet M. Raymond sent this morning. 
I wish him to see it here when he 
comes.” 

‘“’M. Raymond’s bouquet?” said 
Estelle, raising her head from her draw- 
ing, and looking very steadily at her 
mother. “I gave it to the porteress’s 
dog to play with, and I dare say he has 
torn it up by this time. Shall I go and 
see? I hear him barking in the court.” 

“T am astonished at you!” cried 
Mrs. Russell, alarmed at the mutinous 
expression of her daughter's face. ‘If 
M. Raymond knew that, he would never 
come near us again.” 

‘“T have a great mind to tell him the 
very next time he comes, and then 
perhaps he will let me alone,” cried 
Estelle. 

“T am excessively displeased,” said 
Mrs. Russell, walking out of the room. 
In Estelle’s present mood talking seemed 
useless. She therefore showed her dis- 
pleasure by not speaking to her for three 
days,—a proceeding which, as she had 
well guessed, gave Estelle far more 
pain than the sharpest scolding she 
could have inflicted. 

But on the evening of the third day, 
as Estelle sat alone in the dark—for it 
was too miserable to stay in the drawing- 
room with her mother, who had kind 
words for every one except herself— 
Lisette came to her, saying, “I have 
been seeking Mademoiselle everywhere. 
Behold M. Raymond, who arrives, and 
Mademoiselle is to put on her blue silk 
dress, and come to the drawing-room 
immediately, Madame says.” 

“I won't go in,” thought Estelle. 
“‘Tell Madame,” she said to Lisette, 
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trembling as she said it, “that I do 
not wish to enter the drawing-room 
to-night.” 

“But I dare not carry such a mes- 
sage,” said Lisette. ‘‘ Madame would 
be furious, and I should be discharged 
immediately. Besides, Mademoiselle 
is not in earnest; Mademoiselle will 
change her mind, and let me dress 
her,” 

‘Not I. Goodnight, Lisette. You 
need not come back. I shall go to 
bed.” 

Lisette shrugged her shoulders, vowed 
that Mademoiselle’s caprices were enough 
to drive a maid to despair, and told 
Mrs. Russell that Mademoiselle was 
coming presently. 

“ How terrible it is to disobey one’s 
mother!” Estelle thought, her heart 
beating in anticipation of Mrs. Russell’s 
anger. ‘I could not do it for any one 
but Louis.” 

A quarter of an hour passed. Then 
the rustle of a silk dress was heard along 
the corridor. - 

‘“‘'Where are you, Estelle?” said her 
mother, entering. Estelle rose from 
the window-seat. 

‘‘What are you doing in the dark ? 
M. Raymond is here. [ sent Lisette 
to tell you to put on your blue silk. 
That grey makes you look like a nun ; 
and I told you before you were not to 
wear it in the evening. Ring for Lisette, 
and make haste. M. Raymond has 
been inquiring for you.” 

“T do not wish to come into the 
drawing-room,” said Estelle, trembling 
all over. ‘‘I told Lisette to say so. I 
wish to keep out of M. Raymond’s way.” 

Mrs. Russell laughed. It was not a 
pleasant laugh. 

“You are mistaken if you think I 
am going to let you behave in this way,” 
she said, ringing the bell violently for 
Lisette. She stood by till Estelle was 
dressed ; and then taking her by the 
wrist, led her forcibly to the drawing- 
room, saying— 

‘‘T won’t have you sitting back in a 
corner. You are to talk; you can talk 
if you choose. Do you hear?” 

Estelle was fairly cowed into sub- 
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mission for the time; but when M. 
Raymond—enraptured with her and 
with himself—had kissed her hand and 
taken leave, she turned to her mother 
and said, with a white face and quiver- 
ing lips: 

““T never will marry him—never— 
never—I hate him! And I wish Louis 
would come and take me away. I 
would go with him if he asked me. 
I would, I would!” 

“TI am ashamed of you,” returned 
Mrs. Russell; “but I hope for your 
own sake you do not quite know what 
you are saying. It seems as if you 
wished to bring me to my grave with 
sorrow and disappointment.” 

“You know I don’t, you know I 
don’t!” the girl cried, bursting into 
tears. “How could you think s80, 
Mamma ?” 

“What am I to think? You know 
very well what would please me, and 
yet you will be obstinate, and disobe- 
dient, and wicked. You can go to 
your own room. Ido not wish to see 
you any more this evening.” 

Estelle cried herself to sleep that 
night. Mrs. Russell treated her as if 
she were in disgrace the next day, and 
many days after. Mrs. Russell began 
to hate Louis Vivian. She felt he was 
her daughter’s sole prop in this strango 
rebellion against her will. 

At last even Harry, the most careless 
and unobservant of mortals, noticed 
the change in his sister’s appearance. 
The girl was beginning to look like a 
ghost. 

“What's the matter, Puss?” he asked. 
“Why do you sit and mope by your- 
self? Why do you quarrel with your 
bread and butter?” 

‘Mamma won't speak to me,” Estelle 
faltered, her eyes filling with tears. 
“And she won’t kiss me—and I am 
miserable.” 

‘What have you been up to, to get 
into a mess }” 

“Nothing. Only she wants me to 
marry—and I ‘4 
_“Go on,” said Harry, lighting a 





cigar. 
“And I hate him! Oh, Harry, 
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Harry, will you try to persuade Mamma 
to let me alone? Will you take my part 
now? Tell her I hate M. Raymond.” 

“How pleased M. Raymond would 
be to hear that. You had better tell 
him so,” said Harry, laughing. 

“‘T wish I had achance. But Mamma 
is always there. I wish Mamma would 
marry him herself, as she is so fond of 
him.” 

‘‘Nonsense. He is very gentlemanly, 
and very handsome. And you are quite 
a Frenchwoman yourself. I should say 
he was just the fellow to suit you.” 

‘“‘T can’t bear handsome men,” Estelle 
said. ‘And he is such a dandy. And 
I don’t believe he is clever.” 

‘“‘Cleverness be hanged,” said Harry, 
who was not at all clever himself. 
“Would you have a fellow spout Latin 
and Greek in a drawing-room ?”’ 

“Of course not. And a man may 
know Latin and Greek and yet be very 
stupid. Harry,”—and she came and 
cuddled herself up close to him,— 
‘“‘ Harry, I want you to be a dear, kind 
boy, and write to Louis ? 

“What !” exclaimed Harry. 

“Write to Louis Vivian for me, 
and tell him 4 

‘““My dear child, what a pack of 
nonsense !” 

“Tt is not nonsense,” Estelle ex- 
claimed, sobbing. ‘‘He has asked me 
to marry him, and so I would, onl : 

“ What business had he to ask you, 
I wonder?” said her brother, angrily. 
“ He isn’t a bad fellow in his way, but 
he has barely enough to keep himself, 
and the idea of his wanting to marry 
you is too absurd. Just like his impu- 
dence, it was.” 

“T will not have you say that,” she 
cried, moving herself away from her 
brother. ‘He is as true a gentleman 
as ever breathed.” 

“A truly shabby one,” returned 
Harry. ‘You should see his coats! 
I saw him the other day walking down 
Pall Mall I don’t know which was 
most seedy, his coat or his umbrella. 
And he looked as if he’d just come from 
the moon. The impertinence of his 
wanting to marry vow, indeed !” 
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“You are very unkind, Harry: I like 
him, and he has asked me—twice—and 
I would be engaged, if Mamma would 
only let me——” 

‘“ And I hope Mamma won’t let you. 
I dare say Vivian thinks you'll have 
some tin, and intends to make a jolly 
good spec. of you.” Harry knew his 
mother did not wish Estelle to know 
anything about her money. He was in 
no hurry to disobey her wishes in that 
respect. Not that he grudged his sister 
her good fortune. But he thought 
girls were apt to be stuck-up when they 
knew themselves to be heiresses. He 
supposed that his mother would have a 
most natural objection to see Estelle 
stuck-up. 

“ He thinks you may have tin some 
day, you know,” said he. And truly, 
he imagined Louis Vivian to have no 
higher motive. 

Estelle’s face flushed angrily. “I 
will not have you speak so,” she cried. 
“TY know he cares for me for myself 
alone. I will not have you hint such 
a thing.” 

“Very well, my dear, I won't,” said 
Harry. ‘But you may as well make 
up your mind to marry this M. Ray- 
mond, for you know as well as I do 
that when the little mother says a thing 
she means it.” 

‘‘ And when I say a thing I mean it. 
I will marry nobody but Louis.” 

Harry whistled. ‘Then look out for 
squalls. I'll bet you anything you. like 
you don’t, though.” 

* “ But I will,” Estelle insisted ; 
else I'll be an old maid.” 

‘No, you won't, Pussy-cat,” said 
Harry, pinching her ear; “I know 
better. I shall have the pleasure of send- 
ing your wedding-cards to Vivian 

“You cruel, cruel boy! You refuse 
to help me, and you laugh at me 
besides.” 

“T think you want to be laughed out 
of your nonsensical fancy. You have 
not seen the fellow for two years, and 
here you are crying your eyes out for 
him. Why, you were a mere child two 
years ago. You are a mere child now, 
for the matter of that. It’s no use, my 
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dear ; it’s no earthly use, I tell you,” 
said Harry, kissing her. “My advice 
is: forget the fellow as fast as you can, 
and don’t run counter to the little 
mother, because you won't find it pay.” 
And that was all the comfort she got 
from Harry. 

Julia was delighted at seeing Estelle 
‘assert her rights,” as she termed it, 
and offered her assistance in carrying on 
the mutiny against maternal authority. 

But Estelle, despite her resistance to 
Mrs. Russell’s wishes, Joved her too 
well to bear Julia’s disrespectful remarks 
on her, so that Julia was forced to 
restrict herself to vague expressions of 
sympathy. 

Estelle’s conduct was a complete 
enigma to Julia. She had drawn from 
her, one day when she was more dis- 
couraged and miserable than usual, the 
confession that she liked some one—an 
Englishman—of whom her mother dis- 
approved. She might perhaps have 
learnt more, but her eager curiosity, and 
her offer of writing to the gentleman 
instantly, to inform him of the cruel 
manner in which Mrs. Russell was 
treating her, made Estelle shrink from 
farther confidence. 

‘You are an odd girl,” Julia said at 
last. ‘If you won't let me write, why 
don’t you write yourself? That's what 
I should do. Id tell him all about 
it.” 

Estelle was silent. It was useless to 
try to make Julia understand why she 
did not write herself. 

“Well, I'm sure he ought to be flat- 
tered at your making a martyr of 
yourself,” said Julia. ‘‘ Don’t give in. 
Perhaps when your Mamma sees you 
really intend having your own way for 
once, she’ll change her mind.” 

‘Mamma never changes her mind,” 
said Estelle, mournfully. 

Meanwhile a vial of wrath was being 
prepared for Julia in an unexpected 
quarter. Mrs. Russell was a clever 
little woman, but she was too much 
occupied just then with her refractory 
daughter to give due heed to her son's 
ways ; and when Harry undertook the 
task of conveying instruction to Julia in 
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astronomy, a branch of useful knowledge 
in which she professed herself lament- 
ably deficient, Mrs, Russell never even 
suspected a budding flirtation. So the 
pair sat, evening after evening, with 
their heads over an astronomical map, 
an unwieldy thing, which required a 
small table all to itself, and looked out 
the names of the stars in the Great 
Bear’s tail, or referred to that particular 
portion of the heavens which was only 
visible from the farthest end of the 
balcony ; and Mrs. Russell sat by and 
saw nothing. 

But, as every one knows, stars have 
different hours for rising, and it some- 
times happened that the particular con- 
stellation Julia wished to observe did 
not become visible in the heavens until 
after the household had retired to bed. 
It was perfectly natural that she should 
step out on the gallery to view it, and 
quite as natural that Harry, whose 
window was nearly opposite hers, should 
join her there, and explain the relative 
position of such constellations to the 
North Pole, or any place else. The 
astronomical lecture over, Harry would 
recite long passages out of the ‘Giaour” 
and the “ Bride of Abydos,” light him- 
self a cigar, and supply his fair pupil 
with a delicate cigarito. 

Now these two might have paced the 
gallery night after night, lovingly enve- 
loped in the folds of one cloak, had 
Harry only possessed strength of mind 
sufficient to deprive himself of his cigar! 
But in the first place, he argued, every- 
body was asleep; in the second, he 
didn’t care if they weren't ; and lastly, 
he could not exist without his smoke. 
Hence the mischief. 

One night Mathurine, who had been 
to confession in the evening, and had a 
long series of prayers to say as & pen- 
ance, fell asleep over them, and woke 
an hour later to find her light burnt 
out. That was no great matter, as 
paters and aves can be said just as well 
in the dark. So Mathurine finished the 
prescribed quantity, and then opened 
her window to have a peep at the stars 
before going to bed. But, besides the 
stars, she observed something else shin- 
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ing: two red sparks, do:vn on the first 
floor gallery. She watched for a mo- 
ment, but they remained stationary. 
Supposing it to be a thieves’ sentinel, 
she leaned out of window and shrieked 
“ Thieves |” with all her might. 

The sparks instantly disappeared— 
plain proof, she thought, of the truth of 
her conjecture. Descending stealthily 
to the first floor, she walked the whole 
length of the gallery on both sides, 
without meeting any one. She listened 
attentively, and passed down into the 
court, but there was no sound except 
the waving to and fro of the shrubs in 
the night breeze. She tried the doors, 
but they were fast. She knocked at 
Harry’s door. Harry opened it, and 
asked what she wanted so late at night. 

‘Pardon, Monsieur,” said Mathurine ; 
“it is that I fear there are thieves lurk- 
ing in the house. There were certainly 
two individuals on this gallery just 
now.” 

Harry mentally consigned Mathurine 
to a place once supposed to be near the 
centre of the earth. “Stuff!” he ex- 
claimed, in very bad French; “ you old 
women take fright at anything. I was 
having a smoke on the gallery, that’s 
all. I thought of the new curtains 
Madame had put up the other day.” 

“Tt is true,” said Mathurine; “ that 
never occurred to me. But who was 
Monsieur’s companion ?” 

“Companion? Go to bed, Mathu- 
rine; you are in your dotage,” said 
Harry, closing his door. 

“ Pardie, Monsieur,” said Mathurine, 
moving a step further in; ‘‘I saw two 
lights.” 

‘“‘T was trying to smoke two cigars.” 

‘‘That’s not possible, Monsieur. One 
light was here, and another there,” per- 
sisted Mathurine, pointing. 

‘“You must have been asleep; you 
dreamt it. There, don’t bother, and 
don’t go telling Madame any nonsense. 
Take that, and hold your tongue,” said 
Harry, closing the door upon her. 

“ P'tit Jésus!” Mathurine muttered, 
on trying the coin between her teeth 
and finding it a napoleon; “there's 
something going on, or he would never 
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have given me tl:is, I shall watch this 
young Monsieur.” 

Mathurine did watch, sitting in the 
dark and telling her beads. And one 
evening, when the two red sparks had 
disappeared, she went down softly, and 
peeped in at all the windows. 

“ Monsieur,” she said tu Harry next 
morning, “there were persons walking 
up and down this gallery last night. 
I will swear to it.” 

“There you are again,” said he, 
‘What a tiresome old woman you are! 
I always walk here by night. It’s my 
quarter-deck, do you understand ?” 

** Monsieur understands, however, that 
I shall speak to Madame if it occurs 
again. It is not Monsieur’s sister who 
walks and smokes with him. Blessed 
child, she is in her bed, reposing like 
the holy angels. No, no, Monsieur 
needs not to inform me of anything,” 
said Mathurine, shaking her head vir- 
tuously and viciously. 

Will you hold your stupid tongue ?” 
cried Harry, in a great rage, “This is 
Madame’s house, not yours. I won't 
be dictated to by an old woman.” 

Mathurine drew herself up. ‘ Mon- 
sieur understands that I have the interest 
of the family at heart.” 

‘Yes, yes, I daresay ; but you don’t 
understand English customs, Take that 
to get yourself a new cap.” 

“ Not so bad,” thought Mathurine, as 
she pocketed a second napoleon. She 
would watch a little longer, and then 
tell Madame. 

Mrs. Russell spent that evening at 
Madame Fleury’s. Estelle was gone to 
bed with a headache. She always had 
headaches now, and Julia, really pitying 
her, had offered to sit with her and 
bathe her forehead with eau-de-cologne. 
Harry went to the theatre. 

But Estelle fell asleep, and Harry, 
finding the play dull, returned home 
early, and had a pleasant ¢éte-d-téte with 
Julia to finish the evening. 

“We must give up our meetings by 
starlight,” he said. ‘ Mathurine has 
been watching us, and vows she'll tell 
my mother. It won't do to get into a 
row, you know.” 
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Julia sighed. “It was so pleasant 
having you to talk to. We think so 
much alike. Your mother and Estelle 
are too completely French for me. I 
feel quite homesick sometimes, although 
Estelle is a little darling, and Mrs, 
Russell all that is kind.” 

‘‘ Are you homesick really now ?” said 
Harry, drawing his chair a little nearer 
to Julia’s. 

Julia only answered by a deep sigh. 

“T remember,” said Harry, “when [ 
was a mid—my first voyage, you know 
—1I was awfully sea—homesick, I mean; 
but I soon got over it. I daresay you 
will in time.” ; 

Julia shook her head in a gently de- 
sponding manner. ‘I wish, oh I wish 
I could. But at home [ have always 
been accustomed to such complete 
liberty, and here—oh dear, I feel some- 
times as if I were in aconvent. I did 
venture out once alone, and I’m sure I 
thought I should never hear the last of 
it from Mrs. Russell. You should have 
heard her on French etiquette.” 

“Oh,” said Harry, “I can just ima- 
gine that. But you and I are English, 
and we won't be trammelled by French 
nonsense, It’s very well for my sister, 
who has been brought up in the French 
way. I'll tell you what now. We two 
will have a jolly little stroll down by 
the Botanic Gardens some evening when 
my mother is busy with her charity 
committee. And—what do you say to 
having ices somewhere ?” 

That was just what Julia wished for, 

“Tt’s no use; she'll find out and 
make a fuss,” she said, with another 
sigh, intended to stimulate Harry. 

It had the desired effect. Harry 
vowed he would manage it somehow. 
Only let her trust to him, he said 
tenderly. 

“But Mrs. Russell might blame 
you, and that would make me so un- 
happy,” said Julia, with one of her 
most killing glances, “I know how 
very strict her notions are.” 

“Qh, bother her notions!” said 
Harry. ‘As I said, it’s all very well 
for Estelle. But you just tell me when- 
ever you want a run, and see if I’m not 
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at your service. I’d go to the world’s 
end to serve you—I would indeed, 
Julia.” 


“Thanks,” Julia murmured, giving - 


him her jewelled hand, and turning her 
head away with another long-drawn 
sigh. Harry squeezed her fingers till 
she winced. He forgot her rings in his 
ardour. 

“You are so kind,” she murmured ; 
“like a brother almost. I never had a 
brother.” 

“Let me be one,” said Harry, “ if I 
mayn't be anything better.” 

So the seal of fraternity was set on 
Julia’s white forehead. She received it 
with the most charming naiveté. “I 
hope dear little Estelle won’t be jealous,” 
she said, with her sweetest smile. 

She did not blush in the least. Why 

should she ? 
';That project of a walk round the 
Botanic Gardens was destined never to 
be realized. Mathurine was too sharp 
for them. They had made sure all was 
safe, and were going out one evening 
between the lights, when they were 
pounced upon by the lynx-eyed lady’s- 
maid, and forced to turn back igno- 
miniously. 

“Fie upon you!” she exclaimed, 
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putting her back against the low door 
leading from the quadrangle into a back 
street, where she had waylaid them. 
“Fie upon you! What! you, a young 
lady belonging to a good family, go to 
walk at dusk with a young man! No! 
not while I have the honour to be in 
Macdame’s service shall such a scandal 
as this take place. It would ruin Ma- 
demoiselle Estelle’s prospects for life, 
and I swear it shall not be !” 

It was useless for Harry to argue. 
Mathurine was as firm as the Pic du 
Midi, and turned a deaf ear to his vehe- 
ment assertions of freedom. She did 
not even answer him when he proved 
in execrable but forcible French that 
both he and Miss Maurice were British 
subjects. She followed Julia to her 
room, and made her understand that if 
there was a repetition of the impropriety, 
it would become her unavoidable duty 
to inform Madame. Indeed, she added, 
she ought, if she knew her duty, to 
speak to her at once. —, 

“ Do so by all means!” was Julia’s 
answer. 

But Harry interposed, and once more 
paid her for silence. 

It cost him a third napoleon. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 
MADAME FLEURY’S VIEWS ON MATRIMONY. 


THE fact of Mees Estelle—as Estelle 
Russell was called, the surname of 
young, unmarried ladies being as often 
dropped as not in Languedoc—the fact 
of Mees Estelle being an heiress could 
not long remain a secret. 

Madame de Luzarches, as gossiping 
as she was rigid, took care to spread the 
news wherever she went, and more 
than one scheming matron eyed with a 
critical look the pale, quiet girl in white 
muslin, who might be a fitting prize for 
an extravagant son in case the negotia- 
tion with the Montaigu-Breuilh family 
fell to the ground. 

From drawing-room to boudoir the 
news travelled till it reached Madame 
Fleury. Mees was a veritable mil- 
lionaire—the tale lost nothing by dis- 
semination—she was going to marry into 
a family violently Ultramontane, and 
the day was named for her reception 
into the treacherous bosom of the 
Church of Rome. 

The community of the Reformed 
heard all this with mingled horror and 
dismay. No renegade Moslem can be 
viewed by those of his own people who 
still follow the teachings of the Prophet 
with more loathing or contempt than is 
felt by the Protestants towards those 
who, having been born in the Reformed 
Church, allow themselves to be per- 
verted by Rome’s insidious wiles from 
that faith for which their ancestors 
fought and died. 

In France, in the south more espe- 
cially, where the fierce climate, far from 
inducing languor and inactivity, seems 
but to add to the fierceness of the race, 
there is little communication between 
Catholics and Huguenots. Each party, 
standing aloof, regards the other with 


mingled disdain and suspicion. On the 
side of the Huguenots this suspicion is 
fed by the many cruel remembrances 
which rankle in their bosoms. They 
have not forgotten—how should they # 
—the atrocities committed on their 
sturdy forefathers ; the torturing, im- 
paling, the wholesale butchery of Hu- 
guenots, young and old, authorized and 
approved by the Church of Rome. Espe- 
cially do the Languedoc Protestants re- 
member that the only spot in the broad 
kingdom of France where the accursed 
Tribunal of the Holy Office was per- 
mitted to take root was Toulouse, In 
the Rue des Cordeliers, a little beyond 
the ancient nunnery of the Dames 
de Sainte-Claire, still stands the Con- 
vent of the Inquisition ; now occupied, 
it is true, by a religious brotherhood 
devoted to the education of poor 
children, but still retaining its ancient 
ill-omened name. And within a hun- 
dred yards of it stands the Place St. 
Georges, scene of many a sickening 
auto da fe, as the annals of Languedoc 
testify. 

It was with all this in her mind that 
Madame Fleury sought her pastor, as 
soon as she had got rid of the visitor 
who brought the report of Estelle’s 
forthcoming perversion. It was an 
untimely hour when she reached M. 
Caztres’ dwelling,—his dinner-hour in 
fact. But no one was ever turned 
away from the pastor's door, day or 
night ; and Madame had not long to 
wait in the study before Madame 
Cazcres entered, and presently the pas- 
tor himself. Madame Caztres would 
then have retired, but Madame Fleury 
begged her to remain. It was a curious 
sight, these two women sitting side by 
side: the banker's wife in the place of 
honour, the arm-chair to the right of the 
fire-place, half-buried in the voluminous 
draperies, the velvets and furs, which 
made her rotund person appear still 
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rounder ; and the pastor’s wife, a poor 
thin creature, in a rusty cotton gown 
and plain muslin cap, her once pretty 
features drawn with lines of care, her 
patient hands crossed wearily on her 
lap as if unused to rest. A very Mar- 
tha she, cumbered with much serving, 
as M. Cazeéres said reproachfully to her 
sometimes. Though, for that matter, 
it was well indeed for his outward 
respectability that he had a Martha for 
his wife instead of a Mary, as he pos- 
sessed nothing in the world beyond the 
pittance derived from his position as 
head pastor of the Temple. 

Madame Fleury had soon blurted out 
her errand. The pastor, sitting at his 
study table, turned uneasily on his seat 
as she went on. He knew that she 
would wind up by begging him to 
remonstrate with Mrs. Russell, and he 
knew also that Mrs. Russell was as 
likely as not to resent any interference 
in her family concerns. 

“You see,” he said, when Madame 
Fleury had done speaking, “these people 
being Anglicans makes them so much 
more difficult to deal with. Were they 
members of our own communion, the 
weight of consistorial opinion might be 
brought to bear with advantage. But as 
for these Englishwomen! If the whole 
congregation rose up as one man to pro- 
test against the scandal, they would 
treat the protest with contempt.” 

Madame Fleury could not but think, 
however, that a quiet, grave remon- 
strance from the pastor himself would 
have a proper effect. 

The pastor shrugged his shoulders. 
‘‘These English,” said he, “are so 
frightfully independent! Do you know 
I once ventured to warn Madame 
Roussel of the danger she incurred in 
contracting friendships so exclusively 
among the Catholics : above all, I en- 
treated her to be on her guard against 
the Archbishop. And what did she say? 
That I need be under no apprehension, 
for that all her Catholic friends knew 
her to be a hardened heretic.” 

“What a speech!” exclaimed Ma- 
dame Fleury, aghast at Mrs. Russell’s 
impertinence. 
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“The only effectual way of prevent- 
ing this,” said M. Cazeres, after a pause, 
“is to bring some other candidate 
forward. Could you not help in this, 
Madame, with your immense circle of 
acquaintance ?” 

‘‘ There is no lack of young men, cer- 
tainly,” said Madame, “ but at this 
instant I cannot think of a single 
eligible. An heiress, you know, would 
naturally be more difficult to please 
than a girl with a modest dowry. And 
there must be, besides birth and fortune, 
a large amount of good looks, or no 
suitor would have the slightest chance 
against a Montaigu. There is a kind of 
diabolic beauty about that young man ; 
he inherits it from his mother.” 

‘* Tenez, there is M. Théodore Beau- 
cens,” 

Madame Fleury’s fat face turned red 
all over. “Ah, but he is as good as 
married already. That is, my husband 
and I have arranged a marriage between 
him and my niece Mathilde as soon as 
she has reached the age of seventeen. 
He is a serious man, and we can trust 
her to him fully and freely.” And 
Madame went on, still feeling uncomfort- 
ably hot, “I don’t know that he would 
have suited, even if there had not been 
this engagement. He is not rich enough 
for a millionaire like Mees Estelle.” 

Madame’s confusion arose from the 
fact that her husband had forbidden 
her to speak as yet of Mathilde’s be- 
trothal, even to her chief friend the pas- 
tor: “A thousand things may happen,” 
said prudent M. Fleury, “between this 
and Mathilde’s next birthday.” And 
now, without any premeditated breach 
of faith, the thing had slipped from her 
tongue, and M. Fleury might be as dis- 
pleased at her telling, as the pastor 
would be at her not having told before. 

M. Caztres was surprised and dis- 
pleased as well. He thought he had a 
rightto Madame Fleury’s full confidence. 
He gave no sign, at present, however, 
but made a note of the reticence for 
some future occasion, and proceeded with 
the business in hand. 

“T hope Mademoiselle Mathilde will 
be happy,” said Madame Cazcres, per- 
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ceiving that her husband prdcffered not 
a word of congratulation. 

Madame Fleury thanked her timidly. 
‘You would have been the very first 
people to whom I should have announced 
the engagement,” she said. 

The pastor waved his hand. “The 
worldly concerns of the members of my 
congregation are less than nothing to 
me, except in so far as their eternal 
interests are thereby affected.” 

“TI remember,” said Madame Fleury, 
attempting to regain her self-possession, 
“that the Vicomtesse de Meissac, an 
old friend of mine, wrote to me last 
winter, begging me to help her to look 
out for a wife for her son. I could not 
meet with anybody at all suiting her 
views just then, and told her so. How- 
ever, the son cannot be married yet, else 
I should have received a letter giving 
notice of the event. Could I mention 
Mees Estelle to the Vicomtesse? It 
seems to me that it would be difficult to 
conduct the negotiation, though; Mont- 
pellier, where my friend lives, is such a 
long way off. You see, there must be 
@ personal interview; and as it would 
take place at my house, I should stand 
committed, as it were. Supposing the 
match were made, well and good. But 
if nothing came of it, I should be talked 
of as being an unsuccessful matchmaker.” 

“You must shake off this fainthearted- 
ness, Madame,” said the pastor authori- 
tatively. ‘Those who work for the 
truth must be bold for the truth, A 
fainthearted friend is worse than an open 
enemy. It seems to me that your duty 
is very plain, although I am not san- 
guine as to your success. Propose this 
young Vicomte to Madame Roussel as 
an eligible son-in-law. By so doing you 
will probably find out whether the report 
of her daughter’s engagement to Monsieur 
de Montaigu be true. When we know 
this, our way will be clearer. Till then 
we must be content to work in the dark.” 

Madame Fleury rose. “If only we 
can save those millions from passing into 
the hands of such a bigoted family!” 

“And the girl’s soul, Madame, the 
girl’s soul!” said M. Cazéres, in his 
deepest bass. 
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“ Poor little thing! she looks so sweet, 
and always has a kind word ready for 
every one,” said Madame Caztres, softly. 

All that day did Madame Fleury quake 
inwardly at her undertaking. She con- 
fessed that her pastor’s rebuke had been 
well deserved ; that she was one of the 
fainthearted, unwilling to do battle for 
the truth, loving a quiet life better than 
the strengthening of the Reformed in- 
terest. She knew that she would never 
have gone to M. Cazeres had she sup- 
posed he would make her put herself 
forward, If Mrs. Russell had been a 
Frenchwoman, she would have been 
comparatively easy to deal with. But 
she was an Englishwoman, who could 
be very charming when she pleased, but 
who also had been known to assume an 
air of extreme hautewr when she was 
offended. It was quite a problem whether 
she might not receive Madame Fleury’s 
offer of a Protestant son-in-law with a 
Britannic frigidity which would penetrate 
through the velvets and furs of the 
banker’s wife, even to the marrow of her 
bones. But her word was passed to 
M. Cazéres, and she dared not draw back. 
When, therefore, she found herself actu- 
ally face to face with Mrs. Russell, she 
plunged desperately into the business at 
once, and painted Monsieur Anatole de 
Méissac in glowing colours, regardless of 
the fact that she had last seen him when 
he was a fat, awkward boy of eleven. 

Mrs. Russell was too much amused at 
her volubility to show any haughtiness. 
‘‘ Protestant, of course?” she said, when 
Madame stopped to take breath. 

“Io the backbone, dear Madame! 
Indeed, you would be quite safe in giving 
him your daughter. There has never 
been a Catholic in the family. I assure 
you, we could even give him our niece 
Mathilde with confidence. But we have 
already a husband for Mathilde, a truly 
pious young man. Else——” 

“T understand. I am very happy 
to hear that Mademoiselle Mathilde’s 
establishment is fixed. It is too kind 
of you to think of me; but I am in no 
hurry for Estelle to settle.” 

Madame Fleury opened her eyes in 
pure astonishment. In no hurry, with 
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a daughter just eighteen! “Indeed,” both nice.’ He replied, ‘My daughter, 


she said, “‘ but I had heard i 

‘“‘ Ah, Madame, people will be talking. 
What can one do? One must let them 
talk ; one can’t help oneself. And, after 
all, it does not matter.” 

*‘T can't make it out at all,” thought 
Madame. “Have I been fussing about 
nothing, perhaps?’’ Then, aloud: 
“Without doubt, every virtuous mother 
wishes to see her daugher well estab- 
lished. That understands itself. I felt 
delivered from a heavy responsibility 
when my niece Mathilde’s affair was 
settled. I have all a mother’s feelings 
and instincts, although it has not pleased 
Heaven to make mea mother. <A-propos 
—my husband does not wish Mathilde’s 
betrothal spoken of yet, and we have 
mentioned it to noone. You will not be- 
tray this little confidence, dear Madame?” 

“‘ My dear Madame,” Mrs. Russell re- 
joined, “it is as if you had never told 
me.” And, in truth, Mrs. Russell had 
other things to think of ; besides which, 
she cared very little for her neighbours’ 
affairs, 

‘‘My daughter Estelle is an odd child,” 
she went on; “most difficult to please. 
She does not appear to care about 
changing her condition.” 

‘“‘ How very curious!” Madame had 
almost said ; “ How very English !” 

‘“‘ And she might refuse this M. Ana- 
tole as she has done many others. You 
understand that I never could force her 
inclinations,” 

““Not force, but guide. Ah, dear 
Madame, a young girl wants guidance 
in such a serious step. There is nothing 
more dangerous than a marriage of incli- 
nation.” 

“‘ They do turn out badly sometimes,” 
Mrs. Russell assented. 

“What can a young girl know?” cried 
Madame. “Shall I tell you how I mar- 
ried? One day, at dinner, my father 
presented me two young men, both good- 
looking, and of nearly equal fortune. 
My father said, after they had taken 
leave, ‘I give you your choice. Take 
either. But it is time you were estab- 
lished.’ It was a toss-up. I said, ‘I 
don’t know which is nicest. They are 





of the two, I preter the one with fine 
light hair. The dark one, you perceive, 
has hair of a bristly nature. As far as 
I know, that is his only defect; still, 
I have observed that men with this 
peculiar wiry hair are generally hasty, 
passionate men.’ ‘Then let it be the 
fair-haired one,’ I cried.” 

“And that was M. Fleury?” 

“Yes; and he has been a perfect 
husband to me. Never once has he 
been out of temper; and that is saying 
a great deal for nearly twenty years. 
And only to think, Madame! but for 
my father’s advice I might have chosen 
the dark man instead of the fair. But, 
to return. You will remember my young 
friend, M. Anatole, will you not? And 
as he will be coming to see me one of 
these days, I may present him, may I 
not, on the first occasion ?” 

‘“‘Certainly, dear Madame. But, un- 
less Estelle takes a fancy to him a 

‘You are too tender a mother. And 
yet, one would think you would be glad 
to have her established. Suppose any- 
thing happened to you ” 

“ What can I do?” said Mrs. Russell, 
with a shrug. 

Madame took an affectionate leave, and 
went to report progress to M. Cazéres. It 
seemed possible that both the marriage 
and the perversion were a canard after 
all Madame Fleury wrote to her friend 
Madame de Meéissac, inviting her and M. 
Anatole to stay for an indefinite period. 








CHAPTER VIIL 
MADAME DE MONTAIGU SPEAKS HER MIND. 


MapamE FL evry considered herself per- 
fectly justified in spreading a counter- 
report to the effect that there was no 
truth in the on dit about the marriage 
of the English Mees to M. Raymond de 
Montaigu. And Madame de Luzarches, 
hearing it, carred it in hot haste to 
Madame de Montaigu. 

“Is he going to marry that girl, yes 
or no?” she asked. ‘It will be shame- 
ful if he lets such a fortune slip out of 
his hands for want of common energy. 
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Why don’t you give him a hint, dear 
Comtesse?” 

‘We are all waiting to see whether 
the little one deigns to like him,” sneered 
Madame de Montaigu. “As if any girl 
in her senses ought not to be flattered 
at the bare notice of a Montaigu !” 

“English Mees are very odd,” said 
Madame de Luzarches. “Their first 
education must be defective, I think.” 

“No doubt. But, however it may 
turn out, there is no lack of girls with 
good dowries,” said Madame de Mon- 
taigu, who was in reality on thorns lest 
the prize should slip from her son’s 
hands, but was too proud to confess her 
apprehension even to her bosom friend. 

“T don’t think you will find many 
girls with the fine fortune this one 
has,” persisted Madame de Luzarches. 
“A million—and such diamonds and 
pearls———” 

‘‘Her dowry is not a million,” said 
Madame de Montaigu, peevishly. “I 
made inquiries long since of M. Peyre, 
their man of business—I always like to 
make sure of things—and M. Peyre told 
me the exact figure was seven hundred 
and fifty-one thousand francs, He said 
nothing about the jewels.” 

‘‘But I have seen them,” said Madame 
de Luzarches ; “Cand I assure you, my 
dear friend, that I, who know something 
about such matters, never have seen 
anywhere three such magnificent sets as 
are waiting in their caskets to see the 
light on this little chit’s wedding-day. 
Mrs. Russell told me she could not 
wear them herself—that they were her 
daughter’s sole property, left to her, with 
the fortune, by an eccentric godmother. 
Such diamonds and pearls! Such lovely 
emeralds! What luck some people have, 
to be sure,” she concluded, with an en- 
vious sigh. 

After this conversation, it was with 
some anxiety that Madame de Montaigu 
awalted her son’s daily visit. Inter- 
rupting his inquiries after her health, 
she said brusquely,— 

‘Never mind my healthnow. I want 
to know how you are getting on with 
that child.” 

Raymond did not feel sanguine; in- 


deed, he had once or twice admitted to 
himself, in spite of Mrs. Russell’s assur- 
ances, that he was not progressing at all 
in Estelle’s good graces; but he would 
not for worlds have made the admis- 
sion to any one else; least of all to his 
mother. 

“Listen,” said Madame, perceiving 
his hesitation. “I am of opinion that 
there has been quite enough negotiation 
in this affair of yours. You say that 
you are content, so am I, and Madame 
Roussel is, or pretends to be so. What 
more is wanted? I am getting weary 
of this inexplicable delay. And if the 
affair is not decided soon, I shall look 
out for another wife for you. This little 
Huguenote gives herself mighty airs. 
Is she a duchess, then, that so much 
deference is paid her? Is it not suffi- 
cient that her mother’s consent is given? 
These English are well enough in their 
way, but they ignore the respect due to 
the head of the family. Do you imagine 
that I was asked whether I wished to 
marry your father? No, indeed: what 
well-born girl expresses an opinion of 
her own in such matters? There is a 
want of propriety in the bare idea which 
disgusts me. You may find, perhaps— 
always supposing this little chit does 
not offer you the affront of a refusal— 
that it is a great misfortune to have a 
wife who begins by exercising her own 
will.” 

“My good mother,” said Raymond in 
his most winning voice, ‘I am sure you 
will find her all you can wish. She is 
very reserved, and as timid as a hare. 
You should see how she starts and 
blushes when I speak to her, and how 
she looks at her mother when she re- 
plies.” 

“Of course! she is well brought up, 
so far, But remember what I say, 
This delay annoys me. Finish it. I 
shall go into the country to perform my 
Easter duties. Let the affair be defi- 
nitely settled when I return. If not, I 
seek another daughter-in-law.” 

“My good mother,” said Raymond, 
kissing her hand, “I entreat you not 
to act hastily. I know you have the 
kindest intentions—— ” 
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“Of course. I have your interest at 
heart. Why else should I trouble my- 
self? Your marriage entails a heavy 
responsibility on me—that of forming a 
daughter-in-law who may possibly prove 
. an indocile and ungrateful subject.” 

Madame invariably took a gloomy 
view of things in Lent. Her son knew 
this, and pitied her. 

“‘T assure you, mother, that if I marry 
this young English girl all such trouble 
will be spared you. Mees Estelle is 
formed to all the usages of the world 
already by her virtuous mother, a woman 
of the most distinguished, and very in- 
structed, as you must have perceived.” 

Madame shrugged her shoulders con- 
temptuously. ‘I doubt if the English 
mode of forming be to my taste. How- 
ever, I can’t say I have any particular 
objection to the girl; and truly, the 
dowry is the principal thing. Only let 
the ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ be settled. That I 
will have, Raymond.” 

* As soon as possible, mother.” 

When Madame spoke her “I will” 
in that tone, Raymond knew resistance 
was useless. 

“ Another thing,” Madame continued. 
‘Of course, we do not broach the subject 
of religion at once. But as soon as she 
becomes one of the family, I shall see 
about having her instructed. It will be 
hard indeed, if, with a little judicious 
manacement, we do not bring her within 
the pale of the Church. Thou canst 
understand, of course, that I should dis- 
like any one bearing our name to be 
damned eternally.” 

“T entreat you, mother,” cried Ray- 
mond, anger struggling with politeness, 
‘not to use such horrible expressions in 
speaking of Mees Estelle.” 

“Why, what would you have?” re- 
turned Madame. ‘‘ Therv is no salvation 
out of the Church. How could the poor 
little thing avoid damnation if she died 
a heretic? It is not beiny married into 
a Catholic family that will save her.” 

“T must be gone,” cried Raymond, 
starting up. ‘ Mother, I kiss your 
hands.” 

He dared not trust himself with his 
mother when she spoke in this strain. 
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‘¢ Better—better a thousand times,” he 
muttered, as he regained his own apart- 
ment on the entresol, “live without a 
God, than acknowledge such a bugbear 
as the God of these Catholics! Surely 
—surely, if there is a Supreme Being— 
1f—such homage as is offered to Him 
must be loathsome to His Majesty. No, 
Madame la Comtesse, you shall no¢ make 
my wife a Catholic. Her God is at any 
rate less of a monster than yours.” 

Madame de Montaigu would have 
been greatly shocked had she known 
what was passing in her son’s mind, or 
had she heard what his Mentor, M. de 
Luzarches, said to him, d-propos of the 
match with Miss Russell. 

‘Religion, my dear boy,” said the 
Baron, “is well enough for women, 
children, and men in their dotage. And 
for the women, since the fair creatures 
are so foolish and weak that they must 
have some faith to cling to, the Protes- 
tant faith is the most convenient, on 
account of its dispensing with the sacra- 
ment of confession. Confession, my 
dear boy, is a nuisance, a breeder of 
discord; in a word, a most intolerable 
impertinence. I ought to know, parbleu, 
with a wife like the one I am blest 
with.” 

Madame de Montaigu did not know 
of these heretical utterings, and was quite 
comfortable about Raymond's soul. She 
was perfectly aware that he was not 
devout ; but then it was not fashionable 
for young men to be devout. There 
would be plenty of time for that by and 
by. Witness her own husband, whose 
devotion now was both admirable and 
astonishing, and who had nevertheless 
sown a plentiful crop of wild oats in his 
time—a much more plentiful one than 
there seemed any prospect of Raymond’s 
sowing—and yet M. le Comte had never 
possessed a tenth part of his son’s talent 
and esprit. 

It was with no slight degree of tre- 
pidation that Raymond sought Mrs. 
Russell after this interview with his 
mother. Never in his life had he failed 
in getting the thing he wanted, and the 
prospect of failure in getting this thing 
—a wife—of all things in the world, 
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was exasperating. He was wroth with 
his mother for her interference, wroth 
with himself for caring so much for a 
girl who had the power of rejection in 
her hands, and wroth with Harry Russell 
for not showing him more friendliness. 
In truth, the young lieutenant was 
not unfriendly; he considered Monsieur 
Raymond not bad for a Frenchman, but 
he found French conversation too great 
a tax on his philological powers, and he 
could not swallow Monsieur Raymond’s 
favourite mode of address in English, 
“My dear.” Raymond even felt angry for 
a moment with Mrs. Russell. But, un- 
reasonable as was his mood, he soon had 
sense to perceive that Mrs. Russell was, 
and always had been, his best friend. He 
would never have had the slightest mis- 
giving had he had the barest conception 
of her singular tenacity of purpose. That 
fragile, fairy-like creature had settled in 
her secret mind that her daughter was to 
marry Raymond after Easter. All through 
Lent she had been preparing Estelle for 
this event, never once swerving aside 
from its accomplishment, in spite of the 
child’s tears and entreaties to be let 
alone. She had satisfied herself of. the 
advisability of taking M. Raymond as a 
son-in-law, and stuck to it, limpet-like, 
all the more for the unlooked-for oppo- 
sition she met with from Estelle. 

But Estelle was vanquished at last; 
and Mis. Russell was able to send Ray- 
mond away elated, with a promise that 
he should see her daughter that evening. 

The girl was very quiet; more auto- 
maton-like than usual, Raymond might 
have observed, had he been an uninter- 
ested bystander. But he saw nothing 
except the perfect outline of her face, 
the marble contour of her shoulders, and 
the good taste of her dress. He sat 
watching her as she played a noisy piece 
at a given sign from her mother, and 
thought of the story of Pygmalion. He 
too would breathe life into the marble 
maiden—would kindle love in her still 
heart by the power of his own love, 
and make her the crown and joy of 
his hitherto incomplete existence. And 
then, curiously enough, flashed across 
his mind, close upon the Greek myth, a 


sentence which he had heard or read 
somewhere :— 

‘‘ And God created man in His own 
imave;.... male and female created 
He them. ..., and blessed them... .” 

Strange, these mythical ideas obtrud- 
ing themselves where they were so pecu- 
liarly out of place ; where the last new 
opera and the last new novel, and puli- 
tical gossip of the thinnest sort, formed 
the staple of conversation; where Mrs. 
Russell was already discussing bridal ar- 
rangements in a low voice with Madame 
de Luzarches. What had Kaymond and 
Estelle to do with the Supreme, or 
with Pygmalion either? He smiled, and 
roused himself in time to thank his fu- 
ture wife as she finished her piece. And 
she, emboldened by the sunny look in 
his face, said :— 

‘**Do you smile because the piece is so 
noisy? Mamma always tells me to play 
that piece when she wants to talk.” 
And then she stopped, frightened at 
having said so much. 

“ Perhaps I will tell you one day why 
J smiled,” said Raymond. This was the 
first time she had ever spoken to him 
spontancously. He thought it augured 
well. 

There was some relief to Estelle now 
that the engagement was absolutely 
fixed. Louis Vivian’s name was never 
mentioned. Her mother’s favour was 
restored to her; she was kissed and 
caressed, and no longer upbraided with 
the cruel words, “disobedience, obsti- 
nacy ;”’ no longer told she was breaking 
her mother’s heart. Yet the fit of ob- 
stinacy had never been overcome but for 
Mrs. Russell’s heroic measures. She was 
sorry to have been forced to use them, 
but she could not brook defiance from the 
creature who had been pliant to her will 
from the hour when she had first been 
laid on her bosom. She told her one 
day that she had written to Louis Vivian, 
desiring him to cease from his pursuit. 
“And I flatter myself,” she continued, 
“that there will be no renewal of the 
correspondence.” 

“You wrote to him, and never 
told me?” cried the girl, with upraised 
head and flashing eyes. “It was to me 
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he wrote—to me——” She stopped, 
choked, blinded with passion for one 
moment. Mrs. Russell took quick ad- 
vantage of the silence. 

‘‘He never ought to have written to 
you at all It was an enormous piece 
of presumption on his part, of which I 
could scarcely imagine him to have been 
guilty, except for undue encouragement 
on your side. However, let the matter 
rest. I have answered his letter, and 
there is an end of it.” 

“When?” demanded Estelle, quiver- 
ing in every limb, and- looking at her 
mother as one woman looks at another 
who has done her deadly wrong. 

“Oh, ages ago,” said Mrs. Russell, 
lightly, as she left the room, pleased, 
yet ever so little frightened at the success 
of her few words. 

“Ages ago!” A half lie, But when 
a halt lie answers, why tell a whole 
one 4 

The girl’s heart sank within her. Her 
mother had stabbed her with those two 
words. She knew now there was no 
hope. If Louis Vivian had loved her, 
he would not have taken her mother’s 
“No” for an answer. He would have 
trusted in her love, and written again 
and again, hoped against hope, looked, 
waited for the barest chance of a meeting. 
He had given her up, then! He, the 
patient, the enduring, had let her go, 
because of a half-dozen scornful lines in 
her mother’s handwriting! And then, 
with a sudden revulsion of feeling, her 
heart turned towards that mother. ‘‘ Was 
it worth while,” she thought, “to break 
her heart, for this man who can give me 
up so easily? Why not content her? 
She will be happier when she sees me 
married. Why not M. de Montaigu as 
well as another ?” 

So the wedding-day was fixed, and 
Mrs. Russell felt relieved of half her 
anxiety. 

‘Very well,” said Madame de Mon- 
taigu, when her son announced his ap- 
proaching marriage with the English 
heiress. ‘I shall speak to my director 
immediately, and I shall endeavour, if 
possible, to obtain a private audience of 
Sa Grandeur to-morrow. We must see 
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now about converting the poor little 
thing as quickly as we can.” 

Sa Grandeur the Archbishop of Tou- 
louse was Madame de Montaigu’s third 
cousin. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SA GRANDEUR. 


Ir was evening. Delivered for a short 
space from episcopal cares, Sa Grandeur 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Toulouse sat 
in his study, spectacles on nose, enjoying 
his newspaper. He was interrupted by 
his valet, who in a confidential manner 
announced Madame de Montaigu. 

The Archbishop laid down his paper 
with a sigh, and took off his spectacles, 
muttering, ‘‘One can never get a mo- 
ment’s peace.” Then he rose and re- 
ceived his cousin with the affectionate 
cordiality due to one who deemed herself 
a most faithful daughter of the Church. 

The Archbishop was emphatically a 
man of the world ; a man who believed 
it not only possible, but right and fitting, 
to make the best of both worlds. He 
had had a hard life, while striving to be 
all things to all men, before the cardinal’s 
hat, that summum bonum of a Church- 
man’s earthly wishes, had dangled within 
his reach. Now that he had got it, he 
allowed himself the luxury of speaking 
his mind on rare occasions—and em- 
phatically on rare occasions only. For, 
from the constant habit of repression 
practised from his youth up— begin- 
ning from the time he entered the little 
seminary of Auch, at the age of nine— 
silence, and not speech ; that is to say, 
the expression of his own thoughts—in 
contradistinction to the distillation of 
other men’s thoughts through his brain 
and tongue—silence, 1 say, and not 
speech, had become most natural to him. 

His attitude of forced attention soon 
changed to one of real interest, as Ma- 
dame de Montaigu unfolded her errand. 
He listened, taking snuff with an air 
as profound as it was courtly, and dis- 
playing a hand ornamented with a mag- 
nificent diamond ring; both of which 
were objects of an inordinate degree of 
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vanity. It was impossible for him to 
be ignorant of the fact that he gave the 
benediction, aided by this jewelled hand, 
with a grace unequalled by any brother 
archbishop in France. 

“And now, Monseigneur,” Madame 
de Montaigu concluded, “I rely upon 
you to help me.” 

“T could have wished the girl to be 
converted before the marriage took place, 
nevertheless,’ said Monsceigneur gravely. 

Madame shrugged her shoulders. 

“So should I. But we can’t always 
have everything we want. Just imagine 
my poor Raymond having to enter that 
Protestant temple! I shall not go, of 
course.” (Here Madame gave a most 
expressive shudder.) »“ But you see the 
mother stipulates so strictly for the free 
exercise of religion, that—that, in short, 
we—lI, that is—felt it prudent to be 
quiet about this Protestant celebration. 
And frankly, Monseigneur, it is a capital 
match for Raymond—and I am glad to 
have him range himself. And, do you 
know, this girl would have been snapped 
up in no time ‘ 

‘‘ Was there no heiress to be found in 
all Languedoc, that your son must pitch 
upon a heretic?” asked the Archbishop 
with some severity. 

*T looked out for one last year,” 
Madame answered, with a contrite sigh. 
<¢ T spoke most particularly to the Mother 
Superior of the Sacré Coeur. But really 
they were such an ugly set of girls, that 
J dared not propose one of them to Ray- 
mond. And the only one with a dowry 
that I call respectable, was—well, Mon- 
seigneur, she was the ugliest creature I 
ever saw in my life, and not of a very 
good family either. I do assure you I 
was at my wits’ ends about a wife for 
Raymond, when all at once he pitched 
upon this girl, who is—religion apart— 
unexceptionable.”. And here Madame 
proceeded to enlarge on divers hopeful 
signs she had perceived in her future 
daughter-in-law. ‘As to her conver- 
sion, I think everything will depend on 
the kind of curé we get,” she concluded. 

‘‘ And that,” said the Archbishop, 
throwing himself back in his chair, and 
Jetting his jewelled hand hang down 





over the red velvet arm with artful care- 
lessness, ‘‘that is precisely the most 
difficult part of the affair, Comtesse. 
He must be a gentleman to the backbone, 
you say. I agree with you. But where 
shall we find him? Men of family, 
attainments, and so forth are not content 
to settle down to a miserable country 
pastorate of one hundred souls, the 
denizens of Chiteau Montaigu included. 
And then this poor old curé, whom you 
want to get rid of, what am I to do with 
him, Comtesse }”’ 

‘“ Dear me, what’s a curé more or 
less to you?” replied Madame de Mon- 
taigu. ‘ You can surely find a nook for 
him somewhere in your diocese. Mind, 
I say nothing against him, poor old man. 
I believe him to be admirably fitted for 
the guidance of those wretched peasant- 
souls ; and all the less adapted for the 
reconciliation of this fastidious English 
girl to the Church.” 

“T know him,” said Sa Grandeur, “a 
rough piece of goods. But this super- 
fine curé, where and how am I to lay my 
hand upon him ?” 

“ Would not the Jesuit fathers supply 
what we want?” asked Madame de 
Montaigu, doubtfully. 

“The Jesuit fathers! God forbid !” 
exclaimed the Archbishop, with a start. 
Then recollecting himself, he continued 
in a cautious whisper, ‘“‘ Have nothing to 
do with them, Madame, as you value 
your peace. These holy fathers are too 
clever by half. You don’t want your 
daughter-in-law’s dowry to go to fill 
their purse, do you?” 

“7 should think not indeed,” said 
Madame, startled. 

“Then what can you be about, even 
to hint at associating them with the 
pious work you contemplate? Look 
yonder, ’—he pointed over his shoulder 
to a window whence might be seen a 
tall spire, rising high above the irregular 
mass of buildings behind the garden of 
the archiepiscopal palace,— “ have you 
watched the progress of that church ? 


Ihave. From the day the foundation- 


stone was laid, till now, the work has 
never stopped. Now the building 1s 
roofed in. One by one the stained-glass 
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windows will appear, each emulating 
the other in richness of design. When 
finished, it will put to the blush, for 
splendour, for magnificence of outline, 
for richness of detail, every church and 
chapel in my diocese. Look at their 
Seminary, at their Preparatory College, 
two establishments in this one city, 
which three years ago knew them not. 
Do you know where and how they 
began ? In an obscure mean house near 
the Jardin Royal, where they fitted up 
a miserable barn of a chapel that would 
scarcely hold a hundred souls, And 
now, look at them; prosperous, self- 
satisfied, arrogant ; credited, petted in 
the highest quarters. How have they 
managed? Where has the money come 
from? I'll tell you. They understand 
the art of leading captive silly women 
laden with sins. ‘ J’enetrant domos, et 
captivas ducunt mulierculas oneratas 
peccatis, que ducuntur varies desideriis.’ 
Remember that all their establishments 
are self-supporting. ven in Paris that 
fundamental rule was rigidly enforced, 
at a time when the branch house was 
so poor that its inmates did not know 
where the next day’s dinner was to 
come from. That's a fact!” 

‘‘ These poor fathers! How wretched!” 
observed Madame, who was by nature 
fond of good living. 

‘“‘ Bah!” returned Sa Grandeur, a 
cynical smile hovering over his thin 
lips; ‘it gave the Dominical prayer a 
meaning for once in their lives. ‘ Panem 
nostrum supersubstantialem da_ nobis 
hodve.’ They sent the handsomest and 
most eloquent of the fathers on a begging 
mission to all the drawing-rooms. And, 
take my word of Archbishop, he did not 
return empty-handed. The rascal was 
hungry, and looked it, and made a pro- 
found impression thereby on the ladies’ 
hearts. Dear, susceptible creatures ! 
They passed scores of beggars in their 
daily promenades ; hungry canazlle, vo- 
ciferous for stray coppers, which would 
have been forthcoming oftener had not 
aristocratic hands been too lazy to reach 
the purse in the pocket. But it is the 
nature of canaille to be hungry, one con- 
ceives that. Buta handsome, hungry 
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Jesuit father! That was indeed a touch- 
ing spectacle in a Faubourg St. Germain 
drawing-room. Bah!” Throughout this 
philippic Sa Grandeur had preserved a 
subdued tone of voice. 

“Surely you are too severe,” mur- 
mured the Comtesse. 

“ Not a bit. That branch establish- 
ment has held its head on a level with 
the principal house ever since. No, no, 
dear Comtesse. Don’t have anything 
to do with the Jesuit fathers if you 
value your peace. I have been worried 
enough by them in one way and another, 
I can tell you. What do I know?” 
said Sa Grandeur, sinking his voice still 
lower, “ perhaps this very conversation 
that you and I fondly imagine to be 
quite private and confidential, is being 
taken down word by word as we utter 
it, to be transmitted to Rome by to- 
morrows post. The very walls have 
ears !” 

“But,” whispered the Comtesse, with 
a stealthy glance at the thick velvet 
drapery that hung across the door, “ you 
have the cardinalate, Monseigneur ; and 
surely that ought to place you out of the 
reach of annoyance from the order.” 

“Tf I were the Holy Father himself,” 
rejoined the Archbishop, “ I should not. 
be exempt. They cannot wrest the 
Cardinal’s hat from me, but they may 
make it a very crown of thorns.” He- 
stopped, and then resumed hastily, 
‘Take my advice, Madame, let this. 
conversation remain strictly confidential, 
and do not even mention to any one that 
you have been here. I do not mean 
that you should deny the fact if you 
happen to be taxed with it, You may 
depend upon my not forgetting to look 
out for the sort of curé that will be. 
likely to suit you.”’ Then Sa Grandeur 
rose, and Madame de Montaigu knew 
that his rising was an intimation that 
his time was too precious to be further 
trespassed on. ‘‘ Adieu,” said he ; ‘‘con- 
gratulate your son from me: he will 
have a charming little wife. As for 
Madame Rousse : 

Sa Grandeur stopped himself in time. 
He had been going to say that Madame 
Roussel was still more charming than 
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her daughter, but had remembered 
suddenly that Madame de Montaigu 
could not bear to hear a pretty woman 
praised: especially when that woman 
happened to be about the same age as 
herself. ‘* As for Madame Roussel,” he 
repeated, after an almost imperceptible 
pause, “she only wants to be a French- 
woman to be very charming.” 

“ Adieu, Monseigneur. Remember 
me in your prayers,” said Madame de 
Montaigu. 

“ Without fail, dear lady.” And as 
the velvet curtains fell over his cousin’s 
exit, the Archbishop threw himsclf back 
in his chair, muttering, ‘I wish that 
tiresome woman may not get me into a 
scrape with the holy fathers sooner or 
later.” 


CHAPTER X. 
VIVIAN COURT. 


AxsoutT a mile from the small village of 
Wembnry, on the south coast of Devon, 
stood Vivian Court, the country resi- 
dence of Sir George Vivian, Bart., and 
High Sheriff for the county. It was 
built round a quadrangle, and lay in a 
hollow surrounded by trees, which, to- 
gether with the high undulating ground 
about it, shut out a view of the sea: a 
loss for which ample compensation was 
found in the superior beauty and luxu- 
riance of the rhododendrons and magno- 
lias growing in clumps on the lawn, 
unscathed by the nipping blasts from 
the Channel. It was a curious old 
place. Artists and antiquarians came 
to look at it during the absence of the 
family, and were paraded through the 
suites of rooms under the guidance and 
supervision of the under-housekeeper, 
who sailed along on such occasions with 
great state and dignity, and, keys in 
hand, gave the usual parrot-like descrip- 
tion of the numerous objects of interest, 
both of art and antiquity. There were 
collections of almost everything. There 
was a cabinet of bronzes, another of 
cameos, another of precious stones, a 
fourth of minerals ; besides which, there 
was the museum proper, which con- 


tained, in addition to the usual stock of 
doubtful bones, stuffed alligators, and 
tomahawks, the embalmed remains of 
one of the Pharaohs, brought from 
FEvypt just after the victory of the Nile. 
There was a gallery, too; a long, dismal 
room, looking north, with rows of por- 
traits of the knights, squires, and dames 
of the house, down to Lady Caroline 
Vivian, with her two boys at her knee, 
exhibited in 185—. 

The exterior of the house was pic- 
turesque, whether scen from the quad- 
rangle or the gardens. The quadrangle 
was covered with fine soft grass, inter- 
sected by four paths, which met at a 
large pond in the middle, and were paved 
with small stones in a zigzag pattern. 
One of these paths led to the gardens 
through a covered archway under the 
clock-tower; a second to the iron- 
studded gate with its mighty knocker, 
which gave entrance to the great hall ; 
and the two others to doors in the 
lateral part of the building. In an 
angle of the grassy space was a flowering 
myrtle which reared its head above the 
highest chimney. The windows looking 
out on the quadrangle were small dia- 
mond-paned casements, dating some 
three hundred and odd years back. On 
the other side these had given way to 
bay windows, guillotine windows, every 
sort of window, in short: the south- 
east and south-west fronts contained an 
unbroken chain of window history, from 
the early Tudor down to the modern 
style, filled with plate-glass. The library 
and drawing-room windows occupied 
the whole of the south-west ground- 
floor, looking out on a beautifully kept 
lawn, with clumps of flowering shrubs 
and beds of choice flowers interspersed, 
which made the air heavy with their 
perfume. 

It was spring-time ; a bright, sunny, 
treacherous day, very bleak and biting 
near the shore, but suave and smiling 
within the precincts of Sir George 
Vivian’s shrubberies and _ gardens; 
where tulips and hyacinths, and other 
spring flowers, coaxed alike by nature 
and art, put forth their blossoms a full 
fortnight earlier than in other places to 
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which the winds had freer entrance. 
Usually, on such a day as this, the 
drawing-room windows were thrown 
open, and you might see Lady Caroline 
‘Vivian seated at her writing-table or her 
embroidery-frame, or else out wandering 
among the flower-beds, with gardening 
gloves and a broad hat on, and scissors 
and Swiss basket at her side. 

But on this spring morning the 
windows were all shut, and the blinds 
drawn down. Not a soul was to be 
seen in the garden, not a sound could 
be heard except the buzz of an early bee 
among the hyacinths, or the note of the 
cuckoo flitting in and out of the seringa 
bushes. 

By and by the opening of one of the 
drawing-room windows broke the silence, 
although the action was performed 
stealthily. Two people issued forth, 
one of them a woman in a widow’s cap. 
Her companion, a dark tall man, with a 
stoop in his shoulders, shut the window 
noiselessly, and then the two walked on 
the grass, avoiding the gravelled path, 
to a point where the lawn was separated 
by a wire fence and a ditch from the 
park beyond. 

These two people were Louis Vivian 
and his mother. 

They crossed a wooden bridge, and 
took the road leading through the plan- 
tation down to the sea. 

They walked on slowly and silently, 
till a turn in the path hid the house 
from sight. Then they quickened their 
pace, and the widow spoke. 

“Tam glad you came out with me. 
I can’t enjoy your society in that dread- 
ful house yonder, with those two poor 
boys lying dead in one room, and their 
mother raving in another.” 

Louis Vivian made no answer. He 
walked along with a heavy abstracted 
air, as though he had not heard the 
observation addressed to him. 

That he had heard, was- evident; for a 
moment after he raised his head, and 
said, half to himself, looking vacantly 
at the outline of the firs against the sky: 

‘*Yes; it is a very sad thing. Poor 
Uncle George !” 

‘“‘The fashion of this world vanishes 


away, observed the widow. ‘The last 
time I was here, Louis, Lady Caroline 
insulted me.” 

*¢ She did !” exclaimed her son, break- 
ing a small switch he held in his hand. 
‘She insulted you, and you never told 
me, mother! And you stayed, and let 
me stay! Mother, how could you?” 
His face flushed, and deep lines crossed 
his forehead. ‘If I had known,” he 
cried, throwing the remnant of the 
switch away, “‘I’d have gone to Uncle 
Vivian. I'd have spoken to him about 
it then and there.” 

‘And made mischief for both of us,” 
said the widow, laying her hand on his 
arm. “No, my dear. Sir George had 
been so kind to me—” 

“Yes, he gave you a hundred pounds 
once,” Louis Vivian muttered between 
his teeth. 

‘so kind, that I might well 
bear a hard word or two from his wife. 
Besides, as a Christian J] was bound to 
accept all such slights as part of my 
daily cross. ‘The flesh was weak, but 
for your sake I endeavoured to resist the 
temptation of a quarrel, and through 
mercy I was upheld till the close of my 
sojourn here last year. And now, see, 
the Lord has laid His hand upon her, 
and she is brought very low. Truly, 
His ways are mysterious, past finding 
out.” 

“JT see nothipg mysterious in it,” 
Louis replied, with a slight curl of his 
lip. He was very fond of his mother, 
but her sanctimonious phrases were 
sometimes a source of great annoyance 
to him. “It is as clear as daylight, 
mother, if you will but look at it in a 
straightforward, matter-of-fact way. The 
poor boys brought the seeds of scarlet 
fever back with them from school, and 
their mother has taken the disease from 
them. And, owing to her distress and 
fatigue, it is likely to prove fatal !” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Vivian, shaking her 
head solemnly, “but all these things 
are pre-ordained. If you could only 
hear dear Mr. Gillicks on that point ! 
He is such an awakening preacher.” 

‘Now, mother, don’t begin bothering 
me about your ministers, for ah not 
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going to have anything to do with 
them, and you know it.” 

‘But, my dear boy, think of your 
eternal interests—of your poor soul.” 

‘‘ My poor soul won't be benefited 
by my listening to—no, sitting under— 
that’s the phrase, isn’t it?}—sitting under 
a fellow who sings through his nose, 
and drops his h’s.” 

“Ah, my dear, you'll be on your 
death-bed too one day, like that poor 
creature up there, and what will carnal 
learning profit you then?” 

“Not much, I daresay,” was Louis’s 
reply, in a most irreverent tone. 

“You ought to improve the solemn 
warning before you,” she pursued. 

“Ts that all you wanted to say to 
me, mother?” he asked. ‘Because, if 
so, I’ll return to the house. I have 
plenty of work to do.” 

“No; don’t go in yet,” said the 
widow hastily. “I want to know 
whether you think it would be proper 
for me to sit with Lady Caroline. I 
don’t want to appear hard-hearted, and 
if I never go near her people may talk, 
you know.” 

‘¢ Afraid of Mrs. Grundy, eh, mother?” 
said Louis. 

‘N—o,” said the widow, with a 
slight touch of hesitation; ‘only you 
see we were never what could be called 
friendly, and now the Lord has taken 
her two sons, and everybody must know 
I’m the future baronet’s mother—unless 
Sir George marries again, which is not 
at all likely.” 

Louis Vivian winced. He knew 
perfectly well that it might be as his 
mother said, but he had had a great 
liking for his two little dead cousins, 
and he did not want to dwell upon his 
altered prospects more than he could 
help. He felt annoyed with his mother 
for her bluntness. 

Mrs. Vivian went on. 

‘¢And so, between the fear of being 
thought presuming on the one hand, and 
neglectful on the other, I really don’t 
know how to act.” 


Her son considered for s moment, and - 


then replied: ‘I don’t see the slight- 
est necessity for your going to Lady 


Caroline’s room. She has her husband, 
her doctor, her maid, and the nurse: 
four people in constant attendance. You 
would only be an intruder.” 

“‘1’m so glad you think so, my dear,” 
said the widow, with a sigh of relief. 

She would have once more improved 
her opportunity of exhortation, but 
something in her son’s face warned her 
not to pursue the subject. 

At length their walk brought them 
to the plantation, and they stood in full 
view of the sea) The grey Mewstone 
rose opposite; to the right lay the 
Breakwater, and beyond it Mount 
Edgecumbe, with its shady woods and 
green lawns. The Cornish coast 
stretched away to the west, a long line 
of red losing itself in the misty horizon. 
The sea was dotted far and near with 
craft of all kinds, from the white-sailed 
schooner to the dusky fishing-smack, of 
which scores were congregated between 
the Whitesands and Bovisand. 

Louis Vivian’s face brightened as he 
looked on all this. He enjoyed all that 
he saw around him with a zest of which 
habitual dwellers in the country know 
nothing. What to them is only sugges- 
tive of stagnation was rest and renovation 
to the hard-working London barrister. 


Mrs. Vivian was tired, and sat down’ 


on a bench to rest, placing herself how- 
ever with but little regard for the 
prospect ; her point of attraction’ was 
her son Louis, whose back was all she 
could see, as he stood looking out to- 
wards the grey Mewstone. It was quite 
happiness enough for her to be sitting 
near him, and to know that he was enjoy- 
ing himself, albeit she could not under- 
stand why pretty views and country air 
should exercise such a fascination over 
her cleverson. She lived in the country, 
and thought it dull enough; she would 
have willingly exchanged it for London, 
only the place where Louis lived was so 
confined that it seemed to choke her, 
and he as yet could afford no better. 
So she remained in lodgings in Dork- 
ing, and there he went to see her as 
often as he could. These visits were 
literally her only pleasures, unless mak- 
ing and mending her son’s linen may be 
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classed as such. There was, it is true, 
the occasional entertainment of an iti- 
nerant preacher belonging to the dis- 
senting body of which she was a member. 
But such entertainments were few and 
far between, and were as much misery 
as pleasure to her, because, in spite of 
the blessing invoked upon her by the 
preacher before partaking of her bounty, 
she knew in her own secret heart that 
she grudged the meats spread on the 
board, that she would far rather have 
put the money by for some possible 
want, some rainy day—not for herself, 
in justice let it be said—but for her 
beloved son. 

Poor Mrs. Vivian! her secret parsi- 
mony may be excused. Her life had 
had many a hard and bitter day in it 
since her handsome husband’s death. 
He had speculated wildly, and, dying in 
the midst, had left her to bear the brunt 
of the failure of all his schemes. People 
were loud in their blame of the dead 
man ; even those who had not the most 
remote interest in the matter made as 
great an outcry as if they had had a large 
stake in his concerns, The widow was 
the great sufferer, and she suffered in 
silence. She made good, as far as lay in 
her power, all claims on her husband’s 
estate, and retired into obscurity on a 
bare two hundred a year, a pittance— 
less than Lady Caroline Vivian’s upper 
housekeeper’s salary—upon which she 
both contrived to live herself and to edu- 
cate Louis, the only son left to her out 
of a family of seven children. For her 
struggles and sacrifices she had her re- 
ward in the deep devotion of her son as 
he grew up and learnt under what un- 
toward circumstances she had been left 
at his father’s death. 

** Mother,” he said to her once, “dear 
old mother, you are the noblest woman 
that ever lived. Mother, I don’t know 
whether I honour or love you most; 
because you might have kept a great 
deal which you sacrificed voluntarily: 
you might, and no man would have 
dared wag his finger. And you did not: 
you were courageous enough to be poor. 
My strong, brave old mother!” 

It had been worth even a longer trial, 
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the widow thought, to hear such words 
as these from her son when he came to 
man’s estate. At this present time the 
trial, in so far as poverty went, was 
much lessened. There is a balance in 
the lives of most people; neither un- 
mitigated sunshine nor unmitigated 
shade. Now that Louis was no longer 
dependent in any way upon her slender 
resources, she had to fear for his health, 
This fear had first presented itself to her 
mind two summers ago, when his system 
had suddenly begun to tell of overwork, 
and he had been advised to lay by for 
a time and goabroad. It was wonderful 
air indeed, thought the widow, which 
could send him back so changed for the 
better. She was loud in her praises of 
the Pyrenees: they had made quite 
another man of her dear Louis, she said 
gratefully. He, smiling, thought how 
much of the brightness infused into his 
daily life was the work of Estelle 
Russell. 

He was thinking of her now, as he 
stood inhaling the briny air. He was 
wondering whether she had ever received 
his letter, or whether her stern mother 
had kept it from her. He was consider- 
ing whether to write to her again, or to 
write to Mrs. Russell, or to wait a while 
longer ; not fretting, not chafing, but 
considering. Not the shadow of a doubt 
of her fidelity had ever entered his mind 
since that day at Cauterets when, as he 
bade her adieu, something in her swect 
face kindled the fire smouldering within 
him, and he spoke out his love to her ; 
told her his life was bound up in hers 
henceforth, and that rejection at her 
hands would be a life-long sorrow. But 
she, with her grey eyes veiled, and her 
lips trembling childlike, had replied, “TI 
believe in you; I trust you—as I trust 
myself.” And he had returned to Lon- 
don with a hope that made the days 
bright even in the midst of November 
fogs. But he kept it to himself as yet : 
it was a delicious secret, to be hugged 
and fondled and hid away even from his 
mother. It would be time enough to 
speak of it when the wished-for answer 
came. 

There was a long silence between 
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mother and son, interrupted at length 
by the arrival of a tall footman, who, in 
consideration of the present presump- 
tive-heirship of the baronet’s nephew, 
had condescended to come so far from 
the house to inform him that luncheon 


was on the table. A week ayo, the page | 


would have been the bearer of the mes- 
sage. But things were changed; and 
in Mr. Louis the valetaille, from butler 
downwards, saw a possible master. 

“The luncheon-bell had not been 
rung,” the footman said, “for fear of 
its disturbing her ladyship.” 

“How is Lady Caroline now?” 
Louis inquired. 

‘“‘'Very bad indeed, sir; worse if any- 
thing, I heard her maid say. Sir George 
won't leave her, sir.” 

Louis gave his mother his arm, and 
they returned to the house. There was 
luncheon laid out for two in the dining- 
room, on what appeared to Mrs. Vivian 
a scale of unprecedented magnificence. 
She had always seen it much the same 
on former visits to Vivian Court, but then 
she was a nobody, and she had merely 
considered the show of silver vases and 
Bohemian glass and costly china that 
passed before her eyes at each meal as 
so many texts for silent moralizing. 
Now, in spite of her humility, in the 
very teeth of all her efforts after what 
she believed to be a true spiritual life, 
she found herself in a frame of self- 
congratulation, of enjoyment almost. 
She felt conscious every moment of 
being the future baronet’s mother, and 
she could not help making a mental in- 
ventory of effects. All that ancient 
family plate glittering on the sideboard, 
all that priceless Palissy ware,—the 
only thing, her husband had often said, 
in which he envied his brother the 
baronet,—all that, besides the broad 
lands stretching along the banks of the 
pretty river Yealm, the mining pro- 
perty in Cornwall, the estates there ; 
and the house in Hyde Park Gardens, 
where Lady Caroline “ received” during 
the season,—all this would be the por- 
tion of her boy, as she still fondly 
called the tall, stooping, silent man 
ritting opposite her. 


She looked round, inhaling the at- 
mosphere of luxurious refinement that 
filled the room, and thought,— 

‘“‘ After all our poverty and our strug- 
gling, it has come to this. My dear 
boy—my good, hard-working, self-deny- 
ing Louis—will be Sir Louis Vivian.” 

Thinking all this, she, nevertheless, 
admired the air of unconsciousness 
which pervaded Louis’s behaviour. 
“He knows it all as well as I do,’ she 
thought, “but it does not alter him in 
the least.” 

When they rose from the table, she 
asked him what he was going to do. 

“T have some proof-sheets to look 
over,” was the reply. 

“Can't that wait?” she asked with 
some impatience. 

“Wait! My dear mother, it’s fora 
most important work; and I must have 
them ready to send when the postboy 
calls at five o'clock.” 

*‘ At least,” she said, as he turned to 
leave her, ‘‘ you might bring them down 
into the library, instead of remaining 
shut up in your own room. I shan't 
disturb you, you know.” 

So the two sat together in the library 
that afternoon, she with her knitting 
and he with his proof-sheets. And, 
like a good, wise mother, she never 
spoke till his work was finished and 
laid on the hall-table. Then she looked 
up and pointed to the vacant seat beside 
her, saying,— 

“‘ My boy, here’s room for you.” 

And Louis came and threw himself 
down on the sofa, and stretched his un- 
gainly length to his heart’s content. 

“What a dear old mother it is!” he 
said. “I wonder how many women 
could hold their tongues for three 
hours, when they saw a fellow was 
busy !” 

“Tis not every woman who has such 
a clever son as you,” was the answer. 
‘‘How could any one speak, if they 
thought they were spoiling a man’s 
work }” | 

The sunshine had faded away, and 
the evening wind was blowing chilly, 
when Sir George entered the room. 
Both rose to meet him, but neither 
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spoke. It seemed such a mockery to 
ask, ‘‘How is she?” Mrs. Vivian for- 
got all about her son’s prospects when 
she saw the baronet’s distracted face. 
He threw himself into a chair like a 
man worn out. Louis silently took a 
seat beside him. 

‘‘T have been quite rude to you, 
Mrs. Vivian,” Sir George said presently ; 
“but I am sure you have excused 
me.” : 

Mrs. Vivian remarked that he must 
be sadly worn out. Was there any- 
thing she could do ? 

Nothing. Sir George shook his 
head. He left the room before long, say- 
ing he was going to take a turn on the 
terrace, and would they excuse his not 
coming in to dinner ? - 

Mrs. Vivian’s mind was in a conflict- 
ing state that evening. There was 
death in the house, and dangerous sick- 
ness ; there was no knowing who of the 
household might next be laid low. It 
was a time for prayer and for self-exami- 
nation. She wished to pray: she did 
pray, both for herself and for every 
member of that household ; but, as the 
remembrance of the one great contin- 
gency ever and anon returned to her, 
she found herself dwelling involuntarily 
on the splendour and profusion which 
at no distant period she had regarded as 
a vain show, only of importance to the 
carnal-minded. She would have pre- 
ferred her own dingy lodgings that 
evening. It seemed to her that she 
would not have felt so carnally-minded 
in her dull little room, with one candle, 
as she felt here in the Vivian Court 
drawing-room, with its pictures and 
mirrors, and its chandeliers in a blaze 
of light. As the evening wore on, every 
one seemed more anxious. Sir George 
did not appear. The house grew 
strangely silent. Neither Mrs. Vivian 
nor her son could talk to each other, 
but sat side by side: he with a book 
from the library shelves, she with her 
Bible, speculating after her fashion on 
the future to which the poor soul up- 
stairs was passing. 

And about midnight the housekéeper 
came in and told them in whispers that 
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my lady was gone, and that Sir George 
was in a state of distraction. 

Lady Caroline, according to Mrs. 
Vivian’s stern creed, had never been con- 
vinced of sin. She had lived a worldly 
life; and from the nature of her illness, 
there had not even been the possibility 
of a deathbed repentance. But Mrs, 
Vivian forgot, now that she was dead, 
the antipathy with which the daughter 
of earls had regarded her parvenu con- 
nexion; and her distress was deep, 
when in her nightly devotions she re- 
membered Lady Caroline, and broke off 
suddenly in her supplication ; she could 
no longer pray for her soul. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A PLEASANT ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD. 


Nor far from Wembury Church stood a 
red-brick, one-storied building, dignified 
by the high-sounding title of Wembury 
Hall. It differed in no respect from 
the many country residences found in 
the West, built more or less on the pat- 
tern of old Queen Charlotte’s house at 
Kew, and specially adapted, it would 
seem, to country squires with large 
families and moderate incomes. It had 
a portico—all such houses have porticoes 
—supported on a pair of spindle-shafted 
white columns. On either side this 
excrescence were two windows, and in 
the upper story five; window-frames 
with small panes, three ina row ; wood- 
work and sills painted white—a chilly, 
cheerless white: windows that stared 
hard and blank at you, repudiating all 
romance, in spite of the Virginia creeper 
that climbed lovingly up their frames, 
and thrust its pink tendrils into the 
chinks of the wood, as an infant thrusts 
its innocent fingers into the stranger's 
bosom— windows, in fine, which de- 
clared once and for ever that they were 
plain, matter-of-fact apertures, -wall- 
piercings to let in a moderate quantity 
of air and light, and no more. 

It was the downright look of the 
windows that decided Admiral Maurice 
on taking Wembury Hall, when he was 
placed on the retired list. It had a 
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sensible, ship-shape look about it, he 
said. Moreover, it was not far inland, 
and the rent, from its beingdistant from 
a town, was very moderate. This last 
was the most important point with the 
Admiral, a man with half-a-dozen 
daughters of all ages, all wanting to be 
provided for, as he told them angrily 
about once a week. These daughters 
were the grief of his life. He had 
wanted boys, and the boys had never 
come ; only this half-dozen of good-for- 
nothing girls, whom he daily wished at 
Jericho. 

Wembury Hall was as commonplace 
inside as it was out. There was the 
usual quantity of stuffed birds, Indian 
bows and arrows, and third-rate pic- 
tures. The only feature to distinguish 
its interior from any other small country- 
house was the number of its clocks and 
barometers, There were four barome- 
ters ; one in the porch, one in the ves- 
tibule, one in the Admiral’s dressing- 
room, and one in the passage upstairs. 
As for clocks, they literally swarmed. 
And they all struck. That was the 
most aggravating feature about them. 
If they had but indicated the flight of 
time by the pointing of their hands on 
the dial-plate alone, so that all who 
chose to run might read—well ; but 
every one of them told the hour, and 
a good many struck the quarters as 
well, There was no possibility of 
ignoring the time of day in that house, 
unless you became blind and deaf at 
once. Moreover, there was a Chinese 
gong, with a sepulchral, judgment-day 
note, enough to destroy anybody with 
delicate nerves, This gong was never 
silent from morn till night. People 
were gonged to breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner, tea, and supper ; besides family 
prayers twice a day, and a kind of sup- 
plementary service which went by the 
name of “ morning reading.” 

One word about the mistress of this 
gommonplace house, whose motto seems 
to be “Tempus fucit;” though, after 
all, the title of mistress is but ill-applied 
to one who never took upon herself to 
give an order. Mrs. Maurice had been 
in her youth a very silly, perfectly 
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amiable, perfectly beautiful woman. 
The amiability and the silliness re- 
mained in full force, the beauty had 
almost faded away. Her only visible 
mission seemed to lie in keeping up the 
stock of drawing-room anti-macassars, 
chaperoning her daughters, and perso- 
nating the scape-goat whereupon the 
Admiral might vent his ire at some un- 
come-at-able person ; as the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, for instance, or Joe 
the stable-boy. We have said before 
that Julia from her earliest girlhood 
had completely set aside her mother's 
authority. More than this; she even 
made her little whims and _peculi- 
arities the butt whereon to exercise 
her wit. Mrs. Maurice was unde- 
niably whimsical. She was nervous ; 
and nervous people, especially when not 
naturally strong-minded, are apt to take 
illogical fancies into their heads. A 
loving daughter would either have been 
blind to these whims and causeless 
fancies, or else have striven tenderly to 
hide them from every eye. But Julia 
had not a spark of tenderness in her. 

Mrs. Maurice, among other weak- 
nesses, had that of breakfasting in bed. 
In this George Augustus Sala, for one, 
would have sympathised with her. The 
Admiral did not. The inevitable gong 
sounded at a quarter to eight for prayers. 
At the stroke of eight, winter and 
summer, Henrietta began to pour out 
the tea and the Admiral to cut up the 
loaf. As the half-hour struck from the 
timepiece in the drawing-room and the 
clock in the hall, the Admiral would 
rise from table and walk round to all the 
clocks, watch in hand, and then examine 
the barometers and make his observa- 
tions on the weather. 

Mrs. Maurice, poor thing, liked to 
dawdle over her breakfast, and taking 
it in bed was the only way to manage 
this, She had another reason, but one 
that she never put into words herself, 
and would have thought herself a very 
wicked woman if she had ; and that was, 
that it insured her a short respite from 
her irascible husband's society. 

She certainly never could have writ- 
ten a book of her morning meditations : 
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I doubt whether she ever had any. She 
used to consider what she would like to 
do, or to have, sometimes; as, for in- 
stance, that she would like—if it were 
fine in the afternoon, and the Admiral 
had no objection, and Julia did not re- 
quire it herself—to have the pony- 
catriage and drive into town to get 
herself a new cap, or a pattern of a lacet 
collar, or some Shetland wool to try that 
new stitch in Mdlle. Riego’s last knitting 
book. With a good deal of dawdling, 
first over her breakfast and then over 
her toilette, Mrs. Maurice would get 
through the morning. No one ever 
knew her leave her room till one o’clock, 
however tempting the day might be out 
of doors, Then she would appear 
at the luncheon-table, listen in silence 
to the Admiral’s objurgatory remarks, 
and answer inquiries after her health 
with an invariable ‘“‘ Pretty well, thank 
you,’—a response which served as a 
target for the sharpening of Julia’s wit, 
whenever there happened to be a visitor 
present, or a new governess. 

“My mamma,” she would say, “is 
always pretty well. I have left off ask- 
ing her how she is, because I am so sure 
beforehand of the answer. For years 
I never remember her to have been any- 
thing but ‘ pretty well.’ She never will 
admit that she is quite flourishing. 
There would be something the matter, 
you know, if she only took time to 
think before she spoke. ‘Pretty well’ 
is a safe compromise. Have you never 
noticed that people who are never very 
well are just those who are never very 
ill? Curious thing, is it not?” 

Mrs. Maurice knew better than to 
stop Julia when she was in one of her 
mocking moods. Once she had at- 
tempted to stem the tide of that young 
lady’s impertinence. Her husband had 
looked up, and, only being aware that 
she was finding fault—not having at- 
tended to the piece of ill-bred,’ unfilial 
behaviour which had preceded it—had 
sharply desired her to let Julia alone. 
She remembered to hold her peace on 
such occasions ever afterwards, and her 
annoyance was only betrayed by a 
flushed cheek and a nervous little 
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cough. Perhaps she wept in the soli- 
tude of her own room. [If she did, no 
one knew or cared. Henrietta was 
devoted to the poor, and the younger 
ones had their own school-room duties 
and their own little plans and amuse- 
ments, which Julia directed. Not one 
of them ever thought of penetrating 
to “Mamma’s room.” Once there, Mrs. 
Maurice was as completely separated 
from them all as if they had not be- 
longed to her. She might fret and cry 
as long as she pleased, and, when tired 
of crying, she might return to the 
drawing-room with her crochet-work, 
quite sure that no one would take the 
trouble to notice her red eyes. She 
was very silly—provokingly so at times 
—pbut she was very amiable, and had a 
large capacity for affection. The unde- 
served coldness and neglect she expe- 
rienced at her daughters’ hands made 
her heart very sore sometimes, although 
she was not clever enough to say 80, or 
to remonstrate in words that would 
have been worth their attention. And 
yet she had done her duty by them all 
as far as she knew, and she loved them 
all very dearly, even Julia, who took 
about as little notice of her as if she 
had been an old chair, excepting when 
she was wanted to act as chaperone ; 
and then Julia exercised her supervision 
only in order to make her mother, as 
she phrased it, “fit to be seen.” For Mrs. 
Maurice, like a good many middle-aged 
ladies, was completely in the dark as to 
the amount of cap that was good for her. 
And Julia, of course, did not choose 
to take a chaperone who might in any 
way throw discredit on herself in the 
matter of appearance. “If you don’t 
care about looking like an old cook,” 
she would say, “I do. And I won't 
have you wear that cap. If you will 
make yourself a guy whenever I want 
you to take me out, I won't go at all.” 

What, after all, could be expected 
of a daughter whose earliest recollec- 
tions were that Papa was always calling 
Mamma “silly”? 

Lizzy, Lucy, Emily, and Clara were 
still in the schoolroom, the plague and 
terror of a conscientious, middle-aged 
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governess, who lived in a state of 
chronic dismay at their deficiencies, and 
strove to drive grammar, geography, 
history, and a few ologies, into their 
heads, at the cost of many a throb to 
her own. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
Miss Brydges went rather too far 
when she turned their daily stroll in 
the lanes and fields into a_peripa- 
tetic botanical lecture. But the poor 
woman was not without some excuse. 
The last governess had been summarily 
dismissed because Clara, on being put 
through her chronology by the Admiral 
one day at luncheon, had given 56 B.o. 
as the date of William the Conqueror ; 
and had stuck to it, averring that Miss 
Harris had told her so that very morn- 
ing. Clara had had her ears boxed, 
and Miss Harris had been discharged 
as incapable. 

To escape the fate of her predecessor, 
Miss Brydges hit upon the plan of con- 
stant empromptu examinations, in order 
to sound the depth of her pupils’ igno- 
rance. And having found, during one 
of these, that they were completely 
ignorant of botany, she from that time 
made their walks grievous to them, by 
her botanical lectures. 

To-day Lizzy and Emily had quietly 
dropped behind, leaving Lucy and 
Clara to Miss Brydges, who, with one 
on each side of her, discoursed learn- 
edly upon phanerogamia and crypto- 
gamia to their unwilling ears. 

Lizzy had been partly emancipated 
from schoolroom thraldom during her 
sister's absence from home. She had 
been to several balls, and longed for 
more. Julia, she knew, would be 
against her being taken out, and she 
wanted to enjoy herself as much as 
possible before Ju came back. 

“It was so nice at Government 
House last night,’’ she said. ‘I danced 
fourteen dances, and every one of my 
partners were nice. Sir Henry Reade, 
the aide-de-camp, was most particularly 
attentive, and the General came up and 
spoke to me, and asked Mamma if she 
had any more pretty dauchters at home. 
I think, without flatteriug myself, you 


know, that I’ve made quite a sensation 
for the short time I’ve been out.” 

“Oh,” sighed Emily, who was only 
sixteen, “ how dreadful to think that I 
have to stay in the schoolroom two 
years more, learning history and Ger- 
man and all that stuff. Much good it 
will be to me after I come out. Lizzy, 
I do wish you would coax Pa to let Ma 
take me out just once, before Ju comes 
back.” 

Lizzy shook her head gravely. ‘ It 
would be no earthly good my trying. 
Papa would box my ears if I said any- 
thing about it. Never mind, Emmy, 
two years will soon be over.” 

‘It seems an awful long time, 
though,” sighed Emily. 

“Well, you know, I shouldn’t have 
gone out at all this winter, if Ju had 
been here. She wouldn’t have let me.” 

“IT wish Ju would make haste and 
marry somebody,” was Emily’s next 
remark. “I’m sure it’s high time. 
She’s getting on to five-and-twenty.” 

““How do you know?” asked Lizzy, 
eagerly. 

‘Because I looked in Papa’s big 
Bible where all our names are written. 
And only think, Lizzy, Henrietta is 
twenty-nine. Poor Hen!” 

‘Twenty-nine! Only one year from 
thirty! How enormously old! I think 
I should be ready to drown myself, if I 
were to live till twenty-nine without 
even having had one offer, ike Hen,” 
said Lizzy, in a tone expressive of con- 
temptuous pity. 

“ Ah, but then, you know, Hen is 
not pretty. I don’t think she will ever 
marry anybody unless it is a clergyman. 
And you are so different from Hen. I 
think you are prettier than Ju even. 
Won't Mamma catch it for taking you 
out, when she comes home !” 

‘“‘T am not going to be put back into 
the schoolroom for her, now I am partly 
out of it, whatever she may say,” re- 
pled Lizzy. 

“Oh, come, there’s Miss Brydges 
shrieking back at us; and there’s the 
Vivian carriage. Where can Sir George 
be going so soon after his wife’s death, 
I wonder ?” 
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The occupant of the carriage was not 
Sir George, however, but Louis Vivian, 
on his way to catch the evening train to 
London. 

The girls went home with their 
governess: Emily, Clara, and Lucy to 
the schoolroom tea ; and Lizzy to dress 
for dinner. 

“Where's Henrietta?” said the Ad- 
miral, giving a sharp glance round the 
dining-room as he entered. 

The Admiral was short and stumpy, 
and spoke with a loud voice and 
authoritative manner. He was in the 
habit of treating his household much 
like a man-of-war's crew, and loud and 
long were his complainings at finding 
seven women harder to manage than 
seven hundred men. Henrietta devoted 
herself to visiting the poor and sick in 
the parish, and when, as happened on 
this day, she returned late from her 
long rounds, the Admiral was without 
mercy for her unpunctuality ; and after 
an angry tirade against the lower classes, 
would wind up by ordering her, on pain 
of his displeasure, to cease altogether 
from parish visiting. 

‘Where's Henrietta?” he demanded 
sharply. There was a dead silence. 
Wallis the footman stood with his hand 
ready to lift the cover off the soup- 
tureen. He knew where Henrietta 
was, for he had himself carried the mes- 
sage from the poor woman at Revel- 
stoke, who had begyved her to come that 
afternoon. But every one in the house 
was more or less afraid of the Admiral ; 
and it was not till he repeated the ques- 
tion that his wife answered in a low 
voice that Henrietta was out seeing a 
sick woman who lived four miles off. 

“ What's that ? Speak up, Ma’am 
shouted the Admiral, who was rather 
deaf. 

‘Gone to see a poor woman,” said 
Mrs. Maurice, in a higher key. 

The Admiral said a short, snappish 
grace, and sat himself down with a 
grunt. As he finished his soup, he 
suddenly turned round on Wallis. 

“You were two minutes late to-day!” 

‘‘T sounded the gong, sir, exactly as 
the hall clock struck six.” 
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*T tell you, you were two minutes 
late by my watch, and I set the hall 
clock by it last night. It had not lost 
this morning, and I don’t believe it has 
lost now, unless any one has been tam- 
pering with it.” 

Lizzy was sometimes inclined to be 
pert. She looked up, and said,— 

“How can any one tamper with the 
clock, Papa, when you keep it locked on 
purpose ¢” 

The Admiral had very bright, pro- 
minent eyes. He glared at Lizzy 
across the table. 

Lizzy looked down abashed. 

‘Young woman ! if you were a mid, 
I'd mast-head you! Is this the subor- 
dination to your superiors which you 
learn from Miss Brydges in the school- 
room? Because, if so, she doesn’t 
understand her business, and the sooner 
she packs off the better. Il have sub- 
ordination taught in my house—and 
practised too.” 

“ But Lizzy is not under Miss Brydges 
any longer,” Mrs. Maurice interposed, in 
a plaintive voice. ‘‘ You forget; she 
only goes into the schoolroom for Italian 
and singing now.” 

“Don’t interfere, Ma'am,’ snarled 
the Admiral, who never troubled him- 
self to be civil to his wife, even before 
the servants. 

“Well, you know,” Mrs. Maurice 
pursued, thinking she was saying a very 
clever thing, “it is quite impossible for 
Miss Brydges to teach them everything. 
I am sure, as it is, she teaches much 
more than most governesses would, for 
the salary you give her.” 

The Admiral would not have relished 
this remark at any time; but, being 
put out already by his eldest daughter’s 
unpunctuality, it was most ill-calculated 
to restore him to good humour. 

He turned sharply round on his wife. 

“Madam !!” he exclaimed, in a voice 
of thunder. 

Mrs. Maurice coughed nervously, and 
bent her head over her plate. 

Not a word more was spoken; and 
the meal was half-finished when Hen- 
rietta glided into the room and took 
her place beside her sister. 
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Henrietta Maurice was decidedly the 
plain one of the family. She was short, 
had a turned-up nose, and a wide mouth, 
and nothing clever in her face to atone 
for the want of regular features, A 
long time ago, when a girl in her teens, 
she had had a pretty complexion; but 
that had vanished, and left no trace 
behind in her thin bloodless cheeks. 
Her mouth looked like the mouth of a 
woman who had foresworn laughter for 
the whole of her earthly existence. Her 
eyes were sunken, and lines of weari- 
ness were written already on her fore- 
head. There was a settled, grey, sta- 
tuesque look about her altogether, which 
sometimes provoked her father into 
telling her that she wanted a good 
shaking up. 

Years before, when Admiral (then 
Captain) Maurice was commanding a 
ship on the New Zealand station, and 
Mrs. Maurice and her children were 
living quietly in a little cottage on 
Laira Green, Henrietta had met her fate 
in the shape of a young surgeon with 
whom she had fallen deeply in love. 
The measles were in the nursery, and 
Mr. Vandeleur had frequent opportuni- 
ties of observing the elder sister’s devo- 
tion to the suffering little ones. Mrs. 
Maurice thought him clever and atten- 
tive, and encouraged his visits after his 
medical attendance was no longer neces- 
sary. She saw that Henrietta took 
pleasure in his society, and it never 
once entered her head that her hus- 
band could object to Mr. Vandeleur as 
a son-in-law. The young people had 
been engaged for several months, when 
Captain Maurice came home, and learnt 
from his unsuspecting wife of the love 
which had sprung up during his ab- 
sence. His rage both at his wife and 
daughter knew no bounds. He com- 
manded Henrietta to give up every 
letter she had of Mr. Vandeleur’s. He 
burnt them with his own hands, and 
wrote a furious epistle to the surgeon, 
demanding his daughter's correspon- 
dence. The Irishman might have an- 
swered him in the same kind, had he 
not received at the same time a piteous, 
tear-blotted letter of renunciation from 
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Henrietta. Disgusted with what he 
supposed to be her fickleness in giving 
him up at the first angry blast that 
blew, he enclosed her letters to her, 
with a few lines of hasty reproach. 
Shortly afterwards he left the neigh- 
bourhood. With his departure, all the 
light seemed to fade out of Henrietta’s 
life. She utterly refused all girlish 
gaieties: she shut herself within her- 
self; ceased to take an interest in the 
children ; eschewed even her mother’s 
companionship. She could not forget, 
though she believed she forgave, her 
mother’s want of support to the engage- 
ment she had allowed to grow up before 
her eyes. She did not take into account 
the terror Mrs. Maurice experienced 
whenever her husband went into one 
of his rages. She bowed before them 
as areed before the wind. She had not 
dared exonerate herself, much less up- 
hold her daughter. 

But Henrietta only felt that she had 
been shamefully treated, and gradually 
her heart grew cold alike to mother and 
father, and to the young, growing-up 
sisters. Her only pleasure seemed to 
consist in attending church services and 
visiting the poor and sick, whose sorrows 
made her forget for the time the gnaw- 
ing at her own heart. 

She saw Julia petted and spoilt be- 
cause she was pretty; she saw Lizzy 
growing up pert and self-willed. And 
she thought bitterly, “‘ Either of these 
two would get what they wanted; but 
I was never indulged, even when it 
would have been good for me and 
another.” 

This feeling, never expressed, was the 
canker which combined with the dis- 
appointment to eat away all the loveli- 
ness from Henrietta’s existence. At 
twenty-nine she was a cold, heavy- 
hearted woman, living a sluggish, mor- 
bidly religious life, not worthy the name 
of life. When her father asked her 
surlily why she persisted in avoiding 
society, she would answer that she 
never intended to marry, and therefore 
had little inducement to go out. The 
very few whom she cared to see she 
could sec at home, And the lines in 
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her face would deepen as she spoke, 
and her mouth draw downward at the 
corners, till she looked older and greyer 
than ever. 

She sat now, more like a stone than a 
woman, silently eating what Wallis had 
handed to her from the sideboard. It 
was a Friday: she therefore only par- 
took of bread and vegetables. The Ad- 
miral was pre-occupied ; had he observed 
her abstinence from meat, he would have 
thundered at her for half-an-hour. Lizzy 
saw, and nudged her sister under the 
table. Henrietta took no notice; she 
was accustomed to being nudged. The 
sisters had numerous telegraphic signals 
in use among themselves when their 
father was by. 

The Admiral’s voice broke the silence. 

“What do you mean by coming in 
when dinner is half over?” he asked 
brusquely. 

‘‘ Papa,” replied Henrietta, in the icy, 
toneless voice she used at home, “I 
have been to visit a sick woman, and 
I could not possibly get back sooner. I 
had some difficulty in finding the house ; 
it was a long way beyond Revelstoke : 
more than four miles off.” 

“Very well; then you should have 
set out earlier,” was the Admiral’s 
prompt retort. 

‘‘T went as soon as I could; as soon 
as I knew I was wanted, that is.” 

‘‘Then you should not have gone at 
all. It’s twenty minutes to seven by 
my watch ; and I ask you, Miss Maurice, 
whether you consider it proper ladylike 
behaviour to be tramping up and down 
country lanes alone after six o'clock at 
night? Because if you do, I don’t, and 
I won't have it done.” 

‘““The days are getting longer now,” 
hazarded Lizzy. 

‘Hold your tongue, Miss,” said the 
Admiral. 

“Papa,” replied Henrietta, quietly, 
“TIT could not help going. My poor 
people look to me for help, and I cannot 
deny them. Little as I can do, that is 
better than nothing ; and when every- 
thing else is out of my power, I can 
give them a kind word, and they are 
glad even of that.” 
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‘‘Upon my word, then, Miss Maurice, 
I think you had better take up your 
abode among them altogether, you seem 
so fond of them.” 

‘“So I would, if you would let me,” 
rejoined Henrietta. ‘ What good do I 
do here? Whowants me? Nobody!” 

And that was true enough. But she 
had brought it on herself by keeping 
out of the way when she was wanted. 
Now she was beginning to resent their 
not wanting her, but it was too late. 
She was only reaping what she had 
sown, but the harvest was not the less 
bitter for that. 

“What a pity it is that Mr. Grey 
should be saddled with a delicate wife,” 
sneered the Admiral. “If he could 
only get rid of her, what a helpmeet 
you would be to him.” 

Poor little Mrs. Grey had a spine- 
complaint, which kept her nearly always 
on the sofa. The Admiral had said 
when he first saw her—she had received 
the Maurice party lying down—that the 
woman had nothing the matter with her 
but idleness and affectation, and he had 
never chosen to alter his opinion. 

Henrietta was accustomed to the 
sneer, and let it pass. She merely said, 
“If you only went with me once, Papa, 
you would go again; and it would end 
with your being the most enthusiastic 
district-visitor in the parish.” 

Lizzy smothered a laugh at the idea 
of their father poking his nose into the 
Revelstoke and Wembury cottages. ‘‘ He 
would set their clocks in order the first 
thing,” she thought. 

‘“‘T should just like to catch myself 
among ’em,” he growled. ‘I’ve got 
enough to do as it is to keep order here. 
I don’t believe you would be down to 
breakfast by eleven o'clock if it were 
not for me. As for Mamma there, she’d 
never get up at all.” 

Mrs. Maurice coughed deprecatingly. 

“If I had only been there half-an- 
hour earlier,” Henrietta continued, in 
the same dreary monotone, “I might 
possibly have saved a life. It may be 
best as it is perhaps,’ she murmured to 
herself; ‘‘but yet I should so have liked 
to save him, poor little fellow.” 
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‘What's that ?” demanded the Ad- 
miral. 

“IT thought it was a woman you went 
to see?” said Lizzy, getting interested. 

“So itwas. She has had low fever 
very badly, and still has it hanging 
about her. Her baby had been ill for 
weeks with whooping-cough, and this 
morning it went into convulsions. Her 
husband was gone to his work; he isa 
day-labourer. There was no cottage 
near, and she had neither strength to 
fetch water from the well to heat for a 
bath for the child, nor power to walk to 
the nearest cottage. The baby is dead. 
Had I been there half-an-hour earlier, I 
might have been of use. I made up her 
fire, and fetched some water, but it was 
too late.” Henrietta made a feint of eat- 
ing her dinner as if it did not matter, 
but the food choked ‘her. She laid 
down her knife and fork, and pressed 
her hands together under the table. 

“You couldn’t help it’s having 
convulsions,” was Lizzy’s comforting 
remark. 

“Just the way with the common 
people,” said the Admiral severely ; 
‘always leave everything to the last 
minute. Why didn’t she send before?” 

“How could she? It was only 
through a little boy’s passing by accident 
that she was able to send at all. The 
poor little creature died in my arms.” 

“Do be quiet, Hen!” exclaimed 
Lizzy, moving her chair away. “I 
declare you give me the horrors, talking 
about death in that quiet, cool way. I 
wish you wouldn't!” 

The Admiral said nothing till he had 
finished his cheese. Then he said, with 
a shade of kindliness in his voice,— 

“Take a glass of wine, Hen.” 

“YT would rather not, thank you, 
Papa,” was the reply. 

“Nonsense! Wallis, take that port 
to Miss Maurice.” It was the Admiral’s 
own especial port, and Wallis hoped, as 
he poured it out, that it was a sign 
‘that master warn’t a going to worrit 
Miss Maurice for a while to come.” 
“‘For he du worrit ’em enough to make 
their very vittles turn agin ’em,” was 
Wallis’s frequent remark below stairs. 


“Drink that!” said the Admiral 
peremptorily. “It will make you look 
less ghost-like. And don’t commit the 
folly of walking eight miles between 
luncheon and dinner again.” 

Later in the evening, Wallis was 
almost scared out of his senses by seeing 
Miss Maurice enter his pantry while he 
was sorting his forks and spoons. He 
dropped them all with a clatter. 

“ Wallis,” she began in a whisper, as 
if afraid of the Admiral’s hearing, “I 
want you to do something for me.” 

*« Anything I can do for you, Miss, I 
shall be most ’appy,” said Wallis, re- 
covering himself. 

“Wallis, I want to know how many 
glasses there are ina bottle of Madeira?” 

“What can she be driving at now ?”’ 
thought Wallis. 

“ There’s ten good glasses, Miss,” he 
replied. ‘“ Years agone there used to be 
twelve; but now the bottles are made 
smaller, not but what you have to pay 
just the same.” 

“Ten glasses,” meditated Henrietta. 
‘Wallis, I want some wine for that 
poor woman at Revelstoke. She has 
had a dreadful fever, and cannot get her 
strength back. I shall leave off taking 
my glass at dinner. I don’t require it 
at all, and in a few days I shall ask you 
for half a bottle to take to her.” 

“ Half a bottle!” exclaimed. Wallis, 
aghast. ‘‘I daren’t, Miss; I should 
lose my situation. Consider, Miss. You 
know how ”—“ sharp” he was going to 
say, but he altered it to “‘ particular,’ — 
‘“‘ how particular the Admiral is, and he 
would be sure to miss it. All I can do, 
Miss, would be to pour away a glass or 
two at a time into a little bottle, and 
that I’ do with the greatest pleasure, 
Miss.” 

“But how bad the wine would get, 
Wallis ; and I should not be able to go 
to Revelstoke every day, or even two or 
three times a week. Twice a week 
would be the very utmost,” she said, 
with a sigh of fatigue. 

“Of course the wine wouldn't be very 
good, Miss, but them that had never 
tasted anything of the kind wouldn't 
see no difference. Tl look about for a 
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boy to send once a week or so, if you 
wish, Miss, only you must please do up 
the bottle as if ’twere physic, else there 
will be tricks played with the wine. 
You can’t trust them boys. But, Miss, 
what will the Admiral say when he 
finds you are going without your wine?” 
Wallis had lived so many years in the 
family that he could venture on the 
liberty of such a question. 

“Oh,” said Henrietta, smiling, “I 
don’t think he will find it out. But I 
might sit lower down, and then there 
would be no danger. I will change 
places with Miss Lizzy.” 

Wallis looked doubtful. “The Ad- 
miral will find it out, Miss; I’m morally 
certain he will, and he won't like it.” 

“T must try at all events,” said Hen- 
rietta. ‘“ Wine the woman must and 
shall have.” 

“ Well, Miss, I'll do what I can for 
you. I hope it will be all right.” 

“Thank you, Wallis.” As she turned 
to go, the drawing-room bell sounded 
with a furious peal. Wallis rushed to 
answer it. 

“Why don’t you sound the gong for 
prayers ?” demanded the Admiral. 

‘““T was just going to do s0, sir,” 
Wallis said. 

“Going to do so? It ought to have 
been done five minutes ago! I suppose 
you will be laying the blame on the 
hall-clock again?” said the Admiral, 
holding up his watch. 

“ Papa, I was speaking to Wallis 
about something I wished done,” said 
Henrietta, who entered as the man 
hurriedly placed a big Bible and Prayer- 
book before the Admiral. 

“Then you will be so good as to 
choose some other time for giving your 
orders. Dinner two minutes late to 
begin with ; prayers five minutes late. 
There’s seven minutes lost in the day, 
—seven precious minutes! And a bad 
example given !” 

The servants came trooping in at the 
voice of the gong, with faces expressive 
of fear and dislike, as each glanced at 
the master’s face on passing to his or 
her seat; and the Admiral proceeded, 
first turning the leaves angrily to find 
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the longest chapter and prayer, as a 
punishment both to Wallis and his 
daughter Henrietta for not hearing the 
clock strike. 

Mrs. Maurice followed Henrietta to 
her room when the latter said ‘ Good- 
night,” and took her bed-candle. She 
thought the Admiral had been rather 
hard on her, and she wanted to say 
something kind to make up for it. Only 
she did not exactly know how to begin. 
She went up to the chimney-piece, and 
stood fingering the vases and knicknacks 
which stood on it, irresolutely. 

“You looked very tired at dinner to- 
day, dear,” she at length ventured to say. 

Henrietta was already seated at her 
dressing-table, and . turning over the 
leaves of a large ‘‘ Manual of Devotion,” 
with red margins, and a beautifully 
embossed ecclesiastical binding. She did 
not speak till she had found the place. 

“7 am quite well, thank you, Mamma.” 

And then she became absorbed in her 
reading. 

‘‘T hope, dear, you won’t take such 
very long walks often ; because you did 
look very tired, whether you thought so 
or not. And I’ve heard such things 
about people getting spine-complainta. 
Now there’s Mrs. Grey. I have no 
doubt she got hers from over-walking. 
Naturally, you know, as a clergyman’s 
wife she would have to walk a good 
deal—and I wish you wouldn’t, my dear 
Henrietta. I declare the thought makes 
me quite nervous. Do take care of 
yourself,” 

Mrs. Maurice’s voice rose to a plaintive 
treble as she spoke. She had taken it 
into her head that her daughter was 
wearing herself out secretly. 

“TI assure you I am perfectly well, 
Mamma,” was the reply again, cold and 
unsympathetic in the extreme. 

Poor Mrs. Maurice sighed, and left 
the room without another word. 

Henrietta, after completing her devo- 
tions with the aid of two or three 
red-margined books besides the great 
‘‘ Manual,” retired to bed with a good 
conscience and an aching back. 


To be continued. 
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TWO GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 
[The two following papers have come into the hands of the Editor of Macnillan’s 


Maguzine at the same time. 


He has reason to know that both are 


genuine; and as they 


are written with reality and earnestness, and describe with apparent fidelity the wants and com- 
plaints of persons at opposite ends of the social scale, he has ventured to print them together, 
am the hupe that they may prove not uninteresting or uninstructive illustrations of one of 


the great social problems of our day. ] 


THE UPPER SIDE. 
OUR OFFENCE, OUR DEFENCE, AND OUR PETITION. 
BY A BELGRAVIAN YOUNG LADY, 


“ Whereat he stared, replying, half amazed, 
‘You would not let your little finger ache 
For such as these } — But I would die,’ said she. 


‘Oh ay, ay, ay, you talk !’—‘ Alas!’ she said, 


‘But prove me what it is I would not do. 


May we be allowed to say a word in 
our own defence? We have been silent 
long enough under the torrent of abuse 
which has been poured upon us from 
Pulpit and Press during the past two 
years. These powers are almost equally 
in the hands of men, and it is ayainst 
this formidable array of enemies that we 
now for the first time take the field. 
We wish to state our case fairly, 
without exaggeration and without par- 
tiality : we are too much in earnest to 
desire either. The question, which is an 
easy subject for an occasional article or 
sermon, is to us one of vital import- 
ance. It may be pleasant to write 
a pointed, stinging satire on the frivo- 
lity and the vices of women, seasoning 
it with that flavour of impropriety 
which the public takes for wit, and then 
to hug oneself with the feeling that a 
duty to society has been performed ; 
but the matter changes its aspect alto- 
gether when looked at from our point 
of view. What is sport to others, is 
death—-moral and intellectual—to us. 
We are not going to discuss here the 
whole question of. the rights and posi- 
tion oft women. We stretch out the 
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right hand of sympathy to all those 
who are working earnestly and wisely 
in the cause of our poorer sisters, but 
at the same time we ask a patient hear- 
ing of our own case, 

We wish to say something on the 
position and opportunities of English 
ladies. We use this word in no in- 
vidious sense, but take it in its usually 
accepted meaning of non-professional 
women. Ruskin, in an eloquent pas- 
sage, derives “ Lady” from “ Loaf- 
giver,” and this derivation will exactly 
suit our purpose here—a distributor of, 
not a seeker after, the good things of 
this world. Jt is against this class that 
all the abuse has been of late directed, 
and it is this class alone which has 
hitherto found no opportunity of public 
defence, The grievances of labour- 
ing women—vof temale artisans, artists, 
and governesses—are constantly being 
brought before the public; ours alone 
have hitherto been passed over in 
silence, 

Let us first state plainly the whole 
charge brought against us; and here we 
shall tread well-worn ground. Young 
ladies, then, are said to be wholly given 
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up to a mad search after pleasure; to 
care for nothing save dress, extrava- 
gance, and the vanity of personal ap- 
pearance; to sacrifice modesty, nay, 
decency liself, in their endeavours to 
secure what is said to be the only object 
of their lives, a rich or a noble marriage; 
to have abandoned the decorous femi- 
nine ways of their ancestors, and to 
have adopted a style of life and con- 
versation unbefitting womanhood—to 
sum up everything, to have ceased 
being “ladies,” and to have become 
“fast girls of the period.” A heavy 
accusation truly, and one which weighs 
none the lighter upon us because we 
confess that there is much of truth in 
it. We know—none better—the deep 
degradation of the life we live ; but none 
but God and our own hearts can tell 
how bitter is the struggle in most cases 
before we submit in utter hopeolessness 
to the yoke imposed upon us by fashion. 

It would be easy to prove that in the 
present day there is scarcely any alter- 
native for a girl in fashionable society, 
between reckless dissipation and a con- 
vent life. The latter is becoming oftener 
chosen year by year; but the many hin- 
drances which English feeling throws 
in the way of it makes the world still 
the commonest choice for those whose 
eyes are open to the dangers and the 
evils of both. It seems the wisest 
course to choose the evil you can aban- 
don rather than that from which there 
is no withdrawal. We ask all those— 
‘and their name is legion—who are ter- 
‘tified out of all common sense, by the 
rapid spread of monastic institutions in 
this country, to follow us for a few 
minutes while we point out the reason 
of their sudden growth. There is no 
smoke without fire, no effect without a 
cause; and the cause of the success 
-of Church of England convents is to 
ibe found in the frivolity of the life 
which custom now enforces on most of 
us. To minds not wholly broken-in 
to the customs of society, it is refresh- 
ing to turn from a life the purpose of 
which is entirely selfish,—in which the 
adornment, comfort, and amusement of 
the great idol Self is the only duty,—to 
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one from which self-indulgence, luxury, 
and vanity are (theoretically at least) 
banished. Yet, strange to say, the very 
writers who inveigh the most bitterly 
against our useless lives are the same 
who the most eagerly oppose the esta- 
blishment of convents. 

To make our meaning clear, we will 
now briefly sketch the usual course 
of a young lady’s life. We will leave 
out of the question the many cases 
when the death of parents, or some 
similar misfortune, throws detinite 
duties upon a girl’s shoulders. Circum- 
stances such as these sometimes form 
noble women ; they have never, in our 
experience, resulted in the production 
of a “girl of the period,” so we pass 
them by. 

Let us, then, imagine the case of a 
girl who at seventeen finds herself a 
member of a prosperous and wealthy 
family, with a father and mother still 
in the prime of life. Let us also sup- 
pose her (and we trust no Englishman 
will think it too great a strain on his 
imagination) to be by nature intelligent, 
high-minded, and warm-hearted. <A 
desultory education has shown her 
glimpses of much that is interesting in 
the world around her, and probably the 
poetry of three or four modern languages 
has left the traces of many a noble 
thought and aspiration in her mind. 
The newspapers lying on her father’s 
table show her each morning the great 
world with all its sorrow and all its 
needs. The reliczious revival, too, affects 
her powerfully, as in sermon after 
sermon she hears the preacher extol 
the merits of self-denial and the glories 
of self-sacrifice. She is stirred with 
enthusiasm, and she looks about her for 
her own personal duties, and asks to 
have a post assigned her in the battle- 
field of life. Strange, while all around 
are up and stirring, there seems to be 
no place left for her. She reads in 
stilted phrases in many a “good” book 
that woman’s work is home work and 
home influence, but this is scarcely 
applicable to herself. Her home is a 
luxurious one, and servants are at hand, 
often in unnecessary numbers, to per- 
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form every household duty ; and her 
mother, blessed with many daughters, 
only asks for her occasional society. 
She has a great deal of Icisure, and all 


the more time to think. We must not: 


forget also the change which has taken 
place in the physical training of girls. In 
the days when Lord Byron “could not 
endure to see @ woman eat,” fashionable 
ladies lived, or tried to live, on next to 
nothing ; robust health was vulgar, and 
exercise never dreamt of by those who 
did not wish to be supposed capable of 
doing anything beyond lying on a sofa, 
pretending to read the “ Corsair.” Our 
modern young lady, on the contrary, 
has been taught to ride, drive, walk, 
skate, &c., and from thence results a 
decided increase in muscular power and 
energy, which in their turn demand 
exercise. 

Finding no field for the exercise of 
her energies inside her father’s house, 
she will probably direct her first at- 
tempt towards the parish-school. Often, 
however, she finds it well supplied 
with trained teachers, who look upon 
her amateur labours with contempt, 
more or less disguised, and she perceives 
that a subscription would be much more 
acceptable than a visit; or, in other 
cascs, when her services might be of real 
use, her mother finds out that “the school 
is close,” or that scarlatina, measles, or 
whooping-cough are prevalent, and for- 
bids her attendance on that score. The 
same objections are raised against her 
visiting the poor, even if she feels that 
her youth and inexperience fit her to 
comfort the misery and cope with the 
vice of which she knows nothing. 
And now that several schemes of use- 
fulness have been found to be im- 
practicable, she begins to feel life rather 
dull and uninteresting. She finds no 
beaten track, and hers happens not to 
be one of those extraordinary charac- 
ters which can carve out a path for 
itself in spite of every obstacle. Feel- 
ing, however, that she must do some- 
thing, she pulls out her old schoolbooks, 
and determines to study by herself, 
but she presently becomes dissatisfied 
with her work, discovering her original 
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grounding to be so indifferent that she 
is building on very insecure founda- 
tions. Her family discourage her in 
every way, deriding her as a “blue,” 
and interrupting her studies continu- 
ally. Lastly—and this discourages her 
more than anything—she reflects that. 
her education and her accomplishments 
can never be of the slightest use. 
to any one save herself, and she can- 
not see clearly that they will even 
help her. Her mother, distressed at. 
perceiving in her the germ of such 
unorthodox and troublesome tastes,. 
calls her “morbid,” and thinks it 
right to “rouse” her, by a course of 
gaiety, probably beginning with a ball 
at home. A. first ball is a. pleasant 
prospect to every girl, and she flings 
herself energetically into the work of 
preparation. The mere physical exertion 
of dancing for five hours together is a 
pleasant change from the listless torpor. 
of her life. She enjoys it thoroughly,. 
and when it is over finds that it has left 
a hundred amusing reminiscences. The 
little trivial flatteries and compliments. 
which she received would not hurt her 
if she had anything else to think about. 
but, as it is, she finds that she dwells 
more upon them than she at all desires.. 
She begins to despise herself. Per- 
haps she hopes that the Church may. 
restore her to her better self, and 
she flies thither. We believe we may 
say, without any want of charity, that. 
the real reason why church-going has 
become so popular of late is, because it: 
supplies an imaginary duty to fill up 
hours for which girls really can tind no. 
other harmless occupation. Then, again, 
this reacts with deteriorating influence 
upon her character. The contrast be- 
tween the life of active charity and self- 
denial preached, and the useless selt- 
indulgent one she is compelled to live, 
first startles the conscience and then kills 
it. What shall our heroinedo? Some of 
her friends fly for refuge to the bosom of 
the Romish or extreme High Church, and 
recover from self-contempt behind the veil 
which marks their death to the world. 
Others—and these are by far the most 
numerous class— outlive their better 
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feelings, or drown them in the flood of 
fashionable life. Let us imagine that 
the girl whose life we are sketching 
chooses to remain in the world: in many 
instances she would have no other choice. 

The pleasures of society soon pall upon 
her. From week to week, and month 
to month, there is no cessation from 
the weary, purposeless round of gaiety. 
She has probably found herself popular 
on her first appearance in society,— 
the bright smiling face of one who is 
young enough to enjoy herself always 
attracting flattering notice among the 
bored crowd of those who are not,—but 
gradually as she ceases to be pleased she 
ceases also to please. She has been 
forced to drink too deeply of the stimu- 
lating draught to be able to do without 
it now. Society is odious, but a quiet 
life is unendurable. 

She no longer cares for dancing for 
its own sake, she must relieve its mono- 
tony with flirtation. Then gradually as 
she feels herself falling farther and far- 
ther away from her own girlish ideal, 
she clings the more desperately to the 
only excitement with which she can 
kill time and smother conscience. Hence 
arises all the evil against which the 
moralist and satirist alike inveigh. Hence 
also the wretched extravagances of 
tasteless fashion (whose only object is to 
attract attention), and, worse still, the 
low tone of morality which all agree in 
declaring to be daily gaining ground. 
The affectation of schoolboy slang which 
was in vogue ten years ago is fast being 
superseded by conversation of a far 
more dangerous type, and she who 
would earn the reputation for being 
fashionably “fast” must stifle every feel- 
ing of delicacy and amuse herself by 
making good men blush while bad men 
laugh. Worse still, horrid stories creep 
about, hinting at deeds worse than words; 
and scandal, which no one seems able 
to contradict, caps every story with a 
worse. The High Church party say 
that the confessional has brought to the 
knowledge of the clergy a state of things 
which can be coped with only by a re- 
turn to the ancient Catholic usage, while 
their opponents with a yell of execra- 


tion declare that priestcraft has under- 
mined the national morals, and has 
created the evils which it pretends to 
have discovered. Let us pass on from 
this sad subject, merely observing that 
men must not be surprised if an evil 
tree brings forth evil fruit. 


“Non ragionam da lor 
Ma guarda e passa !” 


And yet perhaps at the bottom 
of it lies a better feeling. She sees 
some of her friends saved all this de- 
gradation by a happy marriage, and 
wishes to change her lot for one in 
which she might have some object to 
live for besides herself, some purpose in 
life not wholly selfish. Hence proceed 
many unhappy marriages, when the bride 
only flies to marriage to save her from the 
insipid uselessness of her life. Hence 
also many mercenary marriages which 
often tempt girls by offering them a 
larger sphere of action. We think if 
men oftener had themselves the chance 
of winning power, wealth, independence, 
and rank, by a flattering word or an 
expressive smile, we should hear fewer 
hard words on this subject. They would 
then learn the severity of a girl’s tempta- 
tion ; especially when it is contrasted 
with the alternative of an unmarried. 
life, soured by the recollections of a 
wasted youth, and the prospect of a 
purposeless old age. We ask any intel- 
ligent man to put himself for a moment 
into the place of any unmarried woman 
of his acquaintance. ‘l'reated up to the 
very contines of middle life as if still a 
child, with no more liberty or indepen- 
dence than at sixteen, obliged to con- 
form to the habits and practices of her 
father’s house, whether congenial or not. 
to her own temper and principles, with 
no definite object in view, and no pros- 
pect of being able to form larger intereste: 
till the breaking up of her home (often 
late in life) leaves her even more deso- 
late than before, can we wonder that 
with many fear overcomes delicacy in 
their struggle to escape? Far be it from 
us to say that an unmarried woman’s 
life must be an unhappy one; we only 
maintain that any intelligent being must 
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find an existence without duties and 
without cares very monotonous, and con- 
sequently very dangerous. She may 
devote herself to wood-carving, illumi- 
nation, or lace-making, and with these 
pursuits she may kill a certain amount 
of time, but they never can satisfy 
the conscience or give sufficient em- 
ployment to the mind when followed 
merely for the sake of amusement. It 
is idle to say that this state of things 
lasts but for a few years, and that 
in most cases she is her own mistress 
after thirty. Granting that this were 
true, which we do not allow, is it not 
adding insult to injury, after keeping 
her for ten or twelve years in forced and 
demoralizing idleness, to bid her then 
set to work and begin a new life when 
she feels years have consumed all her 
energy and enthusiasm, without giving 
her any compensating experience ? 


This then is the life which the world 
has hitherto thought fit to impose upon 
the daughters of the rich; and now 
that the world itself is dissatisfied with 
the result, may we not ask for a re- 
consideration of our sentence } 

Up to this time the only employ- 
ment in which a girl is not hindered is 
the pursuit of pleasure. We now ask 
for more liberty of choice. It is strange 
that while no thinking man can look 
without anxiety on the future of a boy 
who is brought up without any pro- 
fession or occupation, hundreds and 
thousands of girls should without 
scruple be abandoned to that condition. 
Do the good folks think that Satan is 
not ingenious enough to find mischief 
for our idle hands and thoughts, as well 
as for those of our brothers? Formerly, 
perhaps, it was otherwise, when the 
hands of the daughters of even the 
greatest houses were fully occupied in 
household work, and spinning, pre- 
serving, and general housewifery filled 
up the days of those to whom education 
had never given more intellectual aspi- 
rations. Some men may pretend to 
deplore the change, but, whether they 
approve it or regret it, they must accept 
it as an established fact. We have now 
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women authors, artists, doctors; and, 
having these, we cannot expect to keep 
one particular class uninfected by the 
atmosphere around them. And surely 
no one could desire such an anomaly,— 
that the daughters of our middle classes 
should be useful beings, contributing 
to the advancement of literature, science, 
and art, while the girls of the higher 
ranks of society should be ignorant, use- _ 
less, and frivolous? 

It is a question worthy of considera- 
tion, and never more so than now. 
History has repeated to us over and 
over again, that in the long run the 
most worthy class will obtain and 
keep political power. Woe betide the 
nation when any class has the right 
to despise those above them in social 
rank! The French Revolution did not 
take place till the bourgeowsie was more 
worthy—more intelligent and more 
moral, that is to say—than the noblesse, 
who had degraded themselves by their 
self-indulgent luxury and vice. 

We have said enough about the work- 
ing of our present system ; let us now 
glance at the effect we desire to pro- 
duce. We suppose, then, that it is 
wished to train these girls as leaders of 
English society, to be capable of using 
rightly the wealth and power which will 
be theirs hereafter ; as leaders of fashion, 
to be refined to the uttermost by the 
elevating influence of art and literature ; 
and, as the future mothers of our 
statesmen and heroes, to have their 
minds enlightened by history and en- 
nobled by patriotism. To be brief, it 
is desirable that our ladies should be 
trained to be models of perfect woman- 
hood. A vain wish, we fear—though 
it is the ideal which lies buried in every 
right-minded girl’s heart; but, though 
we must wait for the Millennium before 
we can expect to see it fulfilled alto- 
gether, might we not approach somewhat 
nearer to it than we do? 

We are progressing in our ideas on 
female education, as in all else, but, curi- 
ously enough, we have begun at the 
wrong end. The first improvement was 
made in the national schools, then good 
middle-class schools were instituted for 
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training the teachers of the poor, and 
lately we have been busying ourselves 
with schemes for raising the standard 
of female education, by granting 
women the advantages of University 
degrees, in order that they may bo 
better qualified to undertake the instruc- 
tion of ladies. Our last step will be— 
what ought to have been our first—an 
attack on the careless and inefficient 
training which is at present all that is 
bestowed upon girls in the upper ranks 
of society. An excellent scheme for a 
Ladies’ College has been started, and we 
only wish its promoters would declare 
its objects more boldly than they do. 
The idea of young ladies who have no 
need to turn their brains into money 
requiring a first-class education is so 
novel, that it has to be masked by refer- 
ences to the good that would be done by 
testing the attainments of governesses. 
At the same time the committee must 
guard against the error of exclusiveness, 
as one of the chief benefits of the college 
would be the friendly contact into which it 
would bring the various classes of society. 
At present a girl has no opportunity of 
mixing with any but her own peculiar 
set, and in most cases looks down with 
Chinese contempt on all the outer world. 
We believe that few men, with the ex- 
ception of a certain sct of young London 
dandies who are girls in everything but 
name, can at all enter into the absurd 
feeling of “caste” which still exists 
among us, and which is a great barrier 
to much that is good. Another benefit 
would be the formation of real friend- 
ships, for at present a girl’s choice is so 
limited that the attachment, being based 
on accidental circumstances rather than 
on true assimilation of character, is 
seldom lasting, but is forgotten with the 
occasion which gave it rise. We believe 
that girls would not fly so readily to 
confession did they oftener possess a 
real friend, to whom they dared open 
their hearts and state their perplexitics. 
A friend, with whom respect is a mutual 
feeling, is the best safeguard that a girl 
can have. We believe, then, that this 
college would be a perfect Godsend to 
many who now hate and struggle against 
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the life we have been describing. The 
emulation and the interests which it 
would create would fill the void so many 
have felt, and would give employment 
to many an active and energetic mind 
which now, for lack of something better, 
plunges recklessly into the excitement of 
dissipation. We know that it is objected 
by some that the half-yearly residence in 
college will give young ladies an un- 
domestic character; but this we very 
much doubt, believing that the exercise 
of a moderate amount of self-dependence, 
under proper supervision (which, let us 
remember, they often do not have at 
home), will render them more and not 
less fit for the management of others in 
after life. 

None can be better aware than our- 
selves of the dangers and difficulties 
with which this scheme is besct, but we 
must always remember that no great 
work was ever carried to a successful 
termination by those who were afraid of 
failure. The present system has not 
brought forth such good fruit that we 
need be afraid to try a new one. Much 
will depend on the choice of the first 
head-mistress: we shall require a female 
Dr. Arnold to create the new college. 
We want something more than a mere 
learned woman; we nust find one whose 
character and example will create and 
guide a spirit of enthusiasm among the 
students which will raise them into a 
new and higher region of thought and 
character. Above all things, we must 
have one to whom every pupil can look 
up as toa superior. This has hitherto 
been the great stumbling-block in the 
way of a girl’s right education. A boy 
at a public school generally knows that 
his master is socially his equal, intel- 
lectually his superior. A girl, on the 
contrary, 1s expected to obey in the 
schoolroom one who out of it is treated 
as her inferior, and one whom a clever 
girl may often without conceit feel to be 
really such in manners, accomplishments, 
and knowledge of the world. 

The question of what constitutes a 
really good mental training is one which 
widens every day. When there is but a 
small citadel to be defended, those who 
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command the garrison are justly expected 
to know thoroughly every part of the 
fortifications ; but when the small fortress 
widens into a great empire, conquering 
province after province, there must be 
many generals; and these, though re- 
quired to have a general idea of the state 
of the frontiers, cannot enter into the 
details of every portion alike, but each 
takes a separate post, and is required to 
understand that thoroughly. So it is 
now with the conquests of Learning over 
Ignorance. Three hundred years ago, if 
& man understood Latin, could converse 
in French, and translate an Italian 
sonnet, adding thereto a few such ac- 
complishments as riding, fencing, and 
dancing, he was considered a profound 
scholar and a most finished gentleman, 
and the world could not sound his 
praises with too loud a trumpet. In 
tnose days Science was an undiscovered 
land ; History (such at least as we under- 
stand it now) was not written ; the whole 
broad domain of modern European litera- 
ture was not in existence; and Mathe- 
matics, Art, Political Economy, were 
undreamt of. Now it is clear that this 
programme is far too extensive to be 
embraced by any single mind, and cer- 
tainly contains far more than can be 
crammed into the memory of a boy before 
he leaves college. So we find ourselves 
on the horns of a terrible dilemma; 
for on the one hand we are derided for 
being superficial, and on the other we 
are scoffed at if we show ignorance of 
any of the leading principles of all 
these branches of knowledge. The diffi- 
culty of choosing the most needful out 
of all these many desirable things is 
partly increased and partly diminished 
in the case of girls: increased, because 
they have no expected profession to 
guide their choice ; diminished, because, 
if they and their parents so pleased, they 
might carry on the cultivation of their 
minds to a much later period in life. 
It will be well therefore to give, as the 
committee propose to do, a wide range 
of choice to the students at the college, 
that each may follow the bent of her 
own genius, and master one subject 
thoroughly. 


We have said that this Ladies’ Col- 
lege, if established, would fill usefully a 
dangerous void in girls’ lives, but it 
would be well if we could invent some 
still more effectual system. It’ is true 
that every step made in any branch of 
knowledge is a conquest gained over 
evil, and that every really cultivated 
mind is another weight thrown into the 
scale of good ; but at the same time it 
must not be forgotten that there are but 
few minds which soar so high as to pur- 
sue Knowledge entirely for her own sake, 
and that industry is difficult when there 
is no object in view to excite it. When 
people compare the attainments of men 
with those of women, they should re- 
member that it is like a race between 
two horses, one ridden with whip and 
spur, the other with neither. Necessity 
is the spur bringing out men’s powers, 
Ask any man who has distinguished him- 
self in his profession, whether he would 
have studied to such good purpose had 
he known that he could never put his 
learning to account, and that no amount 
of exertion would in any way alter his 
future. Here arise our greatest dilfi- 
culties, for there seems to be a deep- 
rooted feeling that a woman who is not 
under the direst necessity is disgraced 
by earning money by her own exer- 
tions. Society considers it a venial 
offence for a young lady to waste 
her father’s money on her extravagant 
vanity, but a very black crime that she 
should do profitable work with her 
brains. We are gradually abandoning 
the savage idea that work dishonours a 
man: may we hope that in time we shall 
become sufficiently civilized to feel idle- 
ness discreditable even to a woman ? 
We believe many homes would be happier 
if it could be so, for there are many, and 
these not the least luxurious and ex- 
travagant, where it becomes a serious 
question what will become of the un- 
married daughters after their father’s 
death, and many an uncongenial marriage 
is entered into simply because the bride 
cannot bear the thought of dependence 
when she will no longer have a father’s 
love to depend on. The objection which 
will mect us here is, that by introducing 
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this new class of workers into the com- 
munity we should only be taking dinner 
out of the mouths of those who have 
none, in order to give extra descert to 
those who have already had enough and 
to spare. It is true new channels must 
be found in order that the different classes 
may not interfere with one another, but 
we believe a little ingenuity might solve 
the problem with great benefit to society. 
Or if remunerative labour be alto- 
gether denied us, might not societies 
of ladies be formed, avoiding all nar- 
row sectarian feeling, for organized 
work among the poor? A stand- 
ing army of charity, in which each 
should have her distinct post and 
allotted task; each be responsible for 
a certain amount of daily work, and 
each accountable to her superiors for 
the faithful discharge of it. They need 
wear no nuns’ costume, they need lead 
no conventual lives, they need take no 
irrevocable vows. All that would be 
necessary would be for each member to 
devote a certain portion of the day to 
the performance of her assigned duties. 
Work might be found to suit the taste 
and aptitude of each. Surely here no 
one could urge that we should trespass 
on the domain of others; in the wide 
field of charity there surely are not 
too many labourers, and an opening 
might be found for the employment 
of hundreds of girls, who would find 
in very truth that the mercy shown by 
them was “twice blessed,’ blessing 
those that give and those that take. 
Employment such as this need not in- 
terfere in the generality of cases with 
any reasonable idea of home duties ; and 
the progress made by the sisterhoods 
which have offered young ladies the 
only opportunity hitherto given them 
of engaging in this kind of work, shows 
that it is what they themselves ask for. 
We have hitherto been obliged to dwell 
too exclusively on the dark side of girls’ 
lives ; let us turn for a moment to the 
brighter side of the picture. There is 
activity in these days for good as well 
as for evil; and we dare affirm that 
there never was a time in which so 
many ladies devoted themselves to good 
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works as the present. Turn in what- 
ever direction you will, you will see 
well- born women leaving luxurious 
homes, and devoting their lives, their 
fortune, and their energy to charitable 
and often laborious and repulsive work. 
According as their tenets may be “Low” 
or “High” Church, their Bibles or 
their crosses may be somewhat unneces- 
sarily large and conspicuous ; but if all 
those who mock them possessed half 
their zeal and earnestness in charity, the 
world would improve far more rapidly 
than it does. It is easier to Jaugh 
than always to be zealous without extra- 
vagance, and wit is always easier than 
self-denial, 

We have said that it would not inter- 
fere with any reasonable scheme of home 
duties, but in this we do not include the 
system which renders it necessary for 
every Enylish lady to spend the greater 
part of her life in keeping up the 
shadow of an acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of people for whom she cares 
absolutely nothing. Society in London 
has now grown to be such a complete 
farce that it is difficult to speak of it 
seriously, and utterly impossible to ac- 
count for the continuance of such a 
system except on the supposition that 
its long drudgery has so deprived those 
who have undergone it of their reason- 
ing faculties that they believe it to be 
an eternal ordinance—impossible for 
mortals to change. We, who are young, 
perceive that our monster tyrant is not 
invulnerable, and we ask for help in 
attacking and perchance in staying him. 
We are no ascetics; the majority of 
us have no wish to abandon pleasure 
altogether; we ask rather to be able 
to enjoy it. Among men it is usually 
seen that the active and industrious are 
the moral and the worthy. Are women 
so differently constituted that we need 
fear a contrary effect upon them? Would 
an apprenticeship in the arts of teach- 
ing, nursing, and managing be more 
dangerous to the character of a future 
wife and mother than an apprentice- 
ship in dancing and flirtation? Would 
children be less likely to be well brought 
up by a mother whose “ works praise her 
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in her gates,” than by one whose teach- 
ing 18 contined to very good advice 
which has never grown to example ? 


One word more, gentle reader. We 
do not pretend to be all saints ; we do 
not eay that there is nothing but noble 
feelings and aspirations among us ; but 
this we do protest most solemnly, that 
there is a very general feeling among 
us against the life we now lead, and a 
strong craving for better things. Grant 
us but one trial, even though you grant 
it In scorn, and do not go on for ever con- 
demning us untried. Even if it be be- 
lieved that women’s hands are too weak 
to push forward any good cause (though 
they are deemed powerful enough in 
every bad one), would there be any 
harm in our trying? We might not 
move the load of evil one _hair’s- 
breadth, but at all events we should 
not be increasing its weight by any acts 
of our own. And might we not even 
do good indirectly by shaming the men 
around us, who, with such splendid 
Opportunities, are as useless and more 
actively mischievous than ourselves, to 
buckle to in the great work, and to 
prove to us practically their superiority ? 

In the name therefore of a Jarge class, 
we demand for girls growing to woman- 


hood the opportunity of spending a 
portion of their young lives in the ser- 
vice of their God and of their fellow- 
creatures. We implore for them a 
release from their present bondage of 
idle selfishness, and the means not only 
of cultivating their talents, but of ex- 
ercising them in the cause of good and 
not of evil. We implore it for our own 
sakes, that our lives may be brightened 
by the blessing of God, which ever rests 
on all good works, whether successful 
or not in the eyes of the world. We 
implore it for the sake of those who are 
still young, that they may be saved 
the dreariness and degradation which 
we have undergone. We implore it 
for the sake of our country, which we 
feol to be suffering in dignity and 
character from the example set by the 
class to which we belong. Lastly, we 
claim it, hecause we feel that it cannot. 
be the will of God that so many talents, 
youth, energy, intelligence, and influ- 
ence, should be wholly given up to 
devil’s work ! 

Grant us a fair trial, and it shall be 
our fault if at the close of the present 
century it continues to be a reproach to 
be called 


‘¢¢A GIRL OF THE PERIOD.” 


THE UNDER SIDE. 


I was walking quickly along one of our 
quiet country roads the other afternoon, 
with some fears that the mild December 
day would close and darkness overtake 
me before I reached home, when I was 
attracted by a group standing at the 
corner of the churchyard wall. There 
were two policemen and a lady in earnest 
talk, and, a few steps apart, a girl, her 
head bent, and a brown cape, faded and 
weather-beaten, drawn tightly round her. 
I stopped, and asked if anything were 
the matter. 

“I don’t know what to say to the 


case,” said the lady; “the girl tells such 
a strange tale. She stopped me Just 
now, and asked me to tell her the way 
to Hammersmith. She has walked all 
the way from Ipswich, she says. She 
has come down in search of her brother, 
who lives in Bromley near London. She 
has tried Bromley in the East-end and 
Bromley in Kent, and, not finding him, 
she wants to go to Hammersmith, where 
she has an aunt living.” 

One of the policemen, a kindly-faced 
man, was bending down towards the girk 
and questioning her. She answered the 
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questions in a depressed and weary tone, 
but there were no contradictions in her 
statements. She did not cry, or make 
any asseveration as to the truth of her 
singular story. She asked for nothing 
but to be directed on her way to Ham- 
mersmith. 

The policeman finished his cross-ques- 
tioning by asking, “ How old are you, 
my dear?” 

“ Just turned eighteen, sir.” She was 
small, and had almost the appearance of a 
child, but her face had an old expres- 
sion. 

“ Where do you live?” 

She gave an address in Ipswich very 
promptly. 

‘¢ Now that’s so far so good,” said the 
man, turning to the lady. ‘* You see, 
ma’am, as I’ve been in Ipswich myself, 
and I know as there is such a street, like- 
wise lane.” 

“ But you see, my girl,” said the 
second policeman, “in case you’re not 
speaking the truth, and your statements 
ain’t correct, we can easily find out by 
applying to the force in Ipswich. Do 
you see }” 

The girl made no reply. 

The lady proposed to take her to 
the station and pay her fare into 
London. The policemen favoured the 
plan. The girl seemed content. As we 
walked towards the station, I noticed 
she seemed footsore and worn out. I 
asked her a few questions about her 
home, her brothers and sisters, and the 
like, and whether she had ever been to 
school. She said, “ Yes, for a little while, 
to a Quaker ragged-school, one that be- 
longed to Miss , who lived at - 
and she mentioned the name and resi- 
dence of an influential family of Ipswich, 
old acquaintances of my father. Her 
answers to my questions strengthened 
the belief in her truthfulness that her 
manner alone had raised. 

By this time it was nearly dark. Al- 
ready on the clouds the red light of the 
City was beginning to flare like a flag of 
war thrown out above the great battle- 
field towards our quiet suburb, that we, in 
the midst of our trees and fields and fresh 
air, might know of the heat and glare 
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and roar of the conflict of life that rages 
so near us. Was it possible to send the 
girl—a stranger, poor, and disappointed 
—into London that night, to throw her 
off into the great roaring eddy that 
whirls and sucks into its hungry tide, year 
by year and month by month, not only 
the green fields and lanes of the country, 
but also its human sacrifice of innocence 
and ignorance and poverty? Was there 
no place near, where the poor child could 
sleep in peace and safety, and at least 
meet London in the security of daylight} 
The policeman ‘couldn't say as he knew 
of any respectable place in the village 
where she could be taken in, and the 
L—nm Union was five miles off.” He 
strongly advised that she should be sent 
into town. “It’s not very likely as she'll 
find her aunt with the bit of address she 
has, but she can go to the Union,” he 
said. Suddenly, in the dusk, I sawa 
figure which helped me in my perplexity. 
It was my father returning from his 
evening stroll. I ran to him, and told 
him the story in a few words. He saw 
the girl, and, after a few moments of con- 
sultation, decided she must remain. We 
named over the different cottages in the 
neighbourhood where it was possible for 
her to sleep, but to each there was an ob- 
jection. Then we thought, could she not 
stay here? There was no room in the 
house, to be sure, but could not a bed 
be made in the little saddle-room, where 
there was a stove, and which was clean 
and dry and airy? There were mat- 
tresses, of course, and, as if to suggest the 
plan, in the very saddle-room stood a 
pile of blankets, new and sweet, ready 
for Christmas presents for the poor 
families in the brick-fields. It was all 
arranged in a few moments, the whole 
household full of activity and sympathy. 
Our pretty little housemaid’s face looked 
quite radiant as she took the orders 
about the big tub, the can of hot water, 
towels, &c., and the details of arrange- 
ment of the little impromptu bedroom. 
‘‘TIndeed, Miss,” she said, “I’m very 
glad to do it for the poor thing. Once, 
when father was going a journey on 
foot from Wales—on the Bath way, you 
know, Miss—he lost his way as it was 
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getting dark, and he was tired and very 
hunery, and he met a gentleman who 
asked him where he was going, and then 


took him to his own house, and gave’ 


him supper and a beautiful room to sleep 
in. He was the clergyman of the place, 
and a rich gentleman beside. Father 
often told us the story, and I’ve always 
thought I should like to do the same 
for some one myself.” And she went 
off quite flushed and smiling with her 
bundle of sheets and blankets. 

Some clean garments were found to 
replace the soiled and travel-stained 
clothes. The lady, her first friend, with 
whom I had found her, came up herself, 
bringing her some underclothing and a 
gift in money. She was not willing 
that her first kind thought of paying 
the girl’s fare into London should not 
be fulfilled, and had trebled the gift 


first intended. After the bath and fresh: 


clothing it was difficult to recognise our 
little woman. She seemed to have 
washed away with the soilure of her 
journey some of the dreary expression of 
her face. 

She sat on a low stool on the hearth, 
in the genial glow but semi-obscurity of 
the firelight ; and with her small thin 
white hands spread towards the warmth, 
and speaking with a strong Suffolk 
accent, she told the tale of her wander- 
ings. I tell it as much in her own 
words as possible, only putting into 
narrative form what I got from her by 
questions. 

“ My name is Sarah—Sarah Kidd. 
We live in lodgings in Upper Bond 
Street, near St. Helen’s Jail, Ips- 
wich. Father is a knife-grinder, and 
mends umbrellas. I have three brothers, 
but I am the only girl. George is mar- 
ried, and John—he’s the one I’ve come 
to London to find—he’s married too, 
and he’s a baker. Jimmy is eleven; he 
goes to school, and can read and write. 
I never went to school, except for a little 
bit. I wanted to go to Sunday-school, 
but I couldn’t. Father made me stay 
at home to sew gloves.” (This was said 
with hesitation.) ‘I can make three to 
four pairs of gloves a day, working 
steady, and I get threc-halfpence for 
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them. Mother works at the gloves too, 
but she’s often ill and too bad to work, 
and I was the only one to do anything, 
and we were very bad off sometimes. 
John came to see us at Whitsuntide, 
and said his wife was expecting a baby, 
and he wanted me to come and look 
after the other little un. He couldn't 
take me back then, he said, but he pro- 
mised to send the money ina letter when 
he got back. But he never sent no 
money, and we didn’t hear anything of 
him, and things were very bad at home, 
and I knew my aunt at Hammersmith 
had work steady, and she had been a 
glover in Ipswich too before she went to 
London. And I said to mother, ‘I'll 
walk to London and find John, and 
then, beside getting my keep, I’ll may- 
be get some work. ‘There’s plenty of 
work in London, and I'll send you some 
money in stamps in a letter.’ She was 
very bad off when I left, and work had 
been very slack for a good while. I 
started from Ipswich on Thursday fort- 
night, and walked about ten miles; but 
I took the wrong way, and got to Stow- 
market. I did not know my way at all, 
you see, Miss, and the way I did all the 
journey was, when I came to a place, I 
always asked for the London road, and 
when I got on that I knew I must be 
going towards London. When I got to 
Stowmarket I went to a policeman, and 
asked him for a night order for the 
Union, for I’d no money to pay for a 
lodging, and he gave it me, and I slept 
there that night, and the next day I 
walked on a good bit, ubout eighteen 
miles, I think. I never asked nobody 
for anything except a bit of bread now 
and again on the road, but when I was 
standing on a bridge at the next place 
—lI don’t remember the name of the 
place—a gentleman asked me where I 
was going, and I said ‘London ;’ and 
he said, ‘You're not going to walk, my 
girl?’ and I said ‘Yes.’ So then he 
gave me sixpence. It was nearly dark, 
and my hands were cold, and when I 
was trying to find my pocket I dropped 
the sixpence in the mud; and I stayed 
there an hour seeking it, but I could 
not find it. The next place, I think, 
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was Colchester, and it was getting late 
when I got there. I went to the station- 
house tor a night order, and then I 
stopped to ask the way to the Union 
from a woman who was standing at a 
door; and she asked me if I was hungry, 
and I said ‘ Yes,’ and she said, ‘ You 
can't get anything to eat at the Union 
to-night, but I'll give you a cup of tea 
and bit of bread, for you look tired.’ 
So she took me in, and when I was 
going she gave me a pair of boots, 
for mine was all worn out. I slept 
at the Union that night, and next 
morning a gentleman came in where I 
was picking oakum, and he stopped, 
and asked me where I was going, 
and I said ‘London’ ayain; and he 
said when he was going I need not 
do any more work, but might start 
at once, for I’d a long walk before me, 
and he gave me sixpence. That day I 
walked a long way, eighteen miles or 
more, and I got to Chelmsford. I tried 
to get a lodging for my sixpence, but I 
couldn’t, and I slept at the Union there. 
After Chelmsford I come to Brentwood, 
and there a woman called Smith said 
she would take me in for the night and 
give me some tea for sixpence. So I 
stayed there that night. It was a 
lodging-house, and there were awful bad 
people in the house, but she was kind 
to me, and gave me a cup of tea in the 
morning. Yes, I often felt tired,—not so 
much when I had the tea though,—for 
I always had to do some work at the 
Union before I started in the morning. 
Once I did some scrubbing for a woman 
who said she could not kneel; but it 
was mostly regular Union work that I 
did. I think people were very kind to 
me on the road all the way as I came 
along, but they were mostly poor people 
that spoke tome. They gave me some- 
thing to eat, and spoke kind to me, 
that was all. I never asked them for 
money, and they was not likely to spare 
it. The policemen were always good 
to me, and the kindest were those near 
London. 

‘Well, Miss, the next place was Rom- 
ford, and there I slept at the Union. I’m 
not sure, but I think it was there we 


had the rats. There was hay under the 
boards we slept on, and the rats were 
underneath, and were running over us 
all night, ‘They ate a hole in my cloak. 
We were all frightened at them, and 
couldn’t sleep. Next morning I didn’t 
start till late, and it was near dark before 
I got to a place called Iford. I could 
not find a policeman, and I couldn't 
find the Union, and I lost my way alto- 
gether, I think. As I was walking 
along the road, it was very dark, and I 
caught my foot on something and fell 
jnto some deep water up to my waist. 
I think it must have been the canal. I 
screamed out, for I was dreadful 
frightened, and thought I was going to 
be drowned ; and a man came up and 
pulled me out, and helped me to wring 
out my clothes. 

“‘He gave me fourpence, and I went 
on; but I was cold and wet, and it was 
dark, and I was very hungry. Then I 
thought now I had fourpence I could 
get a lodging, and need not keep on 
looking for the Union any more. So I 
walked on to a public-house the man 
had pointed out to me, and asked them 
to take me in, but the woman said it 
was ten o'clock, and the fire was out, 
and they had no room; she told me to 
go to another public-house further down 
the road, but when I got there they 
would not take me in either—I was so 
wet and poor-looking, I suppose—but 
the woman gave me a cup of tea and 
piece of bread for twopence. 

“T walked on and on, for I was wet 
and very cold; but I could not see any- 
thing but a straight road, and every 
house was closed up for the night. Then 
at last I sat down against a heap of 
stones, and cried. I sat there till near 


morning, I think, and then I got up- 


again and walked on, for I began to see 
London before me. I knew it must 
be London at last. I found Bromley 
in Middlesex, you see it’s in London 
itself, and I went about all that day 
looking for my brother. A policeman 
was very kind to me; he took hold of 
my hand, and said, ‘Come along, my dear,’ 
and he went round with me to all the 
bakehouses to ask for my brother, but 
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he wasn’t there. So then they said it — 


might be Bromley in Kent, and I had 
better try there next day. So I went 
and asked for a night ticket, and the 
policeman said, ‘We don’t give night 
tickets here; just you go and stand 
against the wall with the women, and 
go in when the door opens.’ I think 
this was the nicest Union I was in. 
They gave me some gruel there, beside 
a piece of bread. We had carpet beds 
there, swung between two boards, and 
each a blanket, but it was very cold, 
for I couldn’t sleep in my clothes they 
were so wet. The women in the room 
talked awful bad, but I was so tired I 
soon fell asleep. On Saturday I started 
for Bromley in Kent, and that night I 
slept at Croydon, and stayed there all 
Sunday too, for I had a pain in my 
knee, and it rained hard all day. The 
policeman let me stay nearly all day in 
the station-house, and gave me some- 
thing to eat too. They were very kind 
to me there. So then on Monday I 
went to Bromley, and all that day long 
I was searching for my brother, but I 
couldn’t so much as find the street in 
which he said he lived, and I had to go 
to the Union again that night, thinking 
to myself he might be dead. To-day I 
came on here to find my way to Hammer- 
smith, when the lady met me. I don't 
know what I shall do if I don’t tind my 
brother. I don’t want to go back to 
Ipswich. I think I might get work in 
London, perhaps, and send mother the 
stamps in a letter.” 


The next day Sarah went into Lon- 
don to seek her aunt. It was the first 
time she had ever been in a train in 
her life, and she seemed much re- 
assured when she found she was under 
tue care of the guard, whom I suppose 
she regarded ,in the same way as she 
did the puliceman, in the light of a 
guardian angel. She had sufficient 
money to provide for food and a respect- 
able lodging for two days in case she 
did not find her aunt, and on the day 
but one following, we arranged to meet 
her in town at the Working Women’s 
College at five o'clock. 
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Letters from Ipswich came the next 
morning in reply to our inquiries, fully 
corroborating the account Sarah had 
given of herself and family, beside re- 
vealing one of those sad, but, alas! too 
frequent pictures of household misery 
arising from the intemperance and 
cruelty of the father. 

My sister on the day appointed went 
to Queen Square, and gave me the 
further account of Sarah’s adventure as 
follows :— 

‘‘Mrs. Circlestone, the housekeeper 
at the College, told me when I got in 
that the girl had come. ‘She’s been 
telling me her story, Miss, and I think 
she seems a sensible girl, for the 
first thing she said, when she found 
you were not here, was, might she 
have a little water to wash her face 
and hands? and then she took a comb 
out of her pocket, and went into the 
yard, and combed her hair, which 
seemed decent and sensible, you know, 
Miss.’ I ordered Sarah some tea, and 
then sent for her to come to the office to 
tell me how she had sped since we saw 
her off in the train from our station. 
She came in, her face shining with soap 
and friction. ‘he history of her two 
days was discouraging. She had found 
her aunt, but the woman had evidently 
wished to have no responsibility about 
the girl, and had told her she was going 
to leave the neighbourhood, and refused 
to say whither she was going. She how- 
ever gave Sarah a letter from her mother, 
which had been sent to Hammersmith, 
on the chance of Sarah’s yoing there. 
Sarah stayed all night in Hammersmith, 
and the next morning early started for 
Queen Square. She had sately navi- 
gated the confusion of streets, and at 
two o'clock reached the College step:, 
and then had walked patiently to and 
fro those three long hours, till the time 
appointed. And here she was again 
drifted to our feet, a poor waif and stiay, 
without anchor or haven. 

*T took Mrs. Circlestone into my 
counsel as to what must be done next, 
and a bed was made for Sarah in one of 
the empty class-rooms, where she slept 
surrounded by desks, maps, and _ black- 
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boards. Before she went to bed Sarah 
told inc that Mrs, Circlestone’s little 
maid Celia had lent her a petticoat to 
wear till her own could be washed and 
mended, thus taking from her own 
scanty wardrobe to provide for the 
necessity of her poorer sister. 

“The next morning early I started 
with Sarah,—who, with her small bundle 
under her arm, followed me through 
the crowded streets with the unques- 
tioned meekness of a dog,—in the hope 
of finding for her a temporary home in 
some charitable institution, where she 
could remain till work could be got for 
her. We went to one or two industrial 
schools and refuges before we found a 
suitable place for Sarah: she seemed to 
present 8 somewhat exceptional case, to 
which the object of the chanties did 
not apply. In some they needed a 
character of some months’ standing to 
be given ; in others they required her 
to have been convicted of some crime ; 
for some her plight was too bad, for 
some, thank God, it was too good. In 
each place, however, we were met with 
kindly interest and good-will; and 
though one or two of the institutions 
represented the extreme shades of reli- 
gious difference, we found a _ hearty 
sympathy and spirit of co-operation 
existing between them which must in- 
crease their usefulness and influence 
very much. 

‘¢ Towards evening we fuund a haven; 
‘The Refuge, in Newport Market. 
The Sister, standing in her long 
grey dress and spotless linen cap, asks 
a few business-like questions, knitting 
briskly at a grey stocking the while, 
and closing with the welcome words, 
‘I will take her.’ 

‘“‘T said good-bye to Sarah, promising 
that we would come to see her in a few 
days, and so left her by the pleasant 
fire in the women’s dormitory.” 

Three days later we went up to Lon- 
don to see Sarah at the Refuge. It was 
two days before Christmas, and the 
Charing Cross Station wore a bustling 
holiday face. There were heaps of 
luggage, hampers and parcels, piled on 
the platform; gentlemen and ladies, 


acting their own “ Christkindel,” with 
arms filled with parcels, for some 
Christmas-tree or other ; lots of bright- 
faced eager children going home for the 
holidays. Out of this scene of bustle 
we passed into the streets, among the 
gay shops decked out with Christmas 
green, and through the jostling crowd 
into narrower and yet narrower streets, 
till the daylight of the waning winter's 
afternoon seemed almust closed out by 
the shadowing walls; and the open stalls 
of vegetables and meat were lit up with 
flaming gas-lights. But even here, into 
these dark passages, amid the filth and 
squalor, a whisper of the message of 
Christmas had come. Holly and mistle- 
toe were hung on the stalls, and people 
were buying their Christmas dinners. 
A careworn-looking woman stood near 
us for a moment in the crowded pas- 
sage ; she held one child by the hand 
and another on her arm. She was buy- 
ing apiece of meat. It was not a large 
piece, neither was the store large to 
which it was added; in the basket ; but, 
after a moment’s eyeing of the pile of 
green, she said, “I'll havea penn’orth 
of Christmas, please,” and she put the 
bit of green into the baby’s hand, and 
moved on. 

Suddenly we came to the flat front 
of a building two stories high, rising 
above the dingy houses that surrounded 
it. It looked as if it might have been 
built for workshops, and afterwards 
converted into a dwelling-place. We 
rang at a bell, and a porter opened the 
wide dark door. We asked to see 
‘*‘ Sister Priscilla.” We stood a mo- 
ment or so in a wide-paved entry, and 
then the inner door opened, and we 
found ourselves in a large bright room, 
with a clean scrubbed floor and a hos- 
pitable fire, which reflected its smiles 
in rows of shining tins hung against 
the wall. 

A young man in a white apron and 
two bright-faced boys were busy pour- 
ing out coffee, and arranging piles of 
bread on plates on the long table. A 
tall, handsome young woman, in a 
black dress, white cap, and carrying 
keys in her hand, appeared, and led us 
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up a narrow staircase, through a long 
room, down each side of which were 
ranged beds covered with brown blan- 
kets, and each bed had a bench set at 
the foot. The room was lofty, warm, 
and bright; and, raising my eyes, I 
saw upon the rough-hewn rafters, in 
clear letters, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart ;” ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit ;” 
‘‘ Blessed are the meek.” At the end 
of the room Sister Priscilla met us, and 
took us to her little sitting-room, simple 
and small, but bearing the indescribable 
touches which show refinement and 
cultivation. It was just ‘ taking-in 
time,” or the time when the doors are 
open to admit the men and women 
who seek the Refuge for the night. 
‘‘Should we like to see the ‘taking- 
in?’ You will hear some very sad 
stories,” said Sister Priscilla, “ but I 
think you will be interested.” 

We went and sat in the little office 
behind the window at which the appli- 
cants stood and gave their names, and 
answered the questions of the receiver 
who sat at the desk. There were a few 


moments of waiting, and then the great. 


door was opened, and out of the dark- 
ness a crowd of white faces pressed 
forward to the light. 

The women came first, each stepping 
up to the window into the light, giving 
her name, age, &c., and then passing on 
till the full number, twenty-seven, was 
made up. Each person may stay in the 
Refuge seven nights, and every effort is 
made to get them employment before 
the week expires. 

Some of the women were middle- 


aged, some very young, but the faces 


varied little in their stolid expression 
of misery. Some one or two looked 
sad and pitiful: only one, a girl, with a 
veil tied over her face, smiled ; ; it was 
the worst face there. The questions 
were nearly the same to all. ‘“ What 
is your name?” “ Are you from London 
or the country?” &c. And the answers 
were, “I have done sempstress work ;” 
‘‘T have been a servant;” ‘‘ Have no 
friends ;” ‘Out of work ;” ‘Have been 
ill ;” “Seeking work all over London ;”’ 
“No home ;” “Slept in dormitories or 
No. 112.—von. xix. 
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refuges, sometimes in dry doorways— 
anywhere.” 

There was a dreary monotony about 
the stories which seemed to make 
tragedy the rule of life, and awfully 
commonplace. So twenty-seven passed 
away into the haven of firelight, safety, 
and warm coffee. Many were turned 
away, for whom there was no room. 
They did not murmur, but passed away, 
vanishiny like forlorn spirits into the 
darkness of the street. The men fol- 
lowed. They seemed to represent more 
varied classes than the women had done. 
Some were boys, and some men. Car- 
penters, labourers, bricklayers, plumbers, 
clerks,—every trade almost had its re- 
presentative. Several men from the 
country come to London in the hope of 
finding work, and had found none. 
Some were dressed with a painful effort 
to maintain appearances of respect- 
ability. One man- spoke with the 
accent of a gentleman. I thought he 
seemed reluctant to answer the ques- 
tions put to him. 

It was touching to see the eagerness 
that lit up the faces when there was a 
mention of work. One especially struck 
me,—a young, stoutly-built man, with 
a tine face. He stepped up into the light 
of the window: “A ship’s carpenter, 
aged twenty-two.” He spoke with a 
north-country accent. ‘Come to London 
to seek work.” 

“T think I’ve got you something to 
do,” said the superintendent at the desk, 
addressing him, as he did each one, 
with a pleasant sinile. (Such a look of 
eagerness spreads over the anxious hag- 
gard young face.) “It’s to go to sea. 
Will you go?” | 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘The ship Providence, Captain Frank, 
bound for North Shields : she is loading 


now at the —— Wharf, and sails at 
half-past eight to-night. Will you go?” 
“Yes, sir.” 


‘‘ Have you had anything to eat since 
you left here this morning?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Then here is threepence to get 
some tea, and here is the letter from me 
to Captain Frank. I'll keep your place 
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open for you here till half-past eight 
in case you don’t get it, of course.” 

‘I’m very much obliged to you, sir, 
very much obliged,” he repeated, and 
pushed his way through the waiting 
crowd of men, some looking after him 
with half-listless, half-envious eyes for 
his good luck. A thin, tall man fol- 
lowed, who looked ill. 

‘‘Let me see; you have been a 
policeman, and you say they won't take 
you on the force again. I have been 
thinking you might get into the army 
though, into a regiment going to the 
Cape. The climate might suit your 
health better than that of home.” 

‘I’m very willing, sir.” 

“Then I will talk to you about it in 
awhile. All right, pass on.” And the 
next steps up. 

A man dressed in black, with a 
highly-smoothed hat, held very care- 
fully, and the coat buttoned up closely, 
& pin supplying the place of a missing 
button. A very sad face. 

“You were here last night; your 
name is You are a clerk, I 
believe.” 

““T was a clerk,” is the reply. 

“Well, yes, I meant that—I hope 
you will be again. Have you found 
any work yet?” 

“No, sir. I went to”—&. &.— 
(mentioning different addresses,) ‘and 
I couldn’t get anything. I cannot last 
much longer, if I don’t get work soon.” 

‘Here's a place here I’ve got as a 
light porter in a draper’s shop, but 
they want a young man. How old are 
you?” 

“ Thirty-six, sir.” 

“Ah! I am afraid it won't do. They 
Want a younger man.” 

“I’m not particular, sir; I’d take 
boys’ wages, you know.” 

‘No, I am afraid it won’t make any 
difference. Never mind, I'll try to get 
something better for you. Pass on.” 

And so he passes on, and another 
follows, with a fresh story, told in a 
few words, of the strife for work—only 
work, the highest boon that life can 
give the poor. 

When we went upstairs again, we saw 





the women who had come in sitting on 
the benches at the foot of the beds, 
waiting for their coffee and bread. They 
had taken off their bonnets, and talked 
quietly to each other. After seeing 
Sarah, and talking with her awhile, 
we went again to the little sitting-room 
with Sister Priscilla, and sat awhile 
by her pleasant fire, while she told 
us much that was interesting of her 
work. 

She kindly promised to give Sarah 
employment in the house during the 
following days, but she strongly advised 
her being removed as soon as possible. 
‘‘T can make no discrimination as to 
character, here,” she said. “I take in 
those whose simple claim is their being 
homeless and miserable, and _ there 
must necessarily be here companionship 
which is injurious to a girl such as 
Sarah.” 

She spoke again of the immense diff- 
culty of finding work for the women, and 
the almost hopelessness of their ever 
being helped to a new and better status 
in society. “And some of the most 
pitiful cases are the most hopeless,” she 
continued. ‘ That poor woman there 
with the baby, that you stopped to speak 
to as you came up the room: what is to 
become of her and the child when there 
are so many industrious and respectable 
girls seeking for work in vain? Yet the 
child is a great blessing to the woman ; 
and,” she continued, looking up from 
her knitting for a moment with a smile, 
“it is pleasant to me to have a little 
child here at Christmas time.” 

All honour to the love and courage of 
the heart that, forsaking the ease and 
refinements of life, could thus cast in 
its lot with the poor and miserable, and 
in the midst of the dreariness of London 
poverty shed around it through womanly 
love and sympathy ao light which shows 
to these desolate hearts something of the 
lost Eden—home. 

I think these were the thoughts in 
our hearts as we said “ Good-night” to 
Sister Priscilla, and left her standing 
among her women. 

Three hours later we were in the 
midst of a large party in Hyde Park. 
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Tt was strange to look at the long glitter- 
ing supper-table and remember the last 
scene of hospitality we had witnessed. 
Here also there were Christmas decora- 
tions, and here also there were pleasant 
Christmas greetings interchanged, and 
here also there were kindly hearts. 

One lady in the company listened to 
the tale of Sarah, and made an offer for 
her of work and kindly interest, and a 
home in the country, not far from one 
of the villages where not three weeks 
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ago she had slept in the casual ward of 
the Union. 

Sarah is now in an Industrial Home 
for female servants, where she will 
remain till she is fitted to take her 
situation, 


This sketch is literally true, an un- 
coloured picture of life—as we “ respect- 
able” classes so seldom see it—from the 
Under Side. 

AGNES T. Harrison. 
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CAPTAIN GEORGE AND THE LITTLE MAID. 


B¥ MARY BROTHERTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


My first curacy planted me at Troutle- 
mouth, a little town in Westshire, by 
the seaside. Before I went there the 
vicar’s wife wrote me a benevolent note, 
saying that she had secured “a nice 
suitable little lodging.” 

It was not uncomfortable, only, being 
over a shoemaker’s shop, it naturally 
smelt a good deal of leather—an odour 
which many people think inferior to 
that of violets. 

Every day for a week, and then once 
or twice a week for a month, I declared 
to myself that I must get another lodg- 
ing. After that I never thought of such 
a thing. 

I had few visitors. The vicar, an 
excellent purple gentleman, called on 
me once, and invited me to dinner. The 
vicaress, @ busy lady in a high-shoul- 
dered fur tippet, with the best inten- 
tions, and perhaps foo strong a sense of 
the duties of her position, often came 
to see me. She chose to think me ill, 
took a benevolent pleasure in my deli- 
cate health, and went about the parish 
tapping her own ample bosom signifi- 
cantly, and shaking her head over “that 
poor young man and his poor chest, my 
dear.” 

She was a very wide lady—a world 
too wide for my little suitable lodging ; 
and she moved briskly, and the wind 
of her skirts created a cyclone in my bit 
of a parlour, in which all my papers 
blew wildly about, sometimes into the 
fire, and somctimes out of the window. 

One day she brought the doctor to 
see me, to prescribe for a slight cough I 
had, and thereby obliged me very much; 
though I did not feel in the least grate- 
ful at the time, and called her hard 
names in my heart for her officiousness. 

But the doctor was a cheery old 


gentleman, and a pleasant talker: his 
jolly face beaming into my little room 
did me more good than his physic ever 
effected. He found out my complaint 
in a twinkling ;—that I was a homesick 
young fellow, used to live among my 
own near and dear people, and that I 
wanted his kindly company much more 
than his cod-liver oil. 

One afternoon he was sitting with 
me, and, discontentedly sniffing the 
leathery smell, which happened to be 
wonderfully potent that day, asked me 
with a grimace why I had chosen that 
apartment. I explained to him that I 
had not chosen it; that the vicaress had 
kindly done so for me, as a nice little 
suitable lodging. 

Then the doctor said he wondered 
why I stayed there, when I could get 
the ironmonger’s airy first-fluor at the 
other end of the town. At the moment 
I myself wondered too, and was rather 
vexedly trying to discover a reason for 
it in my own mind, when there came a 
tap at the door. Then it was opened, 
and my landlady’s voice said outside, 
“Go and give it to the gentlemen, 
there’s a good maid.” 

There entered, and the door was shut 
behind her, a very small apple-faced 
child, fresh combed and washed, in a 
clean pinafore over a brown frock, and 
carrying with both hands a white jug 
full of hothouse flowers. And. the 
moment she entered, the child behind 
her flowers appeared to exorcise that 


evil-odoured demon of discontent which | 


possessed my room, like the little angel 
and minister of grace that a child is 
meant to be. 

She did not say a word, but when I 
got up and took her too heavy burthen 
off her wee hands, she gave a long sigh 
as of satisfaction and relief from a 
tremendous though dignifying respon- 
sibility. 
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“ Thank you, Milly,” said I, setting 
her on my knee, where she perched 
square and calm as a little Egyptian 
image, and as if well accustomed to the 
seat, which indeed she was, ‘And where 
did that beautiful nosegay come from ?” 

‘“‘Jewslem,” replied Milly, after a 
moment’sconsideration, and very gravely, 
but began to laugh when she saw the 
doctor and me do so. 

For a month or two past I had, by 
way of amusement, been teaching Milly 
to read. She was five years old, though 
smaller than some children of three, and, 
being a quick young woman in every 
respect except that of growth, she had 


already mastered the approaches of 


learning. But the only long word she 
had yet tackled was “ Jerusalem,” which 
city she had conquered by reducing it 
to two syllables. Now it was her prac- 
tice, when in reading she arrived at a 
puzzling bit, to say “Jewslem,” and 
pass on. It was a truly ingenious way 
of getting over difficulties; a sort of 
portable bridge which she carried in her 
pocket for the passage of all broad 
words. And there was something im- 
posing, I thought, in the selection of 
the Hebrew capital for the performance 
of this function. She had ia this in- 
stance applied her iavention to conver- 
sational purposes, probably finding it 
impossible to explain the source of the 
nosegay. 

“ Now I know,” quoth I, “why I 
stay in this lodging. The ironmonger’s 
first-floor is more convenient, but I 
should lose Milly for a neighbour there.” 

“JT see,” said the doctor, pinching 
her apple cheek, “and all the rest is 
leather and prunella.” 

Milly was not the shoemaker’s 
daughter ; she was the child of a young 
woman dying of consumption in the 
lodging (over the post-office) next door. 

Her husband, George Ford, worked 
with his father, who rented a small farm 
two or three miles inland. 

The young couple lived with the old 
folks until Mrs. George let go her too 
feeble hold on health, and was ordered 
to the seaside for the winter, unmistake- 
ably dying of decline, They took a 
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a respectable old maid who 
kept the post-office. Her hushand ac- 
companied her, and never quitted her 
but to attend to his daily business on 
the farm. 

I made his and Milly’s acquaintance 
a short time after my arrival at Troutle- 
mouth. I had gone into the little back 
garden to smoke the pipe of contem- 
plation one fine Sunday evening in 
February, between the two last services 
of the day. Young Mr. Ford came out 
of the back door of his lodging, adjoin- 
ing mine, and asked me in a civil, 
gentle voice, if se be I had seen his 
little maid ? 

He was a handsome young fellow of 
six or eight and twenty, healthy-looking 
and square-built, with a sun-burnt, 
weather-beaten face, pleasant dark eyes, 
and white teeth. He looked like a sea- 
faring man, not a rustic. 

He explained that his little girl was 
missing, and supposed to have hid her- 
self somewheres: that she was to be 
conveyed by him back to her granny at 
the farm, but being bent on remaining 
with her mother, had doubtless secreted 
herself, in the hope that daddy would 
go home without her. He conjectured 
that she was possibly along of Master 
Dodds’s little pigs, ‘his little maid was 
that fond of little pigs, I should be 
astonished.” He did not seem alarmed 
about her, so I detained him a moment 
to ask how his wife was, hoping she 
felt better for the fine mild weather. 
His healthy florid face changed directly, 
and he shook his head without a word. 
Then we went together to the shed near 
the end of my landlord’s garden. 

Milly was speedily discovered behind 
the door of the pigstye, and being taken, 
was very softly shaken and very mildly 
scolded by her good-natured young 
father. Mr. Ford then proceeded to 
narrate to me, and pointedly for my 
behoof, the terrific history of a little 
maid who frequented the society of little 
pigs, and who the very day before had 
been mistaken for one, killed, cooked, 
and eaten, under that erroneous impres- 
sion. Milly looked a good deal awe- 
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struck, and asked, though without any 
lurking scepticism in the inquiry, if the 
people were sorry when they knew, and 
if the little maid had her best things 
on ? 

I doubt for my own part if anything 
should induce us to tell a child a false- 
hood, even of this very white kind. But 
it is a thing continually done, and seems 
indeed to most persons an indispensable 
expedient for checking the creature’s 
insatiable curiosity or frightening it 
from any particular naughtiness, and is 
scarcely taxed as immoral. And the 
poor baby believes the lie so implicitly, 
swallows it with such solemn-eyed, 
round-mouthed innocence ! 

Milly, thus conveniently subdued in 
spirit, was tucked unresisting into the 
hollow of daddy’s arm. To soothe her 
troubled mind I ventured to offer her 
a couple of oranges, which, although 
declined by an eloquent little shoulder, 
I was permitted to put into daddy's 
pocket. ‘For poor daddy, who is so 
grieved because Milly’s a bad maid,” 
explained the post-mistress, who had 
come out and assisted in the capture and 
reduction of the rebel. 

Mr. Ford and I were going the same 
way, so we walked together down the 
strect, and up a lane at the town-end. 
I asked him if his wife would like me 
to pay her a neighbourly visit. 

‘‘Yes, sure,” he said. ‘ Poor Mary’s 
too weak for much talk herself now; 
but I know she'd take it kind if you 
would be so good as to call. She’s very 
lonesome when I’m gone. Mary’s a 
lovely scholar, sir: she went to board- 
ing school six year, and knows a little 
of a’most everything, I sim. She talks 
the French beautiful, Mary du, and 
- sings—ah, sweeter than any greybird J 
ever heerd. Nay” (recollecting him- 
self ), “ poor Mary’s voice is clean gone : 
it’s but a very small leetle whisper now. 
My poor lass won’t sing no more—never 
no more.” 

The poor young fellow’s own voice 
died away in a strangling sob. I caught 
his hand and wrung it: I had not a 
word to say. 

We walked on quite silently till I 
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reached the door of the first cottage I 
had to visit, Ford had then recovered 
his speech, and said, as we shook hands, 
“ Good-bye, sir. You'll step in and 
cheer her up a bit while 'm away, won't 
"ee? I can’t stop along with her always, 
as I’m minded to. Father says things 
is going to the bad without me, and 
I’ve a duty to he too: and so I have, 
and he’ve been a good father—but I hate 
to leave her. She can’t abide no nurse 
nor servant about her but me, and it’s— 
it’s a lonely dying for my poor lass !” 

Ford was perfectly aware that his 
wife’s case was hopeless ; and the misery 
he suffered in his enforced absence from 
her for many hours together was greater 
than he could well bear. 


CHAPTER IL 


I wenT to see young Mrs. Ford next day. 

She was sitting in an easy chair by the 
fire, fiddling with a little bit of fancy 
work, The small, shabby parlour was 
gay with hothouse flowers in glasses and 
saucers ; and on the table in the midst 
were several books in gilded bindings 
that looked rather too fine for the room. 

Mrs. Ford was still pretty, with the 
remains of a fair rosy prettiness ; but 
the bright pink flame at the top of each 
wasted cheek had burned away much of 
the round, girlish beauty. 

She spoke in a thin, weak voice, and 
I speedily discovered that her accent 
was not West-country, like her hus- 
band’s, but Irish—that Hibernian clip- 
ping of syllables which is sometimes so 
gentil. 

At first she appeared fluttered by 
my entrance, and even embarrassed, I 
thought ; but she quickly recovered her- 
self, and said she was glad to see me. 

Presently, when I began to speak as 
a clergyman speaks with the sick whom 
he visits, she hastily stopped me. 

“‘ Sir,” said she, ‘‘my husband should 
have told you—I am a Catholic, sir.” 

Of course after that I visited Mrs. 
Ford as a friend, but not as a minister. 
Now and then I met in her little room, 
or at the house door, a quiet, polite 
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gentleman, whom I already knew by 
sight as Mr. Grady, a Catholic priest. 
He was the chaplain in an Irish family 
called O'Neil, that lived in a pretty 
villa a few miles off. 

This family appeared to interest them- 
selves in the sick young woman; and 
their carriage often stopped at the post- 
office, bringing baskets of game, hot- 
house fruit, and flowers to the invalid. 
Sometimes one or two ladies got out, and 
paid the sick woman a visit. The priest 
himself seldom came without a magnifi- 
cent nosegay in his hand. If petting 
could have kept the poor young creature 
alive, she had every chance of living. 

George Ford and I became very good 
friends. Many half hours, when the 
days lengthened, we sat and talked 
together on the bench beside the one 
trellised porch that enclosed the back 
doors of both our lodgings, and smoked 
neighbourly pipes, that did not, to my 
thinking, spoil the pure open air of the 
spring evenings. 

A kind of junction of back gardens 
made a wide open space behind our 
lodgings, bounded at the bottom by a 
strip of grass. Beyond this, the little 
Troutle ran straight and swift under a 
wall of shrubby red cliff, into the sea. 
A great sloping green meadow crowned 
the cliff, and thence the steep ascent 
went up field after field, to the furze- 
brakes that covered the spine of the 
hill, and roughened its outline against 
the sky. 

The children used to play about these 
Jong back gardens till their mothers 
called them in to bed ; and afterwards a 
quiet that was not silence fell on the 
homely landscape. The clink of a 
blacksmith’s hammer in the next little 
street seemed far off; the sounds all 
about of people talking seemed to‘ sink 
into murmurs, as though the twilight 
had been a door softly shut between 
them and us. The sea that broke on 
the beach very near, though not in sight, 
seemed to whisper and sigh like a spirit. 

I found Ford a frank, affectionate 
young man, with a need of sympathy, 
and, when sure he had it, a confiding 
way of expressing all he felt. His 
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amiability and intelligence soon attached 
me to him; and he had seen enough in 
his short life to make him very good 
company. Bit by bit he told me all 
his honest joys and sorrows ; and in the 
telling, the straightforward, hearty, prac- 
tical goodness of his nature revealed 
itself to me. 

I do not know if George Ford profited 
by my talk in those spring evenings, 
but I do know that I got a deal of good 
out of his. I learned to respect as much 
as I liked and pitied him. 

When the days grew quite long, he 
did not come out until his wife was in 
bed. He always helped her to undress, 
brushed her pretty fair hair, and gave 
her the night draught which was to quiet 
her cough a little. Then he emerged 
through the trellised porch and joined 
me. But his wife had a long wand 
placed by her bedside, and if she wanted, 
or fancied she wanted, anything, she had 
but to tap the window underneath which 
was the bench we sat on: the faithful 
fellow shot into the house, up the stairs, 
and was at her side in a moment. She 
often thus interrupted our talk: her 
restless suffering body made her exact- 
ing and fretful. But George never lost 
his sweet patience with her, never tired 
of trying in vain to content her dis- 
contented spirit, never once complained 
of her unreasonable complaints. Some- 
times he would return, after obeying her 
summons, with a grieved, grave look, 
and moistened eyes ; sometimes with a 
smile as touching, a nosegay in his brown 
fist, and— 

‘“‘ Mary sends ’ee this posy with her 
respects, sir. It come from the villa 
to-day along with the ladies ; but Mr. 
Grady he brought her the double of 1t— 
so will ’ee please to accept of it, Mary 
says.” 

Thus I shared the good things of the 
rich man, and his hothouse posies 
brightened up the dingy little sitting- 
rooms on both sides of the wall. The 
nosegay that Milly brought me from 
Jerusalem was the first of a series. 

Bit by bit, as I said, George Ford told 
me the humble little story of his life. 

He had had an uncle on the mother's 
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sie who was the captain and part owner 
of a small trading vessel. When George 
was about sixteen years old, his uncle 
took him on board The Lovely Polly, and 
taught him seamanship. At that time 
he was not an only son, and could be 
spared from his father’s little farm. 
When George was twenty-two, Captain 
Way died, leaving all he had to leave 
to his only child, Mary. It was almost 
nothing, for the poor captain had made 
some unsuccessful ventures, and en- 
countered much adversity: anxiety and 
slisappointment had shortened his life. 
His strong recommendation ensured to 
George the good offices of The Lovely 
Polly's co-owners, and of his uncle's 
commercial friends. 


Mary Way was a year or two younger 


than George. Her mother had died 
before the girl was old enough to re- 
member her. Mrs. Way was a pretty 
Irishwoman, and had been the pet ser- 
vant of Mrs. O'Neil, of Abbeyland, near 
Wexford, where honest Captain Way 
saw and fell in love with her. 

When she married him, the O’Neils 
gave her a little dowry. Her husband 
was glad to take a lodging for his pretty 
wife near them at Wexford, where she 
could still be within reach of their pro- 
teeting kindness during his frequent 
absences, and while occupied with his 
business in great waters. 

But poor young Mrs. Way being con- 
sumptive, died when her child was three 
years old, and then the O’Neils took 
little Mary, and in a manner adopted 
her for love of their dead servant. They 
professed to bring her up to be a servant 
also, but she was the plaything and pet 
of the house, and could never have taken 
an ordinary service, I fancy. She saw 
her father as often and as much as he 
could make opportunities for going to 
see her; but he was an unselfish, tender- 
hearted fellow, and felt that he could 
hardly ensure his delicate little Polly 
such home care as would justify his taking 
her from her rich friends. His sister, 
Mrs. Ford, the farmer's wife, was a good 
soul, but a strong, hardy woman, with 
strict notions about young folk; not 
likely, he knew, to pet and cocker a 


child—and his little Polly wanted pet- 
ting and cockering, and got it at Abbey- 
land, She should stay there till he 
could settle down in a cottage ashore ; 
and then nephew George should marry 
his little maid, and be captain of Ti 
Levely Polly, and he would lie up and 
take care of the eaptain’s wife while 
George was away. 

Alas! the terrible equinoctial winds 
raged, and the great sea waves arose anil 
engulfed many ships, their crews and 
cargoes, and half wrecked The Loveli 
Polly, carrying a heavy venture in- 
sufficiently insured, and swept away the 
poor captain’s dream-cottage, and broke 
his heart. 

Six months after, lying on his death- 
bed in his narrow berth on board 7he 
Lovely Polly (repaired and seaworthy 
acain, but at the cost of that cottaye 
which was never to be built), he imparted 
to George the hopes he had cherished 
ia vain. I will tell you the rest in 
George’s own words. 

“¢ But if so be thou and my Polly can 
so conform together, why there’s my 
blessing,’ Uncle says, ‘which it’s pretty 
nigh all I have to give ’ee; for I know 
thou’lt be kind to my poor maid. She’s 
a pretty leetle maid, George,’ he says, 
‘like her mother wur ; blue eyes, and a 
face like a piece of waxwork, and curly 
light hair—there’s a bit of it in my 
watch-case, take and look at it ;’ which 
I do; and ‘ain’t it pretty ?’ he says. 
‘Polly’s a bit too eddicated and ladytied 
like, p’raps, for we rough chaps,’ Uncle 
says, ‘but they’ve learned her useful 
things too. Look’ee here, George, at 
this handkercher,’ which he had clean, 
under his hand on the bed ; ‘thy mother 
couldn’t a’ hemmed un neater, could she 
now ? So, Georgy, boy,’ Uncle continnys, 
when I’d praised the handkercher, ‘I 
lays my dying command on’ee: go and 
see my little lass, first thing. I don't 
advise nothing onprudent, but just you 
go and see her; and if so be you can 
fancy each other mewchal, why it's my 
dying wish that you and she takes one 
another to bespliced in holy matterimony, 
till death you part.’ 

“Them was Uncle’s words, sir,” said 
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George. “I had propped him up, and 
was giving him his physic, and I sisa I 
see him now! ‘Thou’rt young and 
strong, George,’ he says, ‘and hast time 
and heart to work and to wait, as I ha’nt ; 
thowlt bring Polly to that cottage yet ; 
and here's my love to you both,’ he says, 
smiling kind, and nodding with his eyes 
like, as he drank off his dose—which 
was something of a sedlative natur, for 
he fell off to sleep presently, and didn’t 
ever rightly wake up again—net in this 
world, dear old chap.” 

George dutifully went to see hisorphan 
cousin “first thing” after his uncle’s 
death ; and without the least effort of 
duty fell headlong in love with her. 
And although she was, he owned, 
‘* terribly coy for a good bit,” she ended 
by accepting his devotion, and consent- 
ing to marry him. Her friends urged 
her strongly, it seemed, and were entirely 
on George’s side in the affair. The 
Lovely Polly was just then at Hamburg, 
but on her next voyage George was to 
sail in her as captain. Backed by her 
friends’ influence, he persuaded Mary 
that they could not better employ the 
interim than by getting “spliced.” He 
married his sweetheart from Abbeyland, 
as his uncle had done by her mother ; 
brought her home to his parents’ West- 
country farm in England; and three 
months after sailed on a voyage to the 
Brazils that lasted three years. 

During that time much happened. 
In the first place his wife fell ill after 
his departure. Perhaps she fretted at 
their separation ; perhaps the compara- 
tively rough life at the farm affected the 
epoiled, peaking girl ; no doubt her hus- 
band’s parents, kindly as they really 
were, did not make sufficient allowance 
for the spoiledness and the peaking, and 
treated the ailing young woman’s dainti- 
ness as affectation that it was best to 
laugh at, or to disregard. No doubt 
she was both ill and miserable until the 
O’Neils invited her to try the remedy 
of her native air. 

Five months after her marriage she 
made her home with them again, ac- 
companying them also while they 
travelled for more than a year on the 
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Continent. At Jast she returned to 
Westshire, but with her friends, who 
then came to England and rented a 
pretty villa called Bel Respiro, near 
Troutlemouth, some member of the 
family being consigned by the doctors 
to Westshire air. 

When, shortly after, George returned 
to England, he found Mary and his 
child at Bel Respiro. Letters had been 
necessarily rare between husband and 
wife during that far and wide separation : 
both were travelling, and communication 
was difficult, But George knew that a 
child had been born to him, and that 
the little maid was called Millicent, after 
Mrs. O'Neil, its godmother. He had 
also been assured that his wife’s health 
was re-established : but his heart sank 
when her shattered and nervous con- 
dition became but too manifest to him as 
soon as he once more took her home to 
the farm. 

Just then his only brother was killed . 
by falling from a rick, and it was evident 
that George must fill his place at home, 
and give up the seafaring life he liked 
so well, and prospered so fairly in. 
George was too dutiful a son to desert 
his parents in their need of him, and 
much too fond of his wife and child to 
take to heart the altered prospects that 
would at any rate keep them all together 
for the future. He would now have 
been happy enough but for one cause of 
anxiety—his wife’s health. Day by 
day this yielded inch by inch to hopeless 
disease. 

‘“ At first we thought the little maid 
wern’t long for here below,” said George ; 
“ you never see such a mite of a babe as 
she wur when I first come home. You 
wouldn't a’ believed she wur in her three 
if you hadn’t knowed it. I wur in a 
real fright every time I took hold on 
her with my big fisties—she wur that 
frail and leetle. But you see she have 
grow’d up hearty, have my little maid, 
and it’s her mother that’s to be took. 
My poor Mary! my poor lass! No, 
sir, 1 won’t—I won't give way, not yet, 
not while she’s here. Thank ’ee, sir, 
you're very kind— Yes, sir, for my little 
maid’s sake the Lord ’1ll help me——” 
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Thus poor George generally ended 
our talks; his big heart heaving, his 
hand over his face, tears trickling 
through his fingers—while I could only 
press his other hand, and say a broken 
word or two of sympathy. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


‘Youne Mrs. Ford got a little better in 
the summer, as persons smitten by her 
disease are apt to do. 

She fancied that Troutlemouth would 
be the source of health to her, and fretted 
at the idea of returning to Corner Farm. 
I saw plainly that the young woman 
felt a strong distaste both for the coarse 
way of life there, so different from that 
to which her patrons had accustomed 
her, and to the society of her husband’s 
parents, which certainly could be neither 
congenial nor soothing to her. 

The old farmer and his wife did not 
belong to my parish, but I had seen 
them several times in Mrs. George’s 
little room, and had also met them in 
my walks abroad. They were rough 
folks, clumsy of speech and manner, with 
loud, unrestrainable voices and noisy 
ways. They meant to be good to their 
son’s sick wife, but hardly knew how, 
and had little patience with what they 
called her “ items.” 

‘Sick folk have no call to be peevish: 
the Lord He sent un sickness, and hur 
must bear it like a Christen, hur must,” 
grumbled Mrs. Ford. ‘ Hur's so itemy 
as a teethin’ babby, hur is.” 

‘Hur should beheave hurself ’cordin 
tu that steation in life it have pleased 
God tu call her tu,” growled Conserva- 
tive old Ford. ‘“ Parson’s lady cudent 
be fuler o’ faddles.” 

Poor Mrs. George needed comfort and 
indulgence in this lingering death-sick- 
ness of hers, and there could be neither 
at the farm for her, with that rough- 
tongued couple. I said so as delicately 
as I could when poor George consulted 
me, anxious only for his part to adopt 
the plan that should be best for “ Polly, 
dear lass.” It was settled that she 
should remain at her sea-side lodging, 
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and that nothing should be altered in 
their way of life, inconvenient, fatiguing, 
and expensive as it was to himself. 

Every morning he gave his wife her 
breakfast in bed, helped her to dress, 
and saw her comfortably settled in her 
little pranked-out sitting-room, with 
everything she could need “ to her hand.” 
Then he set off on a three-mile walk to 
the farm, and worked hard at whatever 
farm business was going forward, until 
three or four o'clock, when he plodded 
back again to his wife’s lodging to be 
her faithful “‘ nurse and servant,” as he 
had called himself with touching un- 
consciousness. 

As the weather grew hot—and it was 
a very hot summer, that last of his 
Polly’s life—he often seemed exhausted, 
strong and healthy as he was ; and often 
in the cool twilight dropped asleep 
beside me on that bench by the porch. 
Sometimes I caught his pipe as it fell 
from his fingers, and as his head sank 
sideways against the trellis among the 
honeysuckle. But he slept seaman- 
fashion, with his ears open, and at the 
least tap on the window above he was 
awake and alert again. 

I used to look at him as he slept with 
the deepest compassion and respect. 
The good tired face had then both pathos 
and dignity. My heart bowed down 
before that humble generous spirit, as 
before something great and holy. I 
counted George Ford far above his wife, 
whose poorlittle second-hand refinements 
and smattering of polite education were 
nothing beyond what any vain, senti- 
mental lady’s-maid might achieve by 
ambitious copying. 

And her character had a secretiveness 
about it, a taint of cunning, that 1m- 
pressed me disagreeably. Nor did there 
appear to me any higher quality to set 
against these defects than a kind of 
passive sweetness that did not lie much 
deeper than manner, or stand the test of 
sickness and suffering. 

Frequently I found her in a strange 
nervous state, with furtive, frightened 
looks and embarrassed utterance, that 
puzzled me very much. Nothing seemed 
further from tragic or romantic than 
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little commonplace Mrs, George Ford, 
or I might have suspected that some 
hidden dread and trouble were oppress- 
ing her. Sometimes I fancied that my 
visits, although she invited and wel- 
comed me, might be regarded with dis- 
trust by her Roman Catholic friends, 
especially the priest, and that she was 
bidden to be on her guard against my 
heretical machinations. But I know 
now that I overrated my importance in 
their eyes, and that they were not in 
the least apprehensive or jealous of my 
influence over their thoroughly obedient 
protégée. 


Most of the time I spent with her 


was employed in reading aloud, for her 
sight became very weak as her malady 
grew. I read anything that she her- 
self chose, and it was generally poetry 
from some of the gilt books on her 
round table: “Selections” from Moore, 
and Byron, and Mrs. Hemans, and 
L.E.L. I might have desired to alter 
or vary these lectures, but, you see, I be- 
lieved that my mission in that sick room 
was simply to give a little comfort, in 
any innocent way that I was permitted 
to do so. 

What most interfered with my per- 
sonal liking for young Mrs. Ford was 
the discovery, which I soon made, that 
she had no love for her husband. She 
accepted all his devotion because she 
needed it, but I saw that she felt the 
swect unwearying faithfulness of it 
only with her body, as it were. She 
savoured George’s tender service with- 
out the least gratitude or love, just as 
she ate grapes when parched, or leaned 
her aching bones on down pillows. His 
simple talk did not interest her; she 
was more than half ashamed of his 
West-country tongue and his unpolished 
manners, gentle as they really were. 

She seemed fond of her child, but 
Milly was a romp, and her mother’s 
tiny parlour was as much too small for 
her gymnastics as mine for the whisking 
skirts of the “parson’s lady.” The 
little one made more noise than her 
sick mother could bear, and was now 
almost always at the farm with the 
old folks, 
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In the fine summer afternoons, young 
Mrs. Ford would come out, leaning on 
her husband’s arm, and walk feebly to 
and fro in the back garden reaching 
down to the narrow meadow that bor- 
dered the Troutle. I used to see them 
from my bedroom window, and I fan- 
cied that I could discern the daily, 
nightly touch of disease on her waxen 
face. The nose became longer and finer ; 
the eyes darker and larger; the flaxen 
hair would hardly curl now, and hung 
lifeless on her neck ; the doll-prettiness 
had vanished, and the insignificant fea- 
tures were strangely spiritualised. Her 
husband took little slow steps at her 
side : his dark square face, florid through 
all its weather-tan, his black, bushy, 
curly hair, his bright brown eyes under 
thick eyebrows, his look of health, vigour, 
vitality—not red and beefy, but robust 
—were quite awfully contrasted by that 
death-smitten figure. 

When the days shortened, Mrs. George 
had to take her slow walk alone, or 
leaning on her landlady the postmis- 
tress ; the sun had got too low, and the 
air too chill for her, by the time that 
her husband could return from the farm. 
I used to go out and give her my arm 
when I could, but there was much sick- 
ness in the parish just then, and I was 
very little at home. Just at this time, 
the O’Neil family left Bel Respiro, the 
invalid daughter being again ordered to 
winter at Rome. 

At last, one late September morning, 
the end came, Iwas at breakfast when ~ 
my landlady entered my parlour, fol- 
lowed by her neighbour the postmistress ; 
both women agitated and awe-stricken. 
Young Mrs. Ford was dead. And, not- 
withstanding all her husband's tender 
watchfulness, she had died alone. 

On that one morning, George had been 
compelled to leave her early, before she 
was able to rise. He had promised, 
however, to return at noon, and recom- 
mended her to remain in hed until then. 
At nine o'clock, Miss Pike the post- 
mistress, who kept no servant, had gone 
into her lodger’s parlour to light the 
fire. The bedroom opened by folding- 
doors into the sitting-room, and these 
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doors were always set wide at night, 
not only for air, but that George, who 
for many months had slept on the sofa 
in the parlour, might be within sight, and 
indeed within reach, of the sick woman. 

Miss Pike had got to the grate, sticks 
In apron and candle in hand, when, as 
she expressed it, she seemed to feel that 
there was no sound of breathing from 
the bed. The curtains were open at 
the foot ; she made a step forward and 
looked in. She confessed to me that, 
instantly seeing what had happened, 
she screamed, and at once ran out of 
the house into her neighbour's. The 
foolish woman had been so scared that 
she did not even go close enouzh to 
ascertain if life were really extinct. 
First sending her for the doctor, I went 
at once to her house, and into the room 
where young Mrs. Ford lay ; and when 
I entered it I felt, just as the postmis- 
tress had done, that nothing breathed 
behind the white curtains of the bed. 

Young Mrs. Ford was quite dead. 
She lay in the attitude of sleep, very 
culm-looking, statue-like. One arm was 
stretched on the pillow, her eyes nearly 
closed. Her little nightcap had worked 
slightly off her head, but this was the 
only sign of the least struggle. 

As I turned away, I found Miss Pike 
at myelbow. She had come up behind 
me, emboldened by my presence, and I 
saw by her excited face that she was going 
to indulge in a flood of tears. She was 
a nervous woman, and upon such occa- 
sions nervous women, especially of the 
less educated classes, are not particularly 
welcome to men. I asked her, rather 
brutally, why she had not fetched the 
doctor, and went away abruptly, hardly 
listening to her explanation that my 
landlady’s son had gone for him. In 
truth, my mind was revolving painful 
thoughts of poor George, who must be 
sent for, and who must be told the fatal 
tidings. I knew that I ought to be the 
person to tell them, and I shrank from 
the duty that had fallen on me. But 
I had to do it, and I at once set off to 
walk to the farm, thinking it best that 
he should there hear what had hap- 
pened, with his parents to care for him. 


But I had not gone half a mile on the 
road when I met all three in the farmer’s 
chaise-cart. George had found the old 
folks preparing to come into Troutle- 
mouth to consult a lawyer concerning 
some small neighbourly quarrel ; and he 
finished what he came to do as quickly 
as possible, so that he might return with 
them the more quickly to his wife. 

They stopped when I met them, and 
I have no doubt that my grave face 
alarmed George, for he turned visibly 
pale, and jumped down at once. I only 
told him that his wife had been taken 
worse since he left her. I believe he 
knew the whole truth instantly, but 
would not admit it even to himself. 
He stared at me piteously; tried to 
speak, but only nodded silently to his 
parents, and walked on with me as I 
turned back towards Troutlemouth. 

I will not tell you of the poor fellow’s 
first anguish. Some joys and some 
sorrows should alike be treated as secrets 
between the creature and God. In the 
evening his mother came to me, and im- 
plored me to get her son out of the room 
where his dead wife lay. I found the 
little parlour next door filled with people: 
I passed through them, and saw George 
sitting by the bed in the other room. 
He sat with his elbows on his knees, 
and his face in his hands, motionless 
as his dead Mary who lay there beside 
him. 

They had made the toilet of death ; 
had closed her eyes and mouth, bound 
up her head and chin, folded her in her 
long night-gown, setting her arms by her 
side, and laid a sheet over her. 

He had remained thus for some hours, 
his parents and friends vainly attempt- 
ing to remove him: he took not the 
least notice of word or touch. 

It is impossible to say how deeply I 
sympathised with that man, as he sat in 
his quiet grief, by his dead wife. 

I felt disposed to be angered at the 
foolish intermeddling of the folks about 
him, and to exhort them for pity’s sake 
to let him alone. But, as I saw they 
would not do so, I thought it might be 
best to get him away from them into 
my lodging, where he would be undis- 
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turbed. I spoke to him very gently, 
and entreated him to come away with 
me for the present, for a while only. 
He seemed to be roused by my voice, 
and, with that childlike reverence for 
my office which he had always mani- 
fested, made an effort to rise; but as he 
did so he caught sivht of his wife’s 
shrouded figure, and fell down crushed 
in a heap on the floor. Plucking her 
hand from that awful artificial symmetry 
of position which they had contrived, 
he delivered himself up to the passion 
of his grief—kissing the cold bones, and 
bathing them with his hot tears. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Youna Mrs. Ford was carried to the 
Roman Catholic burying-ground at Tox- 
eter, and George went home from the 
funeral to the farm. 

Next day he brought a cart to 
Troutlemouth to fetch away his dead 
wife’s belongings from Miss Pike’s. 
About twilight he came in to see me, 
having despatched the cart and the lug- 
gage under charge of a farm lad. 

He carried in his hand a small rose- 
wood writing-desk, which I recognised 
as having been his wife’s, and which I 
had often seen on the table beside her. 

“If you'll excuse the liberty and the 
taking up of your time, sir,” said poor 
George, entering the room with sorrowful 
face and reddened eyelids, “I’d ask leave 
to open this here leetle dexse in your 
presence. My dear wife’s last will and 
testyment bein it,I sim. My dear lass 
could do as she liked with her own, as 
was correct and fitting, and for my little 
maid’s sake I should like for you to seo 
as I acts upright and honourable by her, 
and ezactly as her dear mother may have 
exprested the wish. I ha’nt opened 
him, I assure you, sir,” added George 
earnestly ; ‘never saw his inside in my 
life.” 

I signified my readiness to bear wit- 
ness that he did not in any manner 
cheat his child, and he unlocked the 
desk. 

One compartment, the lower one, had 
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been used as a trinket-box, and con- 
tained various pretty ornaments neatly 
laid im eotton wool. I perceived that 
George was surprised at the number of 
these things, and that he saw most of 
them for the first time. 

‘“‘T suppose the O’Neils give her they 
things,” said he, “the most on ’em. 
Her father and me we give her a pair 
or two of earrings and such like, and I 
give her a leetle wateh and chain the 
day we got married ; but the cap’n he 
wur always savin’ for her, and so wur I 
—towards that eottage, you know, sir. 
Ah! my poor lass had small pleasure 
out vo’ them trinkum-trankums, I sim 
I hate to see em shine as if they was 
alive, they trash, and Polly, dear love—” 

George shut the lid of the lower com- 
partment with an impatient half-sob, and 
opened the upper one. 

Here were only two or three thin 
packets of letters, through which George 
glanced, and. handed them to me to do 
the same, that I might see there was 
among them no testamentary paper of 
any kind whatever. I could not help 
silently taking notice that the dead 
woman had not preserved a single line 
from her husband. There were only 
letters and notes from Mrs. O’Neil, one 
or two from her father, and a few from 
old schoolfellows of her own class at the 
Wexford boarding-school to which she 
had been sent for some years. 

“There seems to be no will,” said I, 
as I retied the last packet ; “ but it can 
make no difference, George, to you or 
little Milly. Most likely your wife 
knew that.” 

“ Yes, sir, yes sure,” assented George ; 
‘still I cud a’ wished as she had ex- 
prested a desire, just that I might a’ 
follered it strict. But thank’ee, sir, 
kindly, kindly, for all—and God for 
ever bless ’ee, sir, and good night.” 

He had shut and locked the desk, and 
taken it up in his left hand, while he 
held out his right to me, when a sudden, 
a fatal thought struck me. 

“Stop!” I cried, “there may be a 
secret drawer.” 

Oh, my poor George, that my lips 
should have said it! He put the desk 
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down again on the table before me, un- 
locked it, and re-opened it. Knowing 
the usual trick of these contrivances, I 
lifted the lid of the upper compartment, 
and then tried to pull up the slip of 
wood that partitioned off the cell for the 
ink bottle: it yielded readily, and as it 
came up a spring clicked, and the wooden 
lining at the head of the compartment 
jumped loose. I laid aside the piece of 
wood that had, as I expected, masked a 
small secret drawer. ‘This I drew out 
and gave to George, 

Oh, my poor George, that my hand 
should have done it! 

The drawer contained nothing but a 
single small envelope, undirected. It 
had been sealed, but the seal was already 
broken. 

‘‘There’s your wife’s will, George,” 
said I, “or I’m mistaken.” 

I was mistaken. 

George, as he stood there near my 
lamp, took out two or three folded 
papers, the contents of the envelope, 
and began to examine them. I sat by, 
tranquilly looking at him. I saw sur- 
prise and perplexity disturb for a 
moment his quiet sad face; then a great 
terror and horror growing and growing ; 
then his poor reddened eyes stared at 
me, dilated, wild, frenzied! At last, 
with a shrill yell like the scream of phy- 
sical torture, George let fall envelope 
and papers, began to beat his head 
savagely with his two fists, and laughed 
loud and long ! 

Mad, suddenly mad, he seemed. 

For a minute I was too much dis- 
mayed to do or say anything. Then I 
spoke gently and tenderly to him, trying 
in vain to calm him. Meanwhile his 
dreadful cry had penetrated every corner 
of the little house, and my landlady 
came running into the room. I told 
her that George had broken down 
through fatigue and grief, and was in a 
kind of hysterical fit. I begged her to 
fetch Mr. Wilson, the doctor, who 
would be able to calm him, I hoped, by 
some sedative medicine. The doctor 
Was with us in ten minutes. He found 
Gecrge rushing to and fro, backwards 
and forwards, as a pendulum swings. 
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Every now and then ho burst into a 
loud laugh, and beat his head on the 
wall as he came to one end or the other 
of my little parlour. 

Thad kept my eyes on him, but feared 
to agcravate this frightful excitement by 
the Jeast attempt to soothe it. And I 
had collected that fatal thin packet of 
papers, which evidently contained the 
poison that was convulsing him, and 
locked it in a drawer. 

The doctor only watched poor George 
as I did: he knew that paroxysm of 
mental agony could not last much longer. 
In a low voice he inquired, and I toll 
him, what had-produced it, without how- 
ever entering into particulars. 

Gradually George began to falter and 
to stagger in his fierce pendulum-like - 
swing from wall to wall. His loud laugh 
became thin and gasping; at last he 
stopped short, staring wildly at us. 
Then I put my arm tenderly round his 
shoulder, and drew him and pushed him 
gently down on the sofa. The poor 
fellow gripped my hand convulsively, and 
began to whimper feebly like a woman. 

‘‘ Let him cry,” whispered the doctor, 
“and give him this.” He drank the 
opiate docilely, and we presently got him 
to bed in my room, where he soon slept 
exhausted, and slept for many hours. 

I lay down on the sofa in my parlour, 
which, like its twin next door, opened 
by folding-doors into the sleeping-room. 

About eight o’clock next morning I 
was already up and dressed, and seated 
at my writing table. All of a sudden 
George, in the next room, roared out a 
ghastly and savage oath that brought 
me to my feet in an instant. 

I hurried to him, fearing a fresh 
paroxysm of that excitement which had 
looked so like insanity. He had either 
awakened himself by his own impreca- 
tion, or had uttered it immediately on 
awaking to consciousness and memory. 
I cannot properly describe the incredible 
change that had transformed poor 
George. As I came up to the bedside, 
he turned to me a face not only hag- 
gard and miserable, but reckless, defiant, 
wicked | 

Before I could speak, he spoke in a 
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dare-devil way, utterly unnatural to the 
man, in a hoarse voice, and a broadened 
West-country accent. 

“All right, sir! I be all might; 
doan’t ’ee fear. I baint agoing to break 
my heart, I baint, for e’er a d——d 
trollop of ’em all. Polly’s dead and 
d d, and there’s an end o’ she. No, 
sir, no; I baint a cussin’ and swearin’ : 
I only holds as the Lord is just, and as 
the devil have got his own.” 

George was not in a condition to be 
preached to: the doctor could do more 
than the parson for him, and I waited 
anxiously enough for the early visit that 
my friend Wilson had premised. 

George did not wish to get up, and 
refused the breakfast 1 brought him. He 
lay there on his back, with a frown and 
a sneer on his face, fiercely picking the 
dry skin from his parched lips till they 
were sore and bleeding. Now and then 
he broke out into coarse and brutal in- 
vectives, ruffianly threatenings of wrath 
and vengeance against persons unnamed. 
And yet there was a kind of undercurrent 
of wild, fanatic religiousness running 
beneath his blasphemous rant ! 

Suddenly he asked, more quietly, 
“Have ’ee burnt it, sir?” 

I knew he meant that fatal packet, and 
I told him gently, “No; I had locked 
it away, and no one but he himself had 
seen, or, unless he chose, need see it.” 

“Then,” said George, getting excited 
again, ‘you doant know what Polly 
wur. Why, she wur worse than the poor 
drunken drabs in the street, Polly wur !” 

“ Hush!” said I, for he had raised 
his voice to a shout, “for your child’s 
sake, hush, George! Think of your 
little Milly.” 

A dreadful spasm twisted his face, 
and a most horrible execration broke 
from his lips. It seemed to produce a 
lull in his fury, as a silence follows a 
great thunderclap. 

“JT humbly ask your pardon,” said 
he, almost timidly, after that pause. 

«Never mind me, George,” returned 
J, sorrowfully. 

“‘The Lord forgive me,” murmured 
poor George, abashed, with a return to 
his gentle, pious self. 
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Then he spoke in a subdued tone, and 
asked me to take out the envelope I had 
locked up, and to read the contents for 
myself. I did so. 

If I could convey to you by any brief 
summary of my own a true idea of the 
horror which those contents must have 
produced in the mind of Mary Ford’s 
husband, I should prefer to do so. But 
you must read what he read, and realize 
that he read it, in order to judge him as 
justly, as tenderly, as I wish you to do. 

There were only two letters in the 
envelope: both dated from London 
some years back, with no more parti- 
cular address ; both in the same legible 
masculine handwriting. 

The first in date ran thus: 


“My DEAR LITTLE Mary, — Since 
you think it unkind that I never 
write to you, I will do so, relying 
on your promise to burn my letter 
directly, and to follow my wishes, if I 
will express them myself. I wish you 
to do exactly as my mother directs... 
You may be sure she will keep your 
secret for my sake, for you know she 
loves me better than anything else in 
the world, and would make any sacrifice 
to save me from my father’s displeasure. 
She knows all, and her plan is to take 
you abroad with her when she and old 
Nora set off shortly to join my father in 
Rome. She will stay three or four 
months at Vienna, where she has some 
relations. What takes place there may 
be represented, when necessary, as hav- 
ing taken place last year. As for my 
father, he hates babies, and will never 
look at yours, though he will naturally 
be told that Mary Ford has one that was. 
too young to be left behind. In a few 
months the child will only look small 
for its alleged age. You will see there 
is nothing to fear, if you will be reason- 
able, and trust to your best friends. 

‘“‘T write in great haste, but I would 
not have you think me unkind or un- 
mindful of you. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“ MAURICE.” 


“ Remember your promise, and burn 
this at once.” 
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The second note was very short, and 
dated some months later :-— 


‘My peAR LITTLE Mary, — I'm 
glad you are all right. It is very 
kind of my mother to give her name 
to the young one. Now that all 
is well over and safe, you must see it is 
useless to fret over what is past and 
irreparable. I send little Millicent 
something to buy a rattle, and remain 
in haste, 
| “ Yours affectionately, 

“ MAURICE. 


“«PS.—Burn this note directly, as 
you assure me you burnt the other.” 


There were in the envelope, besides 
these two notes, three visiting cards. 
Two were tied together with silver twist, 
and bore respectively the names of “ Mr.” 
and “ Mrs. Maurice O'Neil, No. — Gros- 
venor Place.” On the third card was 
engraved the name of “ Miss Hawes,” 
and the same residence. The lady’s 
name on both cards was slashed through, 
as by a penknife. 

Here was the mot dénigme. I knew 
when I saw these cards that Mr. Mau- 
rice O'Neil, Mary Ford’s cold-blooded 
seducer, had married a_ well-known 
middle-aged and very rich heiress, and 
why his affectionate mother had aided 
and abetted him in suppressing a scandal 
that might have interrupted so fortunate 
an arrangement of his affairs. He had 
asserted no more than the fact when he 
assured his mistress that her shameful 
secret would be guarded by his mother 
“at any sacrifice” — even of truth, of 
honour, and of chaste matronhood ! 

As for the dead weakling, I dared not 
pronounce the verdict of my wrath on 
her sin. My heart rose against her too 
hotly, thinking of George. Her incon- 
ceivable falseness looked so black beside 
his pure and tender loyalty. Treacherous 
even to her lover, she had broken faith 
with him, and preserved the only two 
letters with which he had been induced 
to trust her. ‘The doll-faced waiting- 
woman, by her double deceit, had ex- 
ploded the deadly secret which, bursting 
like an infernal machine, had morally 
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destroyed her husband, and maimed and 
defeatured her child? What would be 
the end? 

I sat aghast, conscious of George’s 
bloodshot eyes fixed on me, hungry for 
sympathy and perhaps for counsel, but 
struck dumb, feeling that I had nothing 
to say which I dared say. 

It was a great relief to me when, at 
this juncture, the doctor came in. He 
found his patient quiet, and pronounced 
him much better. George assured him, 
as he had assured me, that he was “ all 
right.” The doctor advised him to be 
up and doing, said that occupation would 
be his best physic, shook hands with 
him, and went away. I was cowardly 
enough to be thankful for a summons 
from a sick parishioner which called me 
from poor George as soon as we were 
left alone again. I dared not speak of 
his awful trouble until I could shape 
my sympathy into words that had at 
least some likeness of comfort and sober 
counsel, As yet I could not; as yet I 
felt wholly possessed by such emotions 
as I believed it would ill become me to 
strengthen his own sense of injury by 
expressing to him. 

Vainly, vainly I wished, afterwards, I 
had uttered even that undisciplined, im- 
pulsive sympathy : it mighthave soothed 


him more than wiser, better considered 


speech. But, perplexed and afraid, I 
seized the first excuse, and fled, until I 
could force myself to speak good words 
to him. I saw the disappointment in 
his face as [I wrung his hand affec- 
tionately, saying that I must leave him 
then, but would return soon. Alas! 
there was no “must” but that which 
my cowardice invented. My sick 
parishioner was not so sick as this poor 
strugvling soul I knew that George 
was waiting hungrily for the expression 
of my sympathy, yet I left him. The 
unaffected humility of the man caused 
him to mistake my silence and avoid- 
ance; prevented him from knowing, 
until too late, that the very strength of 
what I felt for him made me afraid to 
utter it. 


To be continued. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
REJECTED. 


WE must return to Louis, whom we left 
seated comfortably in Sir George Vivian's 
carriage, on his way to the railway 
station. 

That morning, while he and his 
mother were breakfasting together in the 
Green Room—a pretty morning-room, 
with its window opening into a well- 
stocked fernery embellished with a silver 
fountain, one of the late Lady Caroline’s 
last toys—the post arrived, bringing an 
unusually large budget for Louis, who, 
owing to his lengthened stay in Devon- 
shire, and the numerous small duties 
which had devolved on him since his 
uncle’s bereavement, was rather in 
arrears with his general correspondence. 
He looked them over eagerly, hoping to 
find amongst them a long thin envelope 
with foreign postmarks. There was 
none. He swallowed his disappoint- 
ment as best he might, and addressed 
himself to the perusal of his letters; of 
a highly satisfactory nature, most of 
them. Two he handed to his mother, 
and, in spite of his disappointment at 
Estelle’s silence, a gleam of satisfaction 
shone out of his eyes as he watched the 
look of intense pleasure which beamed 
in her motherly face while she perused 
them. Both letters contained cheques 
for no despicable amount, and in one of 
them was a proposal from the editor of 
a first-rate London magazine for his 
becoming a regular contributor. The 
letter ended with the expression of a 
wish for an interview. 

‘They appreciate you then, at last,” 
Mrs. Vivian said, when she had read 
the letters through carefully, and ex- 
amined the cheques. “TI always said 
they would, but they have been a long 


time about it. To think of the reams 
and reams of paper you have filled, 
and been paid a mere trifle for; and 
sometimes the wretches would actually 
send it back ‘s 

“And doubtless the wretches were 
quite right, mother,” said Louis, with a 
good-humoured laugh, as he looked over 
the remainder of his letters. 

Mrs. Vivian continued,— 

‘‘And sometimes they would posi- 
tively accept what you sent, and never 
pay you! That, in my opinion, was a 
most dishonest proceeding, and I ‘a 

“Well, mother dear, that won't 
happen again.” 

“T should hope not!” retorted Mrs. 
Vivian, angrily. 

“ After all, mother, I have been no 
worse served than many a better man. 
How many have died, waiting for the 
glimmer of success which never came 
to them! That will not be my case, 
mother ; at least, so it would seem at 
present.” 

“Yes ;” and then she added sadly, 
‘‘T wish you may not overwork your- 
self, though. That is your danger. Oh, 
my boy, I wish you had a more robust 
constitution for that wearing London 
life.” 

“A settled income gives a fellow a 
quiet mind, and that may stand instead 
of the constitution,” said Louis. He 
disliked his mother’s thinking of his 
health so constantly. 

“Yes; and yet,” added the widow, 
afraid to be too glad at her son’s success, 
‘‘we ought to pray that this gleam of 
prosperity may not prove a snare. There 
is a great blessing in a precarious income 
if we could but receive it rightly,” she 
concluded with a sigh. 

“ It’s a blessing I’m uncommonly glad 
to exchange,” laughed Louis. “Ive 
had enough of it, and I prefer the snare 
of certainty. And really, don’t you 
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think, mother, that these nice cheques 
deserve a new purse ?”’ he said, gather- 
ing them up. 

The purse he took from his pocket 
was as dingy as a purse could be. 

“Let me burn that disreputable-look- 
ing thing,” said his mother. “I’ve 
got another just finished, that will do 
exactly for you.” 

Louis looked at it for a moment. 
‘*Poor worn-out old thing!” he said. 
‘¢ No, mother, you may give me the new 
one, but I won’t have this burnt.” 

For, strangely enough, the purse re- 
minded him of Estelle. It was an old- 
fashioned knitted thing which his mother 
had given him just before his tour in 
the Pyrenees two years ago. The silk 
had given way one day—how well he 
remembered it—a broiling day at Cau- 
terets ; and Estelle, with her needle and 
thread, had deftly remedied the gap, 
with a low laugh at the great helpless 
masculine fingers, good for nought, she 
said saucily, but to spoil good pens and 
paper, and pare her best drawing-pencils 
to shavings. 

_ How he remembered it! They were 
sitting in a meadow, a little Alp high 
above the leaping Gave. With elbows 
cushioned on a thick tangle of heart’s- 
ease and veronica, they watched the 
stream as it sped downwards amid granite 
rocks and boulders, as if in haste to reach 
the valley and be at rest. The breeze 
came down from the gorge above laden 
with the scent of pine and box. Down 
nearest the water the dragon-flies kept 
up their mazy dance: overhead the 
butterflies skimmed along—peacocks, 
great swallowtails, emperors, in endless 
procession. The herbage swarmed with 
great green grasshoppers, which alighted 
without ceremony on their heads and 
arms, and hopped off quicker than 
thought when they tried to catch them. 
And then they bent their heads down 
close to the grass, and wondered at the 
beautiful Lilliputian insect-world which 
stood thus revealed to them. Flies, no 
bigger than midges, streaked green, and 
red, and yellow; beetles the size of a 
pin’s head, like gems for brilliancy; non- 
descript insects, of which they could not 
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tell which end was head and which tail; 
microscopic spiders, speckled, mottled, 
and barred—building, fighting, nursing 
their broods ; their whole round of 
existence comprised within two tiny 
branches of gentianella) And Mathurine 
in her high goffered cap sat near, perched 
ona stone, knitting furiously,and shaking 
her skirts in disgust at the grasshoppers ; 
wishing she were back in her native 
Toulouse, and keeping up an unceasing 
grumble at Mademoiselle’s strange fancy 
of sitting in the grass, ‘‘in the middle 
of all those jumping beasts !” 

That was the picture the old purse 
conjured up. 

If Mrs. Vivian had not been sitting 
there, Louis would have kissed it. But 
as it was, he only gave it a tight squeeze, 
as if it had been a hand, and replaced 
it in his pocket. 

Just then the butler entered, bringing 
a letter for Louis from his uncle. 

“Tt was sent up with Sir George's 
letters by mistake, sir. And Sir George 
would like to see you this morning, sir, 
as soon as is quite convenient to you.”’ 

Louis glanced at the letter. His 
heart gave one bound, and then stood 
still. 

It was a thin envelope, with the 
orange-coloured effigy of his Majesty 
Napoleon IIL. in the right-hand corner. 

Here was his fate, signed, sealed, and 
delivered, on a glittering salver, en- 
graved with the Vivian arms, by the 
hand of the Vivian butler, who, by the 
by, looked quite as much a clergyman 
as any vicar or rector in the Diocese of 
Exeter. 

Louis took it, and sat awhile staring 
at it. 

“Why don’t you open it?” asked 
Mrs. Vivian, stretching her neck to get 
a sight of the post-marks. ‘“ Perhaps 
it’s another money-letter.” 

“T think not,” said he quietly, put- 
ting it into the same pocket with his 
worn-out purse. 

It always happens that when people 
want to be alone, they are overwhelmed 
with company. Louis wanted five 
minutes’ solitude; wherefore Mrs. 
Vivian, instead of retiring to her room 
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for her usual after-breakfast dose of 
Law’s ‘Serious Call,” asked him to 
take a turn with her on the terrace: 
which tur was multiplied fourfold 
hefore she entered the house again. 
Then the housekeeper, having some 
small money-trouble of her own, came 
to lay it before him, and he was fain to 
give her a half-hour. Then Sir George 
again sent to beg him to step up to his 
room. Sir George had not come down- 
stairs since the funeral. Grief had 
aged him wonderfully. His very voice 
was changed. He pointed to a chair, 
and inquired after Mrs. Vivian. He 
was always scrupulously polite to his 
sister-in-law and nephew; and if cor- 
diality was wanting, Louis did not care, 
neither did his mother. They knew 
they were poor relations, and accepted 
the fact with perfect equanimity. 

‘““T want you to do something for me, 


Louis,” said Sir George presently. “I 
want you to go to London forme. You 
see, | am not fit to move. I don’t feel 


fit for anything.” There he paused. 

“T should have to go on my own 
account,” said Louis, “in a few days at 
the farthest ; if it is anything particular 
you want done, I may as well go at 
once.” 

“Thank you. Yes. I should like 
it set about at once, and then perhaps 
it will weigh less on my mind, It’s 
the monument I allude to. I want 
_ you to choose some designs ; those you 
select can be sent down to me. There's 
an Italian, Muroni by name, who will 
suit my ideas best, I think. She and 
I happened to see some monumental 
designs of his some years ago, and I 
remember she said——” He left the 
sentence unfinished. ‘‘ But I haven’t 
an idea where the man lives,” he said, 
presently. 

‘“‘T can soon find out that,” said Louis. 
He longed to say something more, but 
his shyness kept him dumb. He did 
not know, either, whether his uncle 
might not resent any expression of sym- 
pathy. So he merely said, 

“Tl go to-day. Shall I?” 

‘“‘ Thank you,” said Sir George, giving 
him his hand, which Louis took for a 
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sign that he wished to close the inter- 
view. 

Now it did occur to the Baronet that. 
he might not inaptly give his nephew a 
note to cover his travelling expenses. 
But he thought better of it. Not that 
he was a stingy man, but because, as he 
said to himself, the fellow was so con- 
foundedly proud. 

“Tho only time I wanted to make 
him a present since his college-days, he 
drew himself up with such an ‘ ancient. 
Roman’ air, and declined with such 
curtness, that I swore I’d never offer 
him a farthing again—and I won't,” 
said Sir George. 

At last, in the friendly solitude of 
the fir plantation, Louis opened his 
foreign letter. | 

In a few scarcely courteous lines, 
Mrs. Russell declined his proposal to 
her daughter. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LOUIS VIVIAN TRIES AGAIN. 


ToTALLY unabashed by the presence of 
the Vivian Court footman, Louis, on 
reaching the station, took a second-class 
ticket to London; and by that one act 
degraded himself irreparably in the esti- 
mation of this tall and splendid function- 
ary, who failed not, while supper was 
going on, to give his private sentiments 
respecting “a fellar who called hisself a 
Vivian, and didn’t know what was doo 
to hisself, much less to Sir George, the 
’ead of the family.” The housekeeper 
went so far as to opine that Mr. Vivian’s 
conduct implied a lurking disrespect to 
the memory of her ladyship. The 
butler, a prudent man, suspended his 
judgment; and then the discussion 
branched off into #n inquiry into the 
probable length of Mrs. Vivian’s stay 
at the Court. 

On this point the lady’s maid was of 
opinion that the Baronet’s sister-in-law 
ought to be packing up her traps. 

“She’s been here going on a month, 
and when my Lady, poor dear, was 
alive, she never stayed more than a week 
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at the longest: and quite long enough 
too,”’ Miss Pincot said with a toss. “I. 
know how my Lady felt, poor dear ; she 
couldn’t bear the sight of her. Many’s 
the time she’s said to me, ‘ Pincot,’ says 
she, ‘O Pincot, I shall be so glad when 
this week’s over.’ And I don’t call it 
delicate of Mrs. Vivian to keep staying 
on 80.” 

‘‘She may have reasons, you know,” 
said the housekeeper. 

. “Sir George treats her as if she was a 
fixture, that’s all I know,” observed the 
butler. 

“La, you don’t say it!”” remarked the 
housekeeper. 

‘‘ Well, I shan’t be here to fasten her 
gowns, that’s all,” said the lady’s-maid. 
«“ Anybody that likes may hook ’em up 
for me.” 

Mrs. Vivian, all unconscious of the 
committee of inquiry below-stairs, quietly 
went through her daily task of knitting 
and reading, seated in the blue drawing- 
room, the smallest and cosiest of the 
suite. She would have liked to return 
to her humble lodgings at Dorking, but 
Sir George had begged her to stay, and 
she had acceded to his request, less trom 
@ wish to please him than from an unde- 
fined idea that her thwarting him might 
in some way damage her son’s interests, 

Louis found so much to do on arriving 
in London that he had no leisure to 
contrast the dinginess of his rooms in 
Hurst Street, Bloomsbury, with the 
bright, sunny luxuriance of Vivian 
Court. Yet the difference weighed him 
down without his being conscious of 
it. Not so much the mere difference 
between large rooms and gilded fur- 
niture, and small rooms with the 
musty worn-out furniture consecrated to 
the use of London people with limited 
incomes, as the actual difference of atmo- 
sphere—of the number of cubic feet of 
pure breathing air ;—and this, whether 
@ man cares to think about it or whether 
he does not, does make a difference, and 
a considerable one in the long run. 

But to Louis Vivian’s own conscious- 
ness, the only reason for depression was 
Mrs. Russell’s curt reply. To overcome 
this depression he addressed himself to 
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write to Estelle again. He had thought 
over what he should write very carefully 
on his way up to London. Had he been 
certain of his appeal meeting Estelle’s 
eye alone, he would have poured forth 
his whole soul without stint or reserve. 
For in the depths of his heart he had 
the firmest faith in the completeness of 
her love for him ; so firm, that the pos- 
sibility of her becoming tired of long 
waiting had never troubled him. He 
bowed his head, as in prayer, when he 
thought of Estelle as his wife ;—thought 
of himself as participating with her in 
the most ancient and the holiest of God’s 
ordinances. But, if it were willed that 
they should remain apart—even for a 
lifetime—what then? They would carry 
their love to Heaven, and begin their 
union in Eternity. 

So he thought. Something in this 
strain he tried to write, but was hin- 
dered by the possibility that Estelle’s 
mother, and not Estelle herself, might 
open his letter. Bearing this in mind, 
then, he endeavoured to write in mea- 
sured style, and, after much labour and 
correction, imagined he had produced a 
very calm, temperate letter—a letter, 
that is, which Mamma Russell might 
read without anger. 

“‘The very best thing I could have 
written,” he said, as he dropped the 
letter into the box. 

And no sooner had it slipped out of 
his reach than he would have given 
worlds to possess it again. 

What would Estelle think of his 
measured style? Would she not stig- 
matize it as cold and hard? He walked 
up and down the pavement in front of 
the branch post-office, asking himself 
this question, till at last people began to 
stop and stare, This brought him to 
his senses. 

“The thing is out of my hands,” he 
thought. “So be it If I am to be 
rejected, let it at any rate be at her 
hands, not at her proud mother's.” 

He read Mrs. Russell’s letter once 
more before burning it. It was written 
in a beautifully clear, flowing hand: 
there were no blots nor scratches nor 
dashes, nor signs of hurry about it. You 
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would have said that Mrs. Russell had 
spent much time and pains over that 
letter: that she had written it, very 
likely, from a rough copy. No such 
thing. She would have written an 
order to her shoemaker in precisely the 
same hand ; only the shoemaker would 
not have been favoured with fine note- 
paper, scented with Stephanotis bouquet, 
such as she had taken to write to Louis 
Vivian. 

“Poor child!” he thought, “her 
mother won't let her even say ‘No’ for 
herself. Not that she would, either. 
No; if they will only let her alone I 
believe she loves me enough to wait till 
I can give her a comfortable home, 
Dear, simple-minded little soul! What 
& pleasure it was to make her laugh, 
and what an unsophisticated, joyous, 
child-like laugh it was! I should like 
to hear it again. 

“‘And hear it again I will!” he ex- 
claimed, as he lit the gas, and held Mrs. 
Russell’s letter to it. “ Hear it again I 
will, in spite of that stern mother of hers. 

“T cannot understand that woman,” 
he cogitated, as he watched the flame 
take possession of the Stephanotis- 
scented paper. “She used to be so 


kind and cordial, and talk so much > 


about the friendship that existed be- 
tween my father and her husband when 
they were both young men; and now 
she writes to me as a woman might to 
a man who had forgotten himself in 
some way or other. Adamantine pen, 
and words to match. Fine, and cold, 
and cruel.” 

You see Louis was totally ignorant of 
the Russell family affairs, Sir George 
could have told hima great deal, had he 
but been asked. He could have given a 
full, true, and particular account of all 
Fstelle’s ancestry, paternal, maternal, 
and collateral ; besides the great fact of 
the thirty thousand pounds’ legacy, left 
by an aunt of Mrs. Russell’s to accumu- 
late for the grand-niece, out of spite at 
her niece’s marrying Captain Russell, 
who had once presumed to laugh at her 
eccentricities. If Louis had been more 
inquisitive, he might have learnt all 
this, and understood of what an enor- 
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mous piece of presumption he had been 
guilty when he dared think of the pos- 
sibility of an engagement between him- 
self and Estelle Russell 

But he had never thought of any- 
thing, had never seen anything, except 


Estelle’s beauty and goodness, and their 


mutual love. Herancestors! They might 
have been beggars for aught he cared ; 
he loved her, not her ancestors. And 
Mrs. Russell’s present haughtiness, as 
he compared it with her past courtesy, 
was simply incomprehensible to him. 

But there was something else for 
Louis to think about besides Mrs. Rus- 
sell’s changed behaviour. There were 
papers to look over, proof-sheets to 
correct, and an essay to write for the 
magazine to which he had become a 
contributor. Besides this, he had to 
write to his mother nearly every day— 
no waste of time this to him, knowing 
as he did the pleasure which his letters 
were to her. Then he had to find out 
the sculptor Muroni, and give him Sir 
George’s order. Whereupon ensued a 
long and tiresome correspondence, and 
much running to and fro on Louis's 
part between Bloomsbury and Pimlico. 
This he might perhaps have chafed at, 
had not he seen, or fancied, a resem- 
blance to Estelle in one of the many 
ideal busts in Muroni’s studio. He in- 
quired the price of the bust, and made 
a note of it in his pocket-book, saying 
to himself, “In a year and a half, per- 
haps, if I get as much work to do as I 
have now, I may make a present of it to 
myself.” And then he smiled to think 
of the strange effect the white marble 
would have amid the chaos of books in 
his room. 

‘<'W hatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might,” was the line of 
daily conduct which Louis strove to 
follow—which he had followed some- 
times, even in boyhood, to his own 
hurt: forgetting that body is but ser- 
vant to spirit, and, like any other ser- 
vant, wants rest at certain intervals, 
He had gone on working at his essay 
for many days without relaxation, and 
it was nearly finished. Amidst the 
chaos of books he had made himself a 
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path, wherein he paced to and from 
his desk, pen in hand, arranging in 
their proper order the thoughts that 
crowded on him. He had written on, 
taking no heed of time, till suddenly 
one evening his lamp went out. This 
sudden interruption broke the current 
of his ideas, and it all at once occurred 
to him that it was getting late, and that 
he had forgotten his dinner. He re-lit 
the lamp, and returned to his desk. 
As he did so the clock struck midnight. 
He looked at his watch, wound it up 
mechanically, and took up his pen to 
finish the incomplete sentence. 

Suddenly a cry broke into the quiet 
room ; a sound of wild, passionate 
weeping. 

Louis started, dropped his pen, and 
ran to the door, thinking to find some 
one outside. There was no one; the 
silence was only broken by the chime 
dying away from a distant churchsteeple. 

Thinking that some one might be lurk- 
ing on the stairs, he took the lamp and 
searched. But the whole house was 
still ; there was nothing living on the 
staircase except a mouse, which scudded 
away to its hole at the sound of his 
stealthy tread. 

‘“‘T must certainly have been dream- 
ing,” he thought, as he returned to his 
room. ‘‘ And yet I felt sure I heard a 
woman’s voice. Perhaps I had better 
strike work for to-night.” 

So saying, he made up his fire, 
stretched himself on the rug, and gave 
himself up to castle-building. 

I am bound to admit that Louis had 
one extravagance, and that it consisted 
in keeping up a large fire at most un- 
orthodox seasons of the year. Mrs. 
Vivian’s thrifty soul would have been 
vexed had she seen the blaze, fit for 
Christmas-tide, before which Louis lay 
basking in full content. 

Naturally enough, he began thinking 
of Estelle, and wondering whether her 
mother had kept his letter from her. 
He had the habit which is sooner or 
later acquired by people who lead solitary 
lives, of soliloquising aloud: and his 
present soliloquy ran thus :— 

“I wonder what will come of it this 
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time? Will she write, or will that 
dreadful mother favour me again with a 
sheet of that sickly scented note-paper ? 
By Jove, if my present luck. continues, 
I may be able to run down to the 
Pyrenees this autumn. And won't that 
be jolly ?” he said, addressing the fire, 
as he gave it a friendly poke. 

“J wonder what she'll do when she 
sees me, pretty darling! Will she make 
me one of those tremendous French 
curtsies? If the stern Mater happens 
to be out of the way, she will give me 
her pretty hand to shake. But the 
Mater won't be out of the way, unless 
Providence specially interposes in my 
behalf. I shall be received with one of 
those tremendous curtsies, just as if I 
were a Frenchman, and Madame will 


look on with that charming smile I’ve 


seen her wear when everything and 
everybody was not to her taste. Buta 
fellow must live in hope, you know,” 
he continued, giving his friend the fire 
another vigorous poke, 

“To hope, to dare hope to see her, 
touch her hand, hear her speak, seems — 
too much! Can it be? Willit be?... 
Oh, my Estelle, my beautiful lady! to 
touch even the hem of your robe.. .” 

Again that cry, filling the room. A 
burst of wild weeping, mingled with 
half inarticulate words : 

“Louis, Louis, Louis... 
take me away !” 

It was Estelle’s voice. 

Louis started up and flung the door 
open, crying, “‘ Estelle, Estelle! . Child, 
where are you ?” 

Only the echo of his own voice came 
back. The stairs were silent and empty 
as before. He lingered a moment, and 
then, closing the door with an irre- 
pressible shudder, turned back instinc- 
tively to the fire. 

But the empty darkness outside jarred 
horribly on his excited nerves ; the fire 
was no longer a companion. 

Empty? Was it empty? There are 
seasons when the bravest of us fall a 
prey to the wildest superstition. 

“Was Estelle dead?” he asked him- 
self, shaking with terror. Was it her 
spirit that called on him thus? 


come... 
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“Dead?” he reprated over and over 
te bimgelf. Dead? No. Could Heaven 
be so unjust, so cruel, as to take from 
him that best part of himself—that other 
half of his soul—divided from him 
though it were by all the broad plains 
of France ? What had been his sin, that 
he should be tortured so? His whole 
soul rose up in anger against such an en- 
vious decree ; he breathed words of defi- 
ance such as need not be set down here. 

But that mood did not last long. 

“Tam a fool,” he said presently. “I 
exhaust my brain with overwork; I 
fancy all sorts of nonsense, and then I 
take Providence to task. I'll go to bed, 
and sleep off this rubbish.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN OLD FRIEND, 


Ear.y the next morning Louis was at 
his desk again. He had risen, hoping 
to put the finishing touches to his essay : 
to his dismay he found his mind totally 
incapable of exertion. All day long did 
he endeavour, pacing restlessly up and 
down his room, to bring his mind to 
bear upon the subject in hand; but the 
overtasked brain refused to work: a 
dall stupor had taken possession of him. 
Towards evening, scarcely knowing why 
or how he went, he turned his steps to 
the great thoroughfare leading into the 
City. Heretofore, a walk down the 
Strand had been a never-failing remedy 
‘for the nervous depression which he, 
whenever he thought enough about it 
to give it a name, was used to stigmatize 
as “a fit of the dumps.” But now he 
was jaded past amusement. And he 
could not think of Estelle with comfort. 
The demon hypochondria had him in 


its grip, and would not be exorcised by | 


the sweet sound of her name. As the 
evening closed in, the impression of 
the night before returned to him. He 
marked the date in his pocket-book. As 
he wrote it, his eye fell on the top of 
the page, on which was noted the 
sculptor Muroni’s address, and the price 
of the marble bust called “ Tristezza,” 
in which he had seen such a strange 
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likencss to Estelle. He made up his 
mind to have the bust, at the cost of no 
matter what privation, for the thought 
would press upon him that she was 
dead, and that the marble face and the 
purse she had mended were the only 
memorials he would ever have of her. 

He walked along, muttering to him- 
self, “‘ Dead, dead, dead.” His face was 
white and haggard, and he stared blankly 
as he went. Women looked pityingly 
at him as they passed onward, and a 
young workgirl said to her companion, 
“‘ There's one has lost his sweetheart.” 

‘‘T have been knocked up before,” he 
thought at last, “but I was never so 
bad as this. I should not dare cross a 
bridge to-night.” And he turned his 
back on the river, “This state of things 
must be put an end to, and the sooner 
the better. I'll spend a guinea on that 
fellow in Vaughan Street whom I con- 
sulted two years ago. He'll set me to 
rights again, I daresay.” 

Half-an-hour’s walking brought him 
to Vaughan Street. At his knock the 
door was opened quickly by a boy in 
buttons. 

“Is Dr. ” Louis began, and then 
stopped short. He had completely for- 
gotten the physician’s name. 

“Ts your master at home?” he asked. 

He would be home presently, the boy 
replied. He was a mealy-faced urchin, 
and grinned as he spoke, as if master’s 
coming home was rather a pleasant 
prospect than otherwise. 

Louis said he would wait; and the 
boy, after showing him into a dimly-lit 
study, retired to the hall and resumed 
the game of marbles which his entry 
had interrupted. 

Louis sat wearily down in an arm- 
chair and looked about him. He did 
not remember the room. As far as 
could be seen by the dim light, it was 
comfortable in the extreme, The 
draperies were of some warm hue be- 
tween maroon and crimson; there were 
plenty of books lying about ; there was 
a@ mounted microscope on the table, a 
galvanic battery on a table in the corner, 
and in another two strange-looking 
machines. 
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“IT remember,” thought Louis, “that 
there was a big stain of ink on the 
carpet ; it was a front room, and this is 
at the back. And the doctor kept me 
waiting an hour. I hope he won't this 
time.” 

Presently the front door opened and 
slammed, and a deep, cheery voice in 
the hall called out: 

“Send up dinner, sharp. 
appointment at half-past eight.” 

The boy in buttons replied. Then 
the voice again : 

“ Somebody for me, eh? Then don’t 

-gend dinner up till I ring.” 

The study door opened, and the phy- 
sician entered with a brisk, elastic step. 

“TI trust you have not waited long. 
What can I do for you?” He turned 
up the gas as he spoke. 

‘No, I haven’t been waiting long.” 

“ Why, Vivian !” and the doctor burst 
into a rollicking laugh, and appeared 
altogether hugely tickled. 

“Why, Vandeleur!” said Louis in 
amazement. 

“T thought it was a patient!” and 

_Dr. Vandeleur laughed again in a most 
unprofessional manner. 

“I certainly did come here to consult 

-@ medical man,” said Louis, “but I 
never expected to see you. I came to 
see a Dr. ; I cannot remember the 
man’s name,” he exclaimed with a ges- 
ture of impatience. “ All I know is 
that I consulted him two years ago, and 

-that he lived here.” 

“‘Come and have some dinner with 

me,” said Dr. Vandeleur, with his hand 
on the bell, ‘and you can yo and search 
for your medical man afterwards—when 

you have remembered his name.” 

‘“‘How odd that I should stumble 
upon you.” 

‘“‘ Name’s on the door, at any rate.” 

“It was too dark to see that.” 

“Too dark, nonsense !—nearsighted- 
ness—absence of mind. Bad habit. 
Always have your wits about you. Next 
time you'll stumble into an enemy’s 
house instead of a friend’s.” 

*‘Dinner’s up, sir,” said the boy in 
buttons. 

“Come along, old fellow,” said the 
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doctor. “I’m hungry after my day’s 
work, I can tell you. Hope you can 
dine off roast mutton.” 

“T should think so,” said Louis. 

After helping his guest, the doctor 
employed himself for some time in ap- 
peasing his own hunger. He looked up 
suddenly. | 

“ Not eating? Mutton overdone ? 
Underdone? What's the matter with 
it, man }” 

“ Nothing. It’s excellent mutton, 
but I’m rather off my feed,” said Louis. 

“Should say you must be, to quarrel 
with such a joint as this,” said the 
doctor, helping himself to another huge 
slice, and relapsing into silence. 

‘“‘ Highly nervous,” was the physician’s 
soliloquy. ‘“ Tell that by the first sound 
of his voice. Been overworking him- 
self. Won't last long at the pace he’s 
going. Got the seeds of consumption 
in him. Lots of brain and no stamina. 
Poor fellow! Wants somebody to take 
care of him.” 

“ Now I think of it,” he said aloud, 
‘“‘ we have never met since you gave your 
call-supper. How one does lose sight of 
one’s friends in London !” 

‘*T remember,” said Louis, “ you were 
in some doubt then as to your future 
movements.” 

“Yes, I was very near giving up what 
practice I had, and going off to the 
Continent with a rich, gouty old fellow 
who had an awful temper. I’m glad I 
didn’t. I’m peppery myself, and I know 
I should have done something rash— 
assaulted him, or poisoned him, perhaps. 
I never could stand much ‘chaff, you 
know. Well, the long and short of it 
was, that I determined to stick where I 
was. Fortune, being a woman, must 
come round if I held my ground long 
enough. Fortune did come round, after 
a good deal of coaxing ; and here I am.” 

“ And very comfortable you appear to 
be,” said Louis, looking round. ‘ You'll 
be setting up your carriage before long.” 

‘‘ Next year, I daresay,” said the 
doctor, confidently. 

“And then a wife, [ suppose. Or 
will the wife come first ?” 

‘“‘ Neither first nor last, if I know it,’ 
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growled the doctor. ‘“‘ Women are a set 
of—of. 

“Take your time,” said Louis, who 
remembered his friend’s _ heretical 
opinions respecting women, and had 
often had a good laugh over them, years 
before. ‘Take a good strong epithet, 
Vandeleur, and stick to it.” 

“A set of confounded, audacious 
humbugs !” 

“ As cynical as ever,” laughed Louis. 
‘‘IT know very little about women, 
but——” 

“The less you know of them the 





better,” growled the doctor. ‘‘ Have 
some pudding ?” 

“‘ None, thank you.” 

“Come here, you scamp.” This was 


addressed to the boy in buttons, who 
approached, grinning broadly. 

“Now look here,” said the doctor, 
proceeding to fill a plate with pudding, 
“this is yours. Clear away, and then 
eat up what's on this plate. You under- 
stand 7” 

‘‘Yes, sir,’ answered the boy with 


rity. 

“When first I had that boy,” said 
Doctor Vandeleur, after the door had 
closed upon him, “the scamp was always 
prigging at the sweet things. It was 
something awful. He'd clear the dishes, 
and then swear to the housekeeper that 
I had consumed the whole of their con- 
tenta. I didn’t care much for the 
fellow’s greediness, but his mendacity 
wasn’t to be borne. Housekeeper wanted 
him discharged, of course. Wasn't going 
to do anything of the kind. Cured him 
instead. How d’ye think I did it?” 
asked the doctor, turning a merry, mis- 
chievous pair of eyes on Louis. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Threatened him 
with the police, or a flogging, perhaps.” 

‘Nothing of the kind,” said the 
doctor. ‘* Do you smoke?” 

‘‘T don’t care about it.” 

“Mind my smoking, eh? Here goes 
then. Well,” he continued, after light- 
ing his meerschaum, ‘I medicated the 
pudding while the fellow was out of the 
room. The dish, as usual, arrived in 
the lower regions empty. I had given 
the housekeeper a hint, so she held her 
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tongue. Half an hour later I was sent 
for in a great hurry. Found the patient 
on the kitchen floor, kicking, rolling, 
groaning, and confessing his misdeeds 
in the most candid and edifying man- 
ner, Thought he was going to die, 
and promised no end if I would cure 
him this once. 

‘Well, you know, the craving for 
sweets is a propensity that I remem- 
bered, having myself at his age, to a 
most inordinate degree. What raids I 
used to make on my mother's jams! 
And how I used to get licked after- 
wards! I felt a touch of likeness to 
the poor mealy-faced wretch. Also, I 
reflected thatif I discharged him, thenext 
boy might possibly not confine himself 
to stealing pudding, but help himself to 
spoons besides. I got him well by slow 
degrees ; took three days over it, I be- 
lieve ; and then I made a solemn compact 
with him to the effect, that whenever 
there was pudding he should have a 
plateful on condition that the dish 
remained untouched on its way to the 
kitchen. I've found the plan answer 
excellently.” 

While talking, the doctor had watched 
his friend. Now he puffed on in silence. 

‘‘ Wants rousing,” he said to ‘himself. 
“ Got something or other on his mind. 
Lip trembles and quivers, Eye too 
bright. Good hand,though. Immense 
deal of power in that hand. Hopeful 
sign, that. I wouldn't give him a twelve- 
month without that hand. As it is, 
under very favourable circumstances, 
he may get through three or four 
years. Pity. Fine fellow. Good fel- 
low. Better if he weren’t so con- 
foundedly shy.” 

“T’ve got quite attached to that boy,” 
he said aloud, after a long pull at the 
meerschaum. “QOne must make a pet 
of something. What is yours ?” 

Louis laughed. ‘There is a mangy 
cat at my lodgings, which pays me a 
visit sometimes. I kept a goldfinch 
once, but on returning from a visit to 
my mother at Dorking I found the 
poor little brute dead at the bottom 
of its cage. They had forgotten to give 
it water. Of course I renounced caged 
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pets from that moment, and I haven’t 
taken to any others, except flowers, and 
I don’t think the atmosphere of Hurst 
Street agrees particularly well with 
them.” 

‘And when are you going to set up 
your carriage, old fellow?” asked the 
doctor kindly. 

‘The sound of my chariot-wheels has 
not yet struck upon mine ear,” said 
Louis ; “but it will by and by—if I 
can wait long enough,” he added hastily. 
‘* Tf—sthat is the only rub.” 

*‘ Ah!” and then the doctor puffed 
away again. . 

And Louis lay back in his arm-chair, 
quite content at sitting opposite a fellow- 
creature instead of having only his own 
thoughts and his fire for company. 

“This is very pleasant,” he said, at 
length, taking out his watch, as Dr. 
Vandeleur laid down his meerschaum ; 
“but you have an appointment, and I 
must not detain you.” 

“Let it wait; it’s not professional. 
One doesn’t meet an old friend every 
night.” 

“No, indeed,” said Louis, warmly. 
And then, while Dr. Vandeleur smoked 
on with half-shut eyes, he told him that 
he was out of health, and wanted set- 
ting to rights,—which the doctor knew 
already. 

“The man you consulted here two 
years ago sent you abroad, you say? 
How long did you stay, and where did 
you go?” 

“IT went to the Pyrenees for three 
months,” Louis answered. ‘“ But——” 

“Well, old fellow, Ill send you 
there again, for six months instead of 
three.” 

“ But that is totally out of the ques- 
tion,” Louis interrupted, irritably. ‘Go 
abroad now! Why, I should ruin every 
prospect I have. If it were autumn in- 
stead of spring, I might manage a few 
weeks’ run—God knows how gladly I 
would go—but now—I can’t do it, 
Vandeleur, and there’s an end of it. 
You must prescribe something else ; 
something that will not prevent my 
working on now, for work I must, and 
will And yet——” And then he 
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rapidly told of his recent engagement as 
contributor to the Magazine, of 
the unfinished essay, into which he had 
thrown heart and soul. 

“T had been going on swimmingly 
with it until last night, and now—I 
give you my word, Vandeleur, your boy 
in buttons is as capable of finishing it 
as Tam. It only wants touching up, 
but my brain has so completely struck 
work that ” 

“Ah! Burning too much of the 
midnight oil, eh?” 

“I daresay. What is a fellow to 
do?” 

‘‘ All work and no play. Just like 
you. Old story. Serve you right 
Plenty of brains, but no common sense. 
Well; go on!” said Dr. Vandeleur 
again ; “‘you haven't finished yet, old 
fellow.” 

Louis hesitated a moment. Should 
he tell the doctor of the terrible cry 
which had resounded in his ears the 
night before? One look at the kindly 
face opposite decided him. “ You will 
write me down an ass,” he began. 

*‘ Doubtless,” quoth Dr. Vandeleur, 
“Well!” 

And Louis, with a desperate plunge, 
told him of his terror at hearing that 
cry and recognising the sound of the 
beloved voice. The physician under- 
stood him almost without his speaking. 
A few half-broken sentences, the quiver 
of the mouth, the words, “I thought it 
was the voice of a person that I knew,” 
told Dr. Vandeleur nearly all that he 
desired to know. 

“One word, Vivian,” he said; “is 
the person alive }” 

‘As far as I know,” Louis replied. 
“You'll laugh at me, old fellow; but 
all this has impressed me as strongly as 
if it was real—which of course it isn’t 
—and I cannot shake myself free of 
it. I havea horror of going home to- 
night.” 

“T am not going to laugh,” said Dr. 
Vandeleur, ‘“‘and you are not going 
from this house of mine to-night if I 
know it. No thanks,” he continued, as 
Louis would have spoken. “ It’s simply 
part of my prescription. A bed at a 
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friend’s house, to begin; secondly, 
country air.” 

“T’ve just come from the country,” 
Louis observed. . 

“Much good the country will do you 
if you work as hard there as you do 
here. Now, look here. I forbid you 
even to look at the outside of a book, or 
to touch pen, ink, or paper . 

“Rubbish!” cried Louis. “ How is 
the essay to be finished if I don’t?” 

“Let the essay wait. Give your 
brain perfect rest fora month. It won't 
be before it wants it.” 

‘“‘ That’s all very fine, my dear fellow, 
but an editor won’t understand that line 
of argument.”’ 

_ “Very well. Then you'll have soften- 
ing of the brain.” 
. Louis sat silent and aghast. 

““T would say, rest for three months, 
but I see it would be but casting pearls 
before swine to give you such advice as 
that, situated as you are. However, a 
month I insist upon; and, after that, 
don’t do more than you can possibly 
help for some time to come. Your brain 
is just wearing out your body, Vivian.” 

“TI give in,” said Louis, impressed by 
the physician’s grave tone. “I'll go 
down to Vivian Court to-morrow. My 
mother is there, and so——’ 

“Vivian Court? Down in Devon- 
shire, eh?” 

““My uncle’s place,” said Louis. And 
then he told Dr. Vandeleur of the three 
deaths which had occurred there in such 
quick succession. 

‘‘ By Jove, then, Vivian, you are the 
heir!” : 

“My uncle will live for the next 
twenty years,” said Louis, ‘“ He’s 
awfully cut up now, but he’s safe to 
malry again.” 

And then he changed the subject, 
and asked the doctor to show him his 
microscope. Of all things, that fact of 
his heirship jarred most on him in the 
present state of his mind. For, as his 
mother insisted, it was a plain fact, and 
there was no denying it. Aud every- 
body who happened to know that Sir 
George was his uncle would think, and 
say, perhaps, “ What luck for Vivian !” 





And Louis was so sensitive and so proud 
—never more so than when, as now, 
unhinged from overwork—that nothing 
would have pleased him better than to 
be able to declare, to all who mentioned 
the subject, that his uncle had actually 
married again. However, that, thought 
he, like other things, would come, if he 
waited long enough. And both he and 
Dr. Vandeleur quickly forgot Sir George 
and his affairs over the microscope. But 
not the microscope, nor the doctor's 
pleasant chat, as he took one object 
after another out of his object-box, 
could banish from Louis's mind, as the 
evening wore on, the remembrance of 
that unearthly cry. 

Dr. Vandeleur saw him looking at 
the timepiece, and divined his thought. 
“ Humph!” he said to himself, ‘that 
fellow will go melancholy mad if he 
isn’t taken in hand properly.” 

But he said aloud, “ Are you think- 
ing of the evening post ? I'll send round 
early to-morrow morning, or to-night if 
you are expecting any letters of im- 
portance.” 

To-morrow morning would do, Louis 
said. 

And on the morrow the mealy-faced 
boy appeared, with the usual grin upon 
his face, and with two letters for Louis; 
one from Sir George and one from Mrs. 
Vivian. 

Mrs. Vivian wrote that the Baronet 
was in better spirits, had come down 
stairs to dinner twice, and had walked 
@ great deal in the garden. He had 
also inquired when Louis was likely to 
be down again. ‘ And, I think,” wrote 
Mrs. Vivian, in conclusion, ‘that con- 
sidering all things, it would be very 
foolish of you to stay away longer than 
you find absolutely necessary.” 

‘So far, so good,” thought Louis, as 
he folded up the letter. 

Sir George’s epistle related solely to 
the business of the monument. Muroni 
was to proceed immediately to Vivian 
Court, where he would find a workroom 
ready for him. Money was enclosed 
for his expenses. Any assistant or 
assistants he needed he could bring 
with him. In a postscript Sir George 
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bethought himself of thanking his ne- 
phew for the trouble he had taken, and 
hoped civilly he might soon find it con- 
venient to make some further stay at 
the Court. 

On his way to Muroni, Louis stopped 
at Hurst Street to get his bag, into 
which he could not forbear putting the 
unfinished manuscript. 

“T shall take my enforced holiday 
with a better grace,” he thought, “if I 
know the thing is within my reach to 
look over if I feel up to it.” 

Muroni’s preparations werenot lengthy. 
He ran hither and thither, and gave 
directions by word and sign to his fore- 
man, as he wrapped up a few tools and 
stuffed them into a bag along with his 
best and only suit. Louis, finding that 
he had not the slightest idea to which 
station he ought to go in order to reach 
Devonshire, good-naturedly proposed 
their going together; and off they set, 
accompanied by a youth bearing a large 
sack of modelling clay. It was Louis, 
again, who got the tickets ; and he had 
employment enough, and no small 
amusement, in preventing Muroni’ and 
his boy from rushing off to every train 
which set out whilst they were waiting 
for the Devonshire mail. Once fairly 
launched, Muroni relapsed into silence 
and gravity, crossing himself and mut- 
tering a prayer whenever the train shot 
through a tunnel. It was getting dusk 
as they reached the terminus, and the 
rain was pouring as it only pours in 
Devonshire. As Louis was making his 
way through the crowd he stumbled 
over one of the Vivian Court footmen, 
the same splendid creature whose feel- 
ings had received such a severe shock 
at the sight of a Vivian taking his seat 
in a second-class carriage. Louis con- 
cluded the footman had been sent with 
the carriage for Muroni, and wondered at 
its being so ; for Sir George was as chary 
of exposing his upper servants to the 
weather as if they had been horses, and 
that is saying a great deal. At the 
utmost, the old brougham, driven by 
one of the grooms, was all that need 
have been expected on such a pouring 
night as this, even by a visitor of more 
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consequence than the little Italian 
sculptor. This passed through his mind 
as he was turning to look after his com- 
panions, who were gesticulating wildly 
before a heap of luggage, at the further- 
most end of which was the bag of model- 
ling clay. As he was crossing over to 
them, the tall footman arrested his 
progress : 

‘‘ Mrs, Vivian ordered the carriage, 
though she did not know exactly by 
what train you might come, sir.” 

Mrs. Vivian order the carriage ! Then 
Vivian Court was in a state of revolu- 
tion, and the world was coming to an 
end, thought Louis. 

‘‘Shall I take your bag, sir? Mrs. 
Vivian thought you would take a 
special.” 

“A special! What is the matter ? 
Is Mrs. Vivian ill?” cried Louis. 

‘‘ Mrs, Vivian is as well as can be 
expected, sir; but very anxious about 
your coining. The carriage is just out- 
side, sir.” 

“This way,” cried an officious porter: 
“ Any luggage, sir? Only this bag, sir? 
All right! Out of the way, there! 
Bring up Sir Louis Vivian's carriage !” 

“Good God!” Louis gasped. Every- 
thing reeled round him, and he stretched 
out his hand to grasp at something. 

The footman was ready with his arm. 
“Did you not get the telegrams, sir? 
Mrs. Vivian sent two. It was very 
sudden, sir.” 

Sir George Vivian, the man whom 
Louis had thought good for twenty 
years, had died that morning of disease 
of the heart. ) 


CHAPTER XV. 
IN WHICH THERE IS A GREAT COMMOTION. 


SPRING was going fast ; the acacia-trees 
in the promenades were looking their 
loveliest. The flower fair was over, and 
¥stelle’s wedding-day was drawing nigh. 
How terribly fast the time flew ! thought 
Estelle, as she watched her rose-trees 
bursting daily into fuller bloom. 

How terribly slow the days went! 
was Raymond’s thought, during his 
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daily rides from Toulouse to Chateau 
Montaigu, where he now spent the 
greater part of his time in superin- 
tending the decoration of the rooms on 
the upper storey, which for nine months 
in the year were to be the abode of 
himself and his wife. Many a battle 
royal had there been fought between 
him and Madame de Montaigu over 
those decorations. Madame objected 
to the scale of splendour on which the 
upholsterer’s proceedings were based. 
Raymond, on his side, insisted that 
nothing was half good enough for the 
future comtesse. 

“Even if she does bring a good 
dowry, thou need’st not to ruin thyself,” 
Madame would say, feeling keenly how 
shabby her own suite of rooms on the 
ground-floor would look compared to 
her daughter-in-law’s. Her only com- 
fort in looking at the draperies, rose 
colour, sky-blue, and canary, of the 
rooms upstairs, was that Raymond would 
repent of his bargain before the year 
was out. 

While this was going on, Mrs. Rus- 
sell, on her side, was not one whit 
behindhand. She had resolved that 
her daughter's outfit should surpass that 
of all countesses of Montaigu, _ past, 
present, or future. To this end, she 
had invoked the aid of the most expe- 
rienced artists in Toulouse, who, directed 
by a very great Parisian authority in 
the matter of wedding outfits, bid fair 
to realize her wishes to the utmost. 

Neither were the lawyers idle. Long 
and grave were the conferences held by 
Mrs. Russell with her man of business, 
Not an article of the marriage contract 
would she consent to, until the whole 
of the code relating to marriage and 
dowry had been made clear to her. Her 
aptitude for business matters astonished 
Madame de Montaigu’s notary. 

The person most concerned in these 
preparations was the least consulted. 
What should that child know about 
such things? would either of the mo- 
thers have asked, had any one ventured 
to express surprise at Estelle’s silence 
in the family conclave. Monsieur Ray- 
mond came backwards and forwards, 
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and reported progress in the furnishing 
of the rooms at the chateau to his 
future mother-in-law, who listened, and 
made what suggestions she pleased, 
while Estelle sat by, automaton-like, 
only speaking when spoken to. Her 
own room, with its books, and flowers, 
and ornaments, had become hateful to 
her. Instead of being as heretofore, a 
sweet sanctum where she could sit half 
the day and dream of Louis Vivian, it 
was the scene of daily discussion on 
millinery and dress between her mother 
and the workpeople, not to speak of 
Lisette and Mathurine, who enjoyed 
the fuss excessively, and criticised 
and admired with all the freedom of 
two attached servants. Long before 
there was a likelihood of such dis- 
cussions being set at rest, Estelle had 
become so utterly weary of them that 
she had taken up the habit of leaving 
the house, and staying for hours to- 
gether in the church of the Dalbade. 
To get to it she only had to cross the 
quadrangle and go down a narrow 
passage which communicated with the 
Lady chapel. The darkness and silence 
of the deep nave were welcome and 
soothing; once there, she felt as if 
she had drifted away into a haven of 
rest from the noise and frivolity of the 
outer world. She used to sit in a 
corner, and wonder sometimes why it 
was she felt so miserable, when she was 
doing all that lay in her power to 
make her mother happy. She had been 
very miserable, she had thought, during 
the time when she was in opposition 
to her mother. But now, although she 
was no longer lectured on her obstinacy, 
and wickedness, and undutifulness,— 
although she was caressed and petted 
more than she had ever been in her 
life, she felt that her misery was of 
such a nature, that the former misery 
compared to it was happiness itself. 

She would have been thankful if that 
old misery could have come back; for 
although even the remembrance of her 
mother’s coldness and anger made her 
tremble, yet while that time had lasted 
she had not had to feel that Louis had 
given her up. 7 
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She would kneel sometimes, and try 
to pray that she might be a little less 
miserable. Oftener still, she would 
kneel and have no thought at all of 
prayer, but only wish uselessly that 
she might stay where she was and be 
quiet for ever. Lisette, who used to 
come and fetch her when her absence 
seemed likely to surprise Mrs. Russell, 
or when Monsieur Raymond would 
appear at unexpected hours, used to 
wonder at seeing her young mistress 
so absorbed and motionless. Marriage, 
looking at it from one point of view, 
was undoubtedly a serious affair. In 
the Catholic religion it was one of the 
sacraments, and no one thought of being 
married without first confessing and 
receiving absolution. But on more than 
one occasion had Lisette observed that 
Mademoiselle’s eyes were red ; and surely 
Mademoiselle’s approaching marriage, 
of all marriages ever made, was not the 
one to be cried over. 

It happened that, two evenings before 
the wedding-day, Estelle had been ac- 
companied to the Dalbade by Lisette, 
who wished to say a few prayers on her 
own account to her patroness, Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary, who, with the 
bon Dreu and the rest of the heavenly 
host, had been somewhat neglected in 
the press of preparation for her mis- 
tress’s wedding. Estelle sat down in 
her accustomed corner facing the high 
altar. Lisette drew out her rosary and 
knelt down. By and by Estelle knelt 
too, and while Lisette pattered away at 
her rosary, she prayed more earnestly 
than she had ever done before,—not that 
she might be less miserable, not that she 
might have her own way, not even that 
she might be let alone, but that what- 
ever came she might be guided to do 
what was right. It got dark, and the 
church would have been shut up, only 
it was a confession night. At last, 
however, the church was deserted, ex- 
cept for one penitent, the beadle, who 
was waiting till her confession should 
be terminated, and Estelle and her 
maid, who, kneeling side by side, did 
not observe a woman in a cloak and 
veil, who, issuing from the door behind 
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the Lady chapel, brushed close by 
them, looked back for an instant, and 
then walked quickly out by the nave 
door. 

The woman walked down the street 
as far as the Jardin Royal, where a 
travelling carriage was waiting. Beside 
the carriage lounged a man whose face 
was concealed by his travelling-cap and 
cloak. He wassmoking. As the woman 
in the cloak brushed past, he took the 
cigar from his lips and began to whistle 
““Pop goes the Weasel.” The woman 
suddenly turned back and came up close 
up to him, saying, “Pop goes the 
Weasel.” 

“ All right!” the man exclaimed. “I 
thought it must be you, in spite of your 
mufilings. Now then, let us be off.” 

“‘Have you your passport?” the 
woman in the cloak inquired. 

“To be sure I have; and I have 
been waiting about here till I felt I 
could wait no longer. In another five 
minutes I should have come up to the 
house to look after you.” 

“And spoilt everything, you goose !” 

“T began to think you had changed 
your mind, and were going to legve me 
in the lurch.” 

“T could not get away before, for 
the servants kept going backwards and 
forwards. We had better not stand 
dawdling here, at any rate. All you 
have to say can be said as we go along. 
There will be plenty of time for that, 
you know.” | 

“In with you, then,” said the man, 
handing her into the carriage, and then 
following himself. ‘Now then, you 
lubber—I mean—ong route, postilliong!” 

“T call this great fun,’’ said the 
muffled figure, as the carriage emerged 
from the gateway of the Porte St. 
Cyprien. Her companion made no 
answer. He was looking out of the 
little window at the back of the 
carriage. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “there's 
a confounded carriage with three horses 
coming after us at no end of a pace. 
It is stopping at the bridge-gate. All 
right,” he said, after watching an instant, 
“it has taken the road to St. Valery.” 
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‘Oh, Harry, what a fright you gave 
me!” exclaimed Julia Maurice as she 
threw off her cloak and veil. 

“‘T was in a fright myself, I can tell 
you,” said Harry Russell, taking off his 
travelling-cap. “I never felt so queer 
in my life as I did when I saw that 
carriage tearing across the bridge.” 

‘‘We had better go back if you feel 
queer.” 

‘‘ Nonsense!” said Harry, angrily. 
“IT don’t mean that, and you know I 
don’t.” 

‘Pray what do you mean, then?” 

“Mean? I should have thought you 
would understand well enough what 
my meaning was. I meant that if my 
mother had overtaken us it would have 
been altogether the most horrid sell that 
ever happened to a fellow.” 

“‘] believe you are as much at your 
mother’s apron-string as Estelleis. Sup- 
posing she did overtake us, what then ? 
There would be a row of some sort, I 
daresay, but you need not turn back un- 
Jess you liked. If I had known what a 
faint-hearted lover you were, I should 
have thought twice before trusting my- 
self to you.” 

‘‘Good heavens!” Harry exclaimed, 
pulling his whiskers in mingled wrath 
and perplexity. ‘She has lived all this 
while with my mother, and doesn’t 
know her yet! Why, don’t you believe 
that if my mother had been in that car- 
riage our horses’ heads would have been 
turned back ignominiously before now ? 
I tell you I shall not feel secure till we 
have passed the first posting-house, nor 
scarcely then.” 

“One would think that Mrs. Russell 
was & man instead of a woman, to hear 
you talk,” said Julia, contemptuously. 
“You are as afraid of her as if she could 
whip you and send you to bed. I shall 
have to remind you that you are a 
man, and a lieutenant in her Majesty’s 
Navy.” 

“ By Jove!” Harry exclaimed, “that’s 
just it! It is just because she is only 
a woman, and I am a man, that I dread 
a collision. What could I do now, 
supposing—I say supposing, of course 
—she were to stop the carriage by 
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any means, and open the door and 
get in?” 

‘You could take her up in your arms, 
and put her out into the road again.” 

“ Could I, though? I wouldn't dare 
lay a finger on her. But there, you 
can’t understand my feelings. If any- 
thing so horrid did happen—anything 
that parted you and me—TI should feel 
eternally disgraced ; and if I laid a finger 
on my mother, I should feel eternally 
disgraced. But you don’t understand, 
and you don’t care to understand either. 
I don’t believe you care a straw for me, 
else you would.” 

‘ Poor dear Harry,” said Julia, laying 
her jewelled hand on his arm, “it is a 
shame to tease you so dreadfully. Don’t 
be cross, for I won’t do it any more.” 

Harry was quite ready to make peace. 
“You shouldn't chaff a fellow so,” he 
said, kissing and pressing her hand. 
But as all the fingers were covered with 
rings, and as he did not care for kissing 
rings when there was anything better in 
his way, he passed his arm round J ulia’s 
waist, and tried to kiss her coral lips. 

Julia disengaged herself quietly. ‘‘ You 
are upon your best behaviour now,” she 
said. ‘There will be plenty of time 
for kissing after we are married. Till 
then, I don’t want your kisses.” 

“Why, what a monster of cruelty 
you are!” Harry remonstrated. ‘Why 
shouldn’t I have a kiss now? Why 
should I have to wait till after we are 
marricd? I don’t want to wait so long 
as that.” 

“You will have to wait, neverthe- 
less,” Julia retorted. She laughed at 
his grumbling, told him to keep a good 
look-out, settled herself in her corner, 
and went to sleep. 

* * * % % 

“TY wish you would not play those 
doleful songs without words,” observed 
Mrs. Russell, on entering the drawing- 
room, where Estelle was seated at the 
piano. “I am really tired to death. 
Ring, will you, dear, for tea and lights. 
I shall be so thankful when all this is 
over.” : 

“‘ Are you so glad to get rid of me?” 
said Estelle, with a slight shade of bitter- 
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ness, as she rose to obey her mother’s 
order. 

“No, [ am not glad at all. But I am 
weary of the endless formalities which 
have to be observed in France when one of 
the parties to the marriage is a foreigner. 
I have had to get from England, not 
only your baptismal register, but my 
marriage certificate. And ten days ago 
I was told that a copy of your poor 
father’s burial certificate was absolutely 
necessary, and that unless it were forth- 
coming the mayor would refuse to per- 
form the ceremony.” 

“Why?” Estelle asked, interested at 
what might prove even a temporary 
obstacle to her marriage. 

‘‘ Tt is the rule in France, in order to 
prevent a person marrying without the 
parents’ consent. If a woman’s father 
and mother are dead, she is obliged to 
get the consent of her grandfather and 
grandmother. And if they are dead, 
their decease must be proved, before the 
law allows her to marry. I begged M. 
Peyre to wait here till the English post 
came in. Fortunately, the copy arrived 
this evening. It was a great relief to 
me to get it, as I began to think that if 
it did not come by to-night’s post M. 
Peyre would imagine that I was divorced, 
or separated from my husband, or that 
he had run away from me, or, indeed, 
that I was not married at all, which you 
know would not have been pleasant.” 

Then Mrs, Russell went on to say 
that, as the house would be dull after 
the wedding, she should go to England 
as soon as possible after. Harry had 
been speaking very seriously to her of 
the necessity of sending Alfred to an 
English school if she intended him to 
enter the navy. She should deposit 
Julia Maurice at her own home, and 
then pay a round of visits. 

‘And, by the by, where is Julia?” 
she asked. 

‘I went to her room some time ago,” 
Estelle said, ‘“‘but she had locked her- 
self in, and would not answer me.” 

‘‘Oh, indeed! One of her tempers 
again, no doubt.” 

Miss Maurice had offended on so 
many minor points of etiquette lately, 
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that she was completely in disgrace with 
Mrs. Russell, who had felt it incumbent 
on her to administer some sharp lectures 
to the young lady on her “ fast” tenden- 
cies. The only result of the lecturing 
had been a long fit of sulkiness, and they 
naturally supposed it to be a return of 
the same complaint which kept her in 
her room now. 

“It struck me one day,” said Mrs. 
Russell—who, since the wedding-day of 
her daughter had been fixed, felt herself 
released in a measure from keeping watch 
over her behaviour to M. Raymond, and 
therefore at liberty to observe what was 
going on around her—“ it struck me one 
day that Juliawas making a set at Harry. 
It was so absurd, that I can’t tell how 
I should have thought it. Harry must 
be years younger than Julia; still, the 
idea having once entered my head, I 
shall not feel quite comfortable till I 
have got rid of her.” 

“You need not feel uncomfortable, 
Mamma,” said Estelle, who felt that 
silence was no longer binding as to the 
bare fact of Julia’s engagement, since 
her mother’s fears had been roused re- 
garding Harry. 

“She is engaged to a sort of cousin 
in India. But you must not say a 
word, for she keeps it quite a secret ; 
even Admiral and Mra. Maurice do not 
know it,” 

Mrs. Russell’s face was astudy. “I 
never heard of anything so improper, so 
shocking,” she cried; “never! She is 
the most headstrong, unfeminine, ill- 
conditioned young woman I ever met 
with. If I am detained here after the 
wedding, I declare that I will send her 
back to England with Mathurine. I 
wonder what the world is coming to! 
In my day, an English girl was the type 
of modesty and refinement. Now, any 
vulgarity, any impudence in either dress 
or action, is practised with impunity, as 
long as it attracts men’s attention. All 
reticence, all refinement, is scouted and 
cast aside as old-fashioned.” 

This was a re-echoing of Mrs. Russell’s 
last lecture to Julia. There lived at the 
Hétel Lauzun an old, yellow, dried-up 
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Onememorable and never-to-be-forgottcn 
evening, Julia, when taken there by 
Mrs. Russell, had actually dared to ab- 
sent herself ‘from that lady’s side, and 
to walk about the rooms chaperoned by 
Harry. In fact, she had studiously 
kept aloof from Mrs. Russell until the 
carriage was announced, when she made 
her appearance, and loudly proclaimed, 
in the hearing of some French gentle- 
men who understood English, that she 
had had a “jolly lark!” Mrs. Russell 
never forgot nor forgave that speech. 
What would she have said had she been 
told of the balcony scenes which took 
place under her very nose ? 

“Tf every mother had such a good 
child as you ” As Mrs. Russell 
said this she crossed the room to em- 
brace Estelle, but stopped half-way, in 
front of her writing-table, on which lay 
a large official-looking letter. ‘ How is 
it I was not told of this?” she asked, 
with some annoyance. 

“Told of what, Mamma?” asked 
Estelle, 

“Why, that here is a letter for Harry 
from the Admiralty ! What can all the 
servants be about? Where is Harry ?” 

“I have not seen him since dinner.” 

Mrs. Russell rang the bell sharply. 
Jean-Marie appeared with the tea-tray, 
and was immediately reproved for his 
carelessness in saying nothing of the 
letter. And where was Monsieur 3 

Jean-Marie explained that Monsieur 
Henri was gone to the opera, and that 
he had placed the letter where he would 
be sure to see it when he came back. 

*“Gone to the opera, to-night of all 
nights!’’ Mrs, Russell exclaimed in great 
vexation. “Estelle, what is the opera 
to-night ? ” 

Estelle thought it was the Sonnam- 
bula. 

Then he would be sure to stay to 
the end, Mrs. Russell said, and Jean- 
Marie must go immediately, and tell him 
that an important English letter had 
arrived. She scribbled on a card, “A 
letter from the Admiralty,” and Jean- 
Marie took it, and departed. 

“Tt must be an appointment,” said 
Estelle, turning the letter over. ' 





“Of course. He will just catch the 
early train from Bordeaux if he takes 
the night diligence. I must send, and 
take a place instantly.” 

Julia and her sulkiness were entirely 
forgotten by Mrs. Russell. She and 
Estelle sat down to the tea-table, full of 
speculation as to the station to which 
Harry might be sent, and expecting his 
return every moment, for the theatre 
was at no great distance. But if they 
had forgotten Julia, Mathurine had not. 
Mathurine had been to listen at her 
bedroom-door three or four times during 
that evening. At first, the complete 
silence had convinced her that Made- 
moiselle Julia was asleep, and, conse- 
quently, not concocting any mischief. 
Now, however, the continued silence 
alarmed instead of reassuring her, and 
she went to communicate her uneasiness 
to Mrs. Russell. Mademoiselle might 
be ill. 

Mrs. Russell laughed at Mathurine’s 
alarm. “I don’t believe that she is ill, 
or that she has anything the matter with 
her, except a fit of bad temper.” 

“It is true,” said Mathurine, “ that 
the young lady has a temper, but 
still——_” 

‘‘She may stay where she is till to- 
morrow morning,” said Mrs. Russell. 
‘‘She is never so pleased as when people 
are making a fuss about her, and I am 
determined there shall be no fuss made.” 

‘But, Mamma,” said Estelle, “she 
might be ill, as Mathurine says. Do let 
me go and speak to her. Perhaps she 
will answer me now.” 

She darted off, followed by Mathurine 
at a soberer pace. But she returned 
presently, looking frightened. 

“We can get no answer from her 
by knocking, and we have listened, 
and there is the most absolute stillness 
in her room. Mamma, suppose any- 
thing should have happened to her— 
suppose 2 

‘‘Yes, indeed,” Mathurine interrupted 
bluntly. ‘Suppose she should be dead !” 

“ Dead ! what nonsense!” was Mrs. 
Russell’s exclamation. Nevertheless 
she rose and crossed the gallery which 
led to Julia’s room. She knocked at 
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the door and called her, but there was 
of course no reply. She began to feel 
uneasy when she found that Julia was 
as deaf to her voice as she had been to 
Estelle’s and Mathurine’s. 

“Tt is as I said, Madame sees,” said 
Mathurine, coming forward and knock- 
ing again. By this time Lisette and 
the rest of the servants had descended 
from the kitchen, and every one of 
them tried her knuckles on the door 
with equal success. 

‘‘She surely must be dead,’ said 
Estelle, trembling all over. 

“ Poor heretic!” the servants whis- 
pered, crossing themselves, and shrug- 
ging their shoulders significantly. Lisette 
pulled out a rosary from her pocket, and 
began telling her beads very fast. 

‘‘Send for the porter, and let him 
break open the door,” said Mrs. Russell. 

“Stop, Madame; pray try if there be 
a key that will fit the lock first,” said 
Mathurine. Then in a whisper, ‘ For 
Heaven’s sake let us avoid scandal, if 
possible.” 

“Scandal! What do you mean?” 

“‘ Madame ” Mathurine dared not 
hint at what she meant, Mrs. Russell’s 
look was so terribly stern. 

‘‘ Madame,” cried Jean-Marie, hurry- 
ing upstairs, “I have been all over the 
town looking for Monsieur, but can find 
him nowhere. The box-keeper at the 
theatre, who knows Monsieur perfectly 
well, declares that he must have seen 
him had he either passed in or out of 
the house this evening. Is there any 
other place where he may be found ?” 

An awful suspicion entered Mrs, 
Russell’s mind. 

“‘ Jean-Marie,” she said, “ I wish that 
door forced open instantly. Only do it 
with as little noise as you can. We 
are afraid something has befallen Made- 
moiselle Julia.” 

‘Shall I run round to the locksmith 
and get a false key?” asked Jean-Marie. 
‘No; no delay. Break it open.” 

Jean-Marie got his tools, and Mrs. 
Russell leaned against the wall, with her 
eyes fixed on the door, regardless of the 
hammering, The servants put their 
hands over their ears, grimacing and 
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whispering to each other. The porter’s 
wife and children stood peeping at the 
gallery opposite, brimful of curiosity, 

“There you are!” said Jean-Marie 
at last. The door was open, and Mrs. 
Russell walked in majestically. 

“Julia, what can you mean by this 
?” she stopped short. The room 
was empty. 

The servants rushed in. There was 
one instant’s speechless consternation, 
followed by a deafening uproar. 

* She is gone !” the women shrieked. 
“ Bon Diew ! who ever heard of such a 
thing? Bonne Sainte Vierge/ where 
can she be? J'tit Jésus, did you ever?” 

““ Sa-pr-r-r-r-rstt /” issued from old 
Jean-Marie’s lips, like the roll of a drum. 
* Who would have thought it possible? 
Lichtr-r-re /” 

* Ah, but just look to Madame,” cried 
one. ‘“ Madame is going to faint! 
Look! She is as white as a ghost !” 

‘Who said I was going to faint?” 
asked Mrs. Russell, with a haughty 
look at the ill-advised speaker. ‘ Ma- 
thurine, see that no one enters the room 
before Jean-Marie has replaced the lock. 
When that is done, you will bring me 
the key. You can go back to your 
work,” she said, addressing the women 
servants, who dispersed accordingly with 
some disappointment. They expected 
to have had a good gossip, about Made- 
moiselle’s mysterious disappearance, with 
the porter and his wife. Mrs. Russell 
saw them clear off, and then, with a 
strict charge to Mathurine to keep watch 
over the room, she returned to the draw- 
ing-room with Estelle. 

“Bolt the doors, child,” she said, 
letting herself fall into the nearest seat. 
‘What nonsense were you telling me 
about Julia’s being engaged? She has 
gone off with Harry !” 

“ But she did tell me she was en- 
gaged ; she told me a great deal about 
it,” said Estelle. 

‘She must have told you, to throw 
dust into your eyes. As for me, I have 
been blind all along, shamefully blind. 
Now I think of it, I see a thousand 
little trifles which ought to have warned 
me. Mark my words, ier — that 
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woman will come to no good. But I 
will frustrate her wicked plan if it be 
possible,” said Mrs. Russell, rising and 
going to her writing-table. 

“What are you going to do, Mamma ? 
Can I not do it for you?—you are 
shaking all over,” said Estelle. 

““ No, my dear; no one can do this 
except myself.” She scribbled a hasty 
note to the Baron de Luzarches, as 
follows : 

“My pear Baron,—I am in great 
distress and alarm about my eldest son. 
I want your help, and rely upon your 
friendship, which I feel sure will 
prompt you to come to me imme- 
diately.” 

This note she sealed, and then de- 
sired Estelle to ring for Jean-Marie. 
‘“Unbolt the doors, and sit down at the 
piano and play something—no matter 
what,” she said ; “it will be better for 
us not to appear upset.” a 

Jean-Marie wondered somewhat to 
hear the sound of music when he en- 
tered, and to see his mistress reclining 
in her accustomed low chair, apparently 
absorbed in listening. 

‘‘ Jean-Marie, Iam so sorry to have to 
send you out again after your race round 
the town in search of Monsieur. I want 
to send a note to Monsieur de Luzarches, 
but you must take a cab from the nearest 
stand ; I cannot have you walking that 
distance to-night.” 

Madame was too good, Jean-Marie 
said. He would run day and night on 
Madame’s errands with only too much 
pleasure : nevertheless, being not quite 
so young as he had been, he would 
avail himself of her graciousness, and 
take a cab. 

“And as you come back, order a 
carriage with post-horses from the 
Hotel du Midi; and see them put in 
yourself.” 

‘* You are going after them ?” inquired 
Estelle. “But how can you know the 
route they have taken?” 

*‘T do not know, but I can guess. I 
guess that they have taken the road to 
Auch, and that they intend going to 
Pau. And I intend to follow and bring 
her back, and send Harry to England. 


He cannot hesitate when he sees the 
Admiralty letter.” 

“The wedding will be put off, I sup- 
pose,” said Estelle quietly. 

“The wedding! And the contract is 
to be signed to-morrow, and there are 


, people coming!” cried Mrs. Russell, 


wringing her hands in genuine despair. 
“What can I do?” she exclaimed, pacing 
up and down. ‘ What will the Mon- 
taigus say? Oh, that my house should 
be the scene of sucha scandal! Never, 
never will I receive that wicked young 
woman as my daughter. If Harry can 
be so miserably weak as to be lured into 
marrying her, he must take the conse- 
quences.” 

‘‘ They will not find it very easy to get 
married,” said Estelle. “I happened to 
open an old book in the library the 
other day, when I was making a new 
book-list, and I read something about 
marriages between British subjects in 
France. As well as I remember, it was 
by no means such an expeditious affair 
to get married abroad.” 

“Get the book directly, and show me 
what you read,” said her mother. 

Estelle fetched the book, and read 
as follows :—“‘ A marriage in a foreign 
country between British subjects is valid 
in England either when it has been 
solemnized in the house or chapel of the 
British Ambassador by a minister of the 
Church of England; or, as a general 
rule, when the parties have married in 
the form established in the country in 
which the marriage is celebrated, and it 
is valid by the laws of that country. Or, 
lastly, since the recent statute of 12 
and 13 Vic. chap. 68, when the mar- 
riage has been celebrated before a British 
Consul who has been duly authorized 
for that purpose. or a marriage in the 
Ambassador’s house or chapel, no notice 
or previous residence is necessary. The 
parties intending to marry in the city 
(Paris) are required to make oath or 
declaration before the Consul to the 
effect that they are of age, or that the 
proper consent has been obtained, and 
that there is no lawful impediment to 
the marriage. A fee of 20s. is paid for 
the office in London in which the 
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register- book of these marriages is 
kept.’” 

‘‘That’s not it,” said Mrs. Russell. 
“That only holds good for Paris. Dear, 
dear, how the time flies! I shall have 
to set off alone e 

“Wait, Mamma, there is something 
more. 

“‘«To marry at a British Consulate in 
France both parties must have dwelt 
within its district not less than one 
calendar month next preceding when 
notice is given by one of them to the 
Consul of the intended marriage. 

“<< A copy of the notice is suspended at 
the Consulate. 

**¢The Consul may grant a licence for 
the marriage. 

“‘¢ When the marriage is by licence, 
both parties have to make oath or declare 
that there is no impediment to marriage, 
and that both of them have had for one 
calendar month previously their usual 
place of abode within the district of the 
Consul, and that the proper consent has 
been obtained wn case of either of them 
being a minor a 

“That's it!” cried Mrs. Russell. “She 
can’t marry him; she will have to come 
back as she went—Julia Maurice. Julia 
Maurice, with a character destroyed for 
ever. She Jaid a snare for my son, and 
she is caught in it herself. Caught; 
caught,” she repeated, pacing up and 
down, “in her own toils. She may call 
herself any age she pleases, you know,” 
she said, stopping and addressing Estelle, 
“but Harry is not twenty-one, so the 
Consul dare not marry them. I might 
save myself the fatigue of the journey, 
and wait till they come back, for come 
back they must.” And Mrs. Russell 
laughed at the idea of Julia’s discomfiture. 

“Oh, Mamma, but you surely will go 
for her and bring her back, else she will 
die of shame,” said Estelle, blushing at 
the bare thought of the mortification in 
store for Julia. 

“ Die of shame? I should just like to 

see her!” 
— © But how people will talk if both 
she and Harry are absent at the wed- 
ding ;—and if you don’t overtake them 
now——” 
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“That is true. People will talk, in- 
deed, and when once they begin there is 
no knowing what may not be said. They 
may even blame me, and for your sake, 
my dear child, I must keep free from 
blame. If Monsieur de Luzarches is not 
come when the carriage drives up, I 
shall not wait for him, for every moment 
is precious. [ wonder whether Jean- 
Marie found him at home or not?” 

The question was answered by M. de 
Luzarches himself, who, having so far 
forgotten his age and dignity as to run 
upstairs, now halted, panting, on the 
threshold. 

“‘ My dear friend,” cried Mrs. Russell, 
running to him, “come and sit down. 
This is truly kind.” And then she ex- 
plained her need of him in a few words, 
and those few as biting as possible. 

“JT see; I understand perfectly,” said 
the old gentleman when she had finished. 
‘‘ My dear Madame, how ever came you 
to trust eyes like those, for one instant?” 

‘“‘ Kyes like what?” asked Mrs, Russell 
impatiently. . 

“Why, like Mademoiselle Julic’s, to 
be sure. And not only eyes, but mouth, 
nose, physiognomy tz toto. If you had 
deigned to ask my opinion—well, well, 
you will know better another time. Fz- 
perientid docet. Now let me think.” 
The Baron relapsed into a meditative 
silence for exactly two minutes, at the 
end of which he looked up, shook his 
head, and said, half aloud, “ After all, do 
you know, the situation strikes me as 
being extremely comical.” 

“Oh, Baron, pray don’t look on the 
comical side of the matter now,” im- 
plored Estelle. 

The Baron blew a kiss at her, sat still 
till carriage-wheels were heard in the 
court below, and then jumped up. ‘“Ma- 
dame, I have a happy thought. Let 
us drive to the police-office the first 
thing.” 

“The police-office!” Mrs. “Russell 
exclaimed aghast. “My dear friend, 
consider a little before you go there. 
For all our sakes, consider the publicity. 
As it is, there will be quite enough of 
that, I fear.” 

“ You neither understand me, nor our 
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French police. You are not in England, 
where everything that goes on at the 
police-office gets put into the papers. 
This is what I intend doing. I intend 
to give a full description of our run- 
aways, and request the superintendent 
to telegraph to Auch to the authorities 
there, with a full personal description: it 
will of course be impossible for them to 
escape the notice of the gendarmes at 
the posting-houses and diligence offices. 
So that, if they really are on their way 
to Auch, we may safely count upon their 
being detained till you and I get there. 
Now let me tell you, that no work is 
done so silently as the work you put 
into the hands of the police,” said M. de 
Luzarches in conclusion. 

‘“But what pretext will the police 
have for taking them into custody ?” 

“Trust the police for finding a pre- 
text,” said the Baron. “They will ask to 
look at their passports. Ten to one but 
they have forgotten them. If they have 
not, the police may pretend something 
- 1s wanting—anything.” 

‘“‘ Baron, I can only put myself into 
your hands entirely,” said Mrs. Russcll. 
Then she turned to give some last di- 
rections to Estelle. ‘See that the rooms 
are prepared as I intended for to-morrow 
evening, and that the things are ordered, 
the ices and all the rest of it. And do 
not let the servants be running all over 
the town gossiping, instead of attending 
to their work. If visitors come, the 
answer is to be that Madame is not visi- 
ble. You will see nobody, of course.” 

A very few moments brought the two 
travellers to the police-oflice. M. de 
Luzarches entered; Mrs. Russell sat as 
far back in the carriage as possible, and 
drew down her veil, ashamed of being 
recognised by the respectable-looking 
gendarmes and sergents de ville, of 


whom three or four were lounging about 
the door, off duty. 

‘“ Before long,” said M. de Luzarches, 
as he reseated himsclf, ‘‘our message 
will be on its way to Auch. The Porte 
St. Cyprien, postilion.”” And away they 
clattered over the rough stoncs. 

“How luckily it happens that my 
wife is away just now,” said the Baron 
as soon as the ill-paved faubourg St. 
Cyprien was passed, and they were fairly 
on the road to Auch. 

“ Why is it lucky? She will be home 
to-morrow.” 

‘So may we. If she were at home 
now, she would certainly take it into 
her wise head that in a fit of Anglo- 
mania I had eloped with you, and then 
there would be carriage number three 
tearing up the road to Auch.” 

‘She is welcome to come after us, I 
am sure,” said Mrs. Russell, laughing. 
“And now, Baron,” she continued, taking 
off her bonnet, “‘I am going to take a 
nap, and you had better follow my ex- 
ample. You will find plenty of wraps 
on the front seat.” 

“Behold the English customs,” thought 
the Baron, as he wrapped a shawl round 
his head. ‘Son runs away with young 
lady visitor. Mother of family runs after 
her offspring. Friend of the family ac- 
companies this distracted parent, stays 
away from home all night, catches his 
death of cold and rheumatism, and, to 
crown all, gets an awful blowing up 
from his wife as soon as he reappears at 
his own domicile. <A nice situation, 
upon my word of honour!” 

Here the Baron’s meditation broke 
off, and he closed his eyes. Ten minutes 
after he was snoring so loud as to wake 
Mrs. Russell. 


To be continued. 
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CAPTAIN GEORGE AND THE LITTLE MAID. 


BY MARY 


CHAPTER V. 


tT was detained in the parish for two or 
three hours; as soon as I could go home 
I did so, as fast as I could walk. I was 
longing to make up to poor George, if I 
might, for my shortcomings. I ran up 
stairs, through my sitting-room into my 
bed-room, but there stopped short, disap- 
pointed, and with a vague feeling of 
alarm. Both rooms were empty. The 
bed in which I had left George was 
made, the chamber neatly ordered ; he 
must have been gone some little time. 

“He has only gone home,” said I 
aloud, fain toreassure myself. But as I 
told myself this, which somehow I did 
not believe, I came back into my little 
parlour, and instantly perceived a certain 
white spot on the dark table-cloth. It 
was a letter directed to me in Georve’s 
round, clear schoolboy hand. I opened 
it quickly, and read what follows :— 


“‘ REVERENDSIR,—This isto inform you 
as I have took the papers, and am off. 
Dear sir, I return you my humble and 
hearty thanks for all kind favours, Sir, 
my trouble is too much for me, and I am 
feared for my poor head. If so be as 
you could have spoke a word of comfort 
or good advice, I am sure as you would; 
but, sir, I watched of your face as you 
was reading, and I saw as you could 
not speak it. Also I feel as my dread- 
ful violence must have worn out your 
kind patience. Sir, I ask your pardon 
humbly for all offences. Please to ex- 
cuse this bad writing.—I remain, 

‘Your affectionate Servant, 
“GEORGE Forp. 

“P.S.—Sir, my heart is broke, and 

I am feared for my head.” 


As I slowly refolded his letter and 
put it in my pocket, the piteous post- 
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script seemed to ring in my ears like 
the touching cry of some hurt creature. 
IT hardly knew why I felt so much 
alarmed, not recognising yet what I 
feared, but a great anxiety and dread 
oppressed me. I tried in vain to occupy 
myself; George and George’s letter 
haunted and hindered me, At last in 
the afternoon I yielded to a sudden 
impulse, ran down stairs, and set off 
walking briskly towards Corner Farm. 

I took a short way by deep hollow 
lanes and open hilly fields. It was, I 
recollect, a sunshiny afternoon, the last 
of September. Gusts of chill wind sent 
a few yellow leaves fluttering down from 
the hedgerow elms, but there was little 
sign besides that summer was over. 

The last stile I crossed led down a 
bank, by some rough stone steps, into 
a lane, and was exactly opposite the 
garden gate of Corner Farm. 

The house stood sideways to this 
lane ; the farmyard was behind, and 
opened into a byroad which ran at the 
back of the dwelling: hence its name. 

Old Mrs, Ford was in the little garden 
plot, still gay with common flowers. 
She was crossing it from the kitchen 
garden, which was divided from it on 
two sides by a privet hedge overhung 
by heavy-laden apple boughs. 

She had her apron full of quarrenders, 
those sweet, smooth-checked, crimson 
apples, pink to the core, which are, I 
think, the first that ripen in apple- 
bearing Westshire. 

Mrs. Ford, in her tidy mourning, was 
a handsome, clean-skinned old woman 
to look upon. She must have been, in 
her time, one of those delicately comely 
Westshire lasses that seem to blossom 
pink and white in that soft air, Just like 
the apple flowers. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Ford,” quoth I, 
over the gate ; “is George come home?” 
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“ Yes, sure, sir,” said she, to my un- 
speakable relief, ‘‘and bad he du look. 
But come in, do ’ee come in.” And she 
hastened to unlatch the gate. 

“TI return you many thanks, sir, for 
looking after my poor boy last night,” 
the old lady went on, as we walked to 
the house porch. ‘Father and me we 
wish as he would harken to friends as 
has his good at heart, and give over 
frettin’—goin’ avin the Lord, / calls it— 
and so I tells un; and how as all on 
us has our losses and our crosses, and 
our upandowns,” 

“Shall I find George in the kitchen, 
Mrs. Ford?” I asked, as I walked into 
the house ; “I want particularly to see 
him.” 

“He baint to home, sir. He have 
gone out for a walk, and have took the 
little maid along with him. But do ’ee 
step into the parlour and set down, and 
take a drop of cider. George, and father 
too, will come homelong to their teas 
afore you be rested.” 

So I went into the little parlour, the 
door of which Mrs. Ford held open. I 
sat down on a wide chintz-covered win- 
dow-seat ; purple spikes of the lavender 
bushes outside reached the window-sill ; 
throuzh the open lattice I could see the 
little flower-garden basking in the after- 
noon sun, and all astir with the tossed 
shadows of the apple branches on the 
west side. 

I enjoyed the shade and quiet after 
my sunny and windy walk. I had sel- 
dom been in this room before, and cast 
my eyes about me, as one does in an un- 
familiar chamber. On the walls there 
were the quaint old prints in black 
frames that one usually finds in such 
parlours. There was a highly-coloured 
drawing over the mantel-shelf, repre- 
senting a schooner in full sail over a 
very blue sea under a very blue sky, the 
work of an unsophisticated marine artist, 
whose name, “J. Butts,” figured below in 
rather smaller Indian-ink capitals than 
the name of the vessel—TZhe Lovely 
Polly, of course. 

Mrs. Ford coming in with a jug of 
cider and a glass, brought a small table, 
and set it by me at the window. As 
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she turned from performing this hos- 
pitable little act she started violently, 
and then burst into a treble shriek of 
dismay. 

“Why, whatever have gone of Polly’s 
pictur!” cried she, staring at a small 
empty frame which I had not noticed 
where it lay on a side-table, with the 
unfaiiing shells, green-baize Bible, and 
tea-caddy. I had been too rarely in this 
room to miss the portrait of Mes. George, 
which I now, however, seemed to recol- 
lect, vaguely, as a rather goud and toler- 
ably-done crayon likeness of the dead 
woman. 

“It was painted beautiful in forrin 
parts,” wailed Mrs. Ford. ‘And, oh, my 
patience, look’ee here, sir! did’ee ever 3” 

She had pounced on some torn pieces 
of paper thrown into the fireplace among 
the leaves of the green bough set there. 
They were the fragments of the portrait. 

“George must a’ lost his wits. He 
took and did this just now when he 
come in here till I fetched the little 
maid. I be feared for his poor head; I 
be indeed, sir,” added she, shaking her 
own, while she fitted together the torn 
pieces of the drawing in a mechanical 
hopeless way. 

Just poor George’s own words. But 
his mother naturally ascribed his un- 
reasonable act to quite a different im- 
pulse from that which I felt must have 
moved him. 

“Tf he couldn't abear to see her face 
he might a’ told me, and I'd a’ put un 
out of his sight, some place else,” said 
Mrs. Ford, crying a little, partly for her 
son, partly, perhaps, for the lost bit of 
ornamental furniture. 

‘‘When he come home,” she went on, 
““T found un with his head down on 
the kitchen table, a groanin’. I lays my 
hand on un, and I says to un solemn: 
‘George, ’m your mother,’ I says, ‘and 
it’s your dooty to mind me,’ I says. 
And I says, ‘George, you should be 
ashamed of yoursen to go agin the Lord, 
who have giv’ and who have took, and 
blessed be His name,’ I says. ‘And 
there’s the little maid as you have to do 
for, Isays. ‘And as for poor Polly, it’s a 
mercy as she 2s took, if so be you could 
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see the Lord init. Sick folks,’ I says, 
‘are no pleasure nit no profit to their- 
selves nit to nobody else,’ I says; ‘and 
the Lord knows as it’s best ag they 
should be took’... .” 


1 could not follow the worthy woman ; 


farther in her complacent report of the 
comforting kind of discourse she had 
bestowed on poor George. My thoughts 
were following another trail, and my 
anxiety to hear him coming had become 
painful and absorbing. 

But Mrs. Ford was neither unfeeling 
nor selfish. Uneducated people often 
misrepresent themselves, belie their own 
sentiments through sheer inability to 
express them distinctly. I believe that 
had George, or his father, or the little 
maid, or any of the few she loved, 
nay, any who needed her, fallen sick, 
Mrs. Ford would have nursed them un- 
weariedly, and been far enough from the 
stoicism of wishing them to be “took,” 
or the heartless piety of praying for that 
mercy. I believe that she had tried to 
be motherly to her son’s wife, and, had 
her kindliness been accepted, it might 
have flowered into affection, as practical 
kindliness is apt to do in a good soil. 
But, on the contrary, the sick woman 
had shrunk from her good offices, and 
from herself; and so affront had con- 
firmed a sort of antipathy. For the old 
woman had never liked her daughter- 
in-law; she had always grudged her 
George’s great love, of which his mother 
seemed instinctively to have judged her 
undeserving; and it aggravated the 
rough temper now, to see her poor son 
half crazed by grief (as she supposed) 
for the loss of one whom she considered 
as little worth regret. 

I stayed at the farm, or near it, as 
long as I could, trying to hope that 
George and the little maid would return. 
When the old farmer came in, his wife 
and he sat down in the kitchen, and 
did their eating and drinking heartily. 
They were not in the least alarmed or 
even surprised at their son’s absence. 
He and the little maid had just bided 
to tea at this neizhbour’s or that... . 
They knew nothing that should arouse 
anxicty about him, and that which I[ 
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knew I had not courage nor, indeed, the 
right to tell them. 

I went out, and walked up and down 
the lanes outside the garden gate: I 
tried to fancy that I expected to sec 
George and the child at every turn. 
But the sun set, and the warm glorious 
amber faded into white, died into grey ; 
and when the lanes grew black tunnels 
under the great elms, I went back to 
the house, and hastily bade the old 
folks good-bye. They came to the gate 
with me, cheerily answering for George's 
regrets, and promising for him that he 
should go down to me without fail to- 
morrow forenoon. Then I walked home 
through the gusty gliminering autumnal 
fields, and gloomy lanes, to the twink- 
ling-windowed little town ; horribly op- 
pressed by sad forebodings, and by 
self-accusations. 

The next forenoon brought me not 
George but his father, who was ushered 
into my parlour before I had quite 
done breakfast. It was as I foreboded : 
George and little Milly had not come 
back; and his parents were at last 
seriously alarmed. ‘The farmer, heated 
with his hasty walk, sat wiping his 
poor old furrowed brown forehead, and 
looked very helpless, perplexed, and 
forlorn. He stared at the carpet, or 
wistfully at me, and said very little, but 
the anxious quaver in his voice went for 
more than his words. 

“Whatever should he du? What 
did J think now as George wur after? 
His old woman she would have it as 
George wur mazed wi’ grief, like, and 
had drownded hisself and the little maid 
in the say—off the clifts or someways : 
but surelie no sich a maggot war in hus 
thoughts, nit mine neither, now wur it 
then?” What could I do, or say, but 
refrain from all hint of that secret which 
weighted my own fears for George even 
more heavily, and utter what I could of 
hearty sympathy ? 

Just then, as the old man sat by my 
open window, the mail-cart from Toxeter 
rattled up the little street, and stopped 
at the post office next door. The driver, 
a townsman, looking up, saw Ford, and 
at once cried out: 
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“ Morning, Farmer! I say, what be 
George up tu?” 

“George!” cried the poor old fellow, 
tremulously, and leaning out of the win- 
dow ; “‘ what do ’ee know of George?” 

Not much, yet much: it was soon 
told. Last evening Joe Wakeham, the 
mail-cart river, had seen George, carrying 
the little maid, go into the station at 
Toxeter, the station of the London line. 
That was literally all. Wakeham had 
not been near enough to speak to 
George ; and whether he had gone by 
any train anywhere, or whether he had 
other business at the station, was simply 
what Wakeham, being a gossiping fel- 
low, had asked old Ford, in order to 
satisfy his own idle curiosity. 

But when the farmer drew in his 
head and turned to me again, with a 
look of relief, though of more perplexity 
than ever, I had at last something to 
say to him. I had taken a resolution 
almost as soon as I heard what Wake- 
ham reported. I felt but too sure that 
George was gone to London, and I was 
terribly afraid that I knew what he 
sought there. I asked Ford to tell me 
where Georye would be likely to put 
up in town; and I wrote down the 
address of the house Captain Way had 
always used: it was somewhere in 
Rotherhithe. I also got from Ford the 
address of The Lovely Polly's co-owners ; 
George had still a share in that 
schooner, inherited from his wife. 
Then I told the farmer I was going 
up to London that day, should seek out 
his son, try to bring him back, and do 
my best and utmost to serve him. 

I almost turned the old man out of 
my room in my pain at his thanks. I 
knew that I was fulfilling but too tardily 
my neglected duty to his poor son; 
and that which I should have freely 
done out of my heart for him, I was 
simply obliged to do out of my con- 
science. 

When the farmer was gone home, to 
cheer up his old woman a little, with 
the scanty news and hope he could 
take her, I set off to the Vicarage to ob- 
tain leave of absence. I knew I could 
de; end on a brother parson (the doctor’s 
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nephew, then on a visit to my friend 
Wilson) to take my duty at Troutle- 
mouth. 

In a couple of hours I was off: the 
Vicar happened to be driving into 
Toxeter, and good-naturedly gave me a 
lift to the station. By three o’clock I 
was in the train for London. Then 
I arranged with myself exactly what I 
would do when I got there. I knew 
now what I feared, I hardly dared hope 
that I might prevent it, but I was cer- 
tain that I must do my best to try. 

I determined not to seek George first, 
but Mr. Matfrice O’Neil, whose address 
in Grosvenor Place I was acquainted 
with. It seemed unlikely that he would 
be in town at this season; my best 
hope was to find the house shut up. 
But if not, if this man were within my 
reach, I would tell him that George 
Ford had become aware of his enormous 
wrongs, and that the knowledge had 
made him half mad and dangerous. I 
would say, plainly, that I believed he 
had come to London in the state of 
mind I described, bringing the little 
innocent, his wife's child, and bent on 


. some scheme of revenge. Then I would 


—yes, I would entreat this man to go 
out of George’s way until, through time 
and good influences, the poor fellow 
should become his God-fearing better 
self avain. Yes, for George’s sake [ 
would entreat, for God’s sake I would 
command, Mr. O’Neil to do all he 
now could to atone to George— keep 
him innocent through his great misery. 

Then I would go away to George’s 
haunts by the river side, and try to 
recover that influence over him which I 
had lost by my cowardly shrinking 
from opportunity. God helping, I 
would do this with my might; God 
helping, I would save my poor George's 
soul alive. 

Ah me! If all the touching appeals 
that are prepared for occasions that 
never come ; poor magnanimous phrases 
never to dum!founder, or to conquer ; 
lightning rejoinders that are after- 
thoughts; right things never said at the 
right time, or at all; infallible argu- 
ments always occurring too late — ah 
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me! if all this eloquence that is only 
poured forth in the silent senate of 
thoucht could be written in a book,— 
a book modelled on the “ Polite Letter 
Writer,” issued in a monthly series, to 
which all the world should be invited 
to contribute their unspoken speeches ! 
What an amount of sublime sentiment, 
noble indignation, two-edged sarcasm, 
and sledze-hammer logic, would be thus 
preserved ! 


When I arrived at the terminus, it 
was nearly nine o'clock. However, 
late as it was, I determined to go to 
Grosvenor Place. Les convenances had 
nothing to do with my errand there; I 
did not seek Mr. O'Neil as a polite 
visitor simpering apologies for intrusion. 
Time pressed, George had been many 
hours in town already, and even now— 
but [dared not face the probability that 
T was too late. Alas, in twenty minutes 
I had to face the fact! I was too late. 

There was a crowd in Grosvenor 
Place ; and my cab stopped at the edye 
of it. 

“Something up,” said the cabman. 

I got ont; I saw a policeman, and 
spoke hurriedly to him. 

“Anything the matter?” 

“Murder,” said he, serenely. “Gentle- 
man shot.” Then I heard him call out, 
“Make way! make way! here's a party 
took poorly e 

The good-natured wooden fellow 
helped me to a doorstep, and seated 
me there, clearing away the rabble 
about me with both his arms, 
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I soon heard the worst that I had to 
hear, from my friendly policeman, who, 
however, had not witnessed the tragedy 
he reported. Just after dusk a young 
seafaring sort of man had been seen 
hanging about Grosvenor Place. About 
seven o'clock an Irish gentleman who 
lived there, one Mr. Maurice O'Neil, 
had entered at the Piccadilly end. The 
man, who was then standing still, a good 
way farther down, instantly ran forward 
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and came up with Mr. O’Neil on his 
door-step just as the door was opened. 
In another moment Mr. O'Neil was shot 
—the man putting a pistol to his breast. 
The servant who was at the door heard 
the man say two or three words as he 
fired, but was too bewildered with horror 
to notice what they were. His master 
groaned once and fell against him. Then 
his fellow-servants hurried up, and pas- 
sengers on the pavement stopped ; among 
them the murderer was seized, and held 
until the police arrived. They took him 
off at once to the station. The man made 
no resistance, and no attempt to get away, 
but “ kept smiling foolish-like.” 

“That will be his dodge, you may 
depend,” said the policeman. “ He'll 
sham silly.” Of course, a crowd soon 
collected in the place, and remained 
there an hour or two, although it had 
nothing to stare at but the outside of 
the house, inside which lay that appe- 
tizing horror—a murdered man. 

My policeman could not tell me if 
Mr. O’ Neil was dead: “thought it likely ; 
had heard as his poor lady was quiet 
over it ; but his mother took on dread- 
ful, like a mad woman—so he heard one 
of the servants say over the airy rails to 
& person as she knew in the crowd.” 

“‘ Tlis mother ! was she there in that 
house ?” 

* Yes, and his father too; I see them 
come tearlug up ina carriage an hour 
ago... .” ) 

His mother was there! alas, poor 
wicked mother ! 

Then I stood and thought a moment : 
yet I believe it was rather on impulse 
than reflection that I did what I next 
did. I went to the door of that house, 
and softly rang the bell. It was in- 
stantly opened by a servant, who must 
have been close to it. I first whispered 
an inquiry, to which he replied that his 
master was alive still; and then I de- 
sired him to take my card to Mr. O’Neil, 
the father of the wounded man, having 
written a few words in pencil under my 
name: ‘‘ Pray see me on a matter of life 
and death.” 

At the moment, I could hardly think 
calmly enough to consider the likelihood 
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of my request being treated as imper- 
tinent and untimely, or I might have 
been surprised when the servant, return- 
ing, civilly asked me to come in. 

I was shown into a small sitting-room 
at the back of the house, and found 
there a tall, handsome old man, whom 
I had seen once or twice at Troutle- 
mouth, and whom I recognised as Mr. 
O'Neil. Meeting me very courteously 
near the door, he begged me to come in 
and to sit down..- 

And then, when I did so, I felt almost 
confounded at the position in which I 
had placed myself. The old man waited 
some moments, leaning towards me from 
his own chair, and presently said in 
sweet, rich, Irish voice: 

“A friend of my poor son’s, I pre- 
sume? Take your own time, sir; you 
are agitated, I see.” 

Then I took my courage in my two 
hands, asked God’s help, gathered 
strength from my heart and my con- 
science, and told Maurice O’Neil’s father 
all that dismal and fatal secret which I 
knew: told him of his son’s crime which 
had made George Ford a criminal, and 
two families desolate. 

The old man sat listening attentively ; 
his arms on the arms of his chair, his 
white head sunk a little on his breast. 
As for me, my voice was often half 
strangled by pity and grief .... but I 
struggled on to the end. Then there 
was a little silence, and then Mr. O’Neil 
raised his head and looked at me,—in- 
quiringly, I thought, and I answered 
the thought. 

“TI believe, sir,” said I, “that when I 
intruded on your sorrow to-night I acted 
on an impulse. I felt impelled to appeal 
to your sense of justice in behalf of poor 
George Ford. His misery has made 
him mad; his madness has made him a 
murderer; and, God pardon me, I am 
not guiltless in the matter. George 
loved me ; he looked to me as his cler- 
gyman for a word in season, for comfort, 
for counsel . . . and I shrank weakly 
from my duty when I should have 
prayed for strength to do it.... He 
asked me for bread, and I gave him a 
stone... . I saw him sinking in deep 
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waters, and withheld my hand from my 
brother. In that bitter hour of tempta- 
tion to which I left him his heart broke, 
his reason gave way.... Ah, sir! read 
his own words,” 

I had poor Georve’s sad little letter in 
my pocket, and I now laid it before Mr. 
O'Neil. I could articulate no longer ; 
I should have ‘burst out weeping had I 
not fought hard, and in silence,.with my 
anguish. 

Mr. O'Neil was quite silent also, but 
his self-command was perfect. He read 
George Ford’s touching words very 
slowly, then folded up the letter and 
gave it back to me. 

‘A sad letter,” said he then, slowly. 
“Sir, you have told me an awful story ; 
awful for me to hear, at such a time 
especially. But the most awful thing 
of all is, that my son has made this man 
a murderer who can hardly be saved 
from the gallows.” ~ 

He spoke out plainly and sternly, not 
with harshness, but sternly as facing the 
situation. I said I believed George 
Ford no longer in possession of his 
reason, when he came up to London; 
when he committed the crime; or now. 
At least, that plea need not, I urged, be 
opposed when put in. 

Just then there was a child’s voice 
outside the door; and at that moment, 
for the first time since I had heard the 
terrible news, I remembered poor little 
Milly. That is, I for the first time re- 
membered her to wonder what had be- 
come of her. The poor little maid !— 
what had George done with the poor 
little maid ? 

This sudden anxious thought seemed 
to possess me just while the door was 
being opened. Then a lady entered 
with a very little girl clinging to her 
skirts, and came up to the table, bowing 
to me as I rose. 

“Maurice is a little easier,” said she 
to the old gentleman; “and Mrs. O'Neil 
is asleep at last. I thought I would 
come and tell you myself.” 

I at once perceived that this lady 
must be Mrs. Maurice O'Neil. A mid- 
dle-aged woman, dark and plain, with 
a countenance that was gloomy rather 
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than grieving, I fancied; a face of strong 
passion, but not an evil face. There 
was even some travic grandeur in the 
unbeautiful head with its solemn sunken 
eyes. Mr. O’Neil looked at her stead- 
fastly, then, on a sudden, rose up and 
said to me: 

“Tt is best that this lady, Mrs. Mau- 
rice O’Neil,” naming us to each other, 
“should know all. I believe it is best 
that I should tell her. Excuse me for 
ten minutes, sir, and be so very kind as 
to remain till we come back to you.” 

Then he and his daughter-in-law and 
the little girl went out of the room and 
left me alone. I was startled, but I 
told myself that Mr. O’Neil must know 
the lady he had to deal with; and then 
my thoughts returned to poor little 
Milly. ... what had become of the little 
maid ? 

And while I wondered and conjec- 
tured painfully, the door which was 
ajar, was opened wider, and... I 
thought it was her little ghost! there 
etole in—there ran up to me with an 
“Oh!” of recognition and rapture—the 
Little Maid herself ! 

I took her on my knee, kissed her, 
and asked her how she came in that 
house. 

“‘ Daddy fetched I.” 

_ “Did Daddy bring you here, Milly?” 

“Tss. Daddy fetched I away from 
Granny's. I comed without my tea.” 

“ But did Daddy bring you to this 
house, Milly ?” 

“Tss. Daddy did: he putted Milly 
down tu the door, and runned away.” 

“ And what did Milly do then?” 

‘Milly cried bad, and bumped the 
door.” 

*« And did some one come to Milly ?” 

‘Iss; man comed and took Milly to 
the lady. lLady’s got a little maid, 
littler than Milly. Lady gived Milly 
cake.” 

At this point of our dialogue Mrs. 
Maurice O’Neil re-entered quite alone, 
and shut the door after her. She was 
very pale, and looked gloomier than 
ever. She came and seated herself 
where Mr. ©’Neil had sat; the room 
was rather dark, and she did not seem 
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till then to perceive Milly on my knee. 
She told her then without harshness to 
go away, and ask Mrs. Hill to put her 
to bed. The child, though wide awake, 
and evidently reluctant, went very obe- 
diently. Every glance and word of 
this quiet lady expressed extraordinary 
power. | 

Then she said, looking full in my 
face with those tragic eyes, but in a 
very calm manner: 

“I know now who that child is. I 
heard her crying at my door this 
ynorning, and sent a servant to bring 
her to me. She had this paper pinned 
to her frock.” 

Mrs. O'Neil gave me a paper that she 
held in her hand. George Ford had 
written these words on it, in a great, 
fierce, crazy scrawl : 

“ Millicent.” And under that, “ Vone 
of mine.” 

“‘T had some suspicion,” said Mrs. 
Maurice O'Neil, “of the fact, but not 
of the details. How should I have 
had any? I never, that I can recol- 
lect, heard the name of Mary Ford until 
I heard it from Mr. O'Neil just’ now. 
Having that general suspicion, however, 
I gave the child shelter. I imagined 
wrongly, that I might be saving it from 
a deserted and desperate mother, or 
from her pitiless relations; and con- 
sidered that to have it cared for was 
plainly a duty set before me. I should 
have said nothing to my husband about 
it. I gave the child into the charge of 
my housekeeper, who is careful and 
fond of children. Everything is in 
disorder here, or my child and this one 
would have been in bed long ago.” 

Then I said how uneasy I had been 
about poor little Milly, and how re- 
lieved to find her safe. But I could 
not speak very coherently. The lady’s 
wonderfully still manners, her cold ex- 
planation of her generous behaviour, the 
singularly composed avowal of her con- 
clusions regarding the child—even her 
strange, tragic, noble uncomeliness—af- 
fected me strongly. Presently she went 
on speaking, in the same perfectly un- 
impassioned tones, contrasted by those 
gloomily passionate and profound eyes. 
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“T have heard all, but I need say 
nothing to you except this. Rely upon 
my assurance, sir, that no consideration, 
NONE, Shall deprive George Ford of 
that chance of justice, and mercy, you 
came here this night to demand for 
him.” 

There she stopped, and remained s0 
long silent, that I at last perceived she 
meant to say no more. I got up, and, 
attempting some stupid apology for my 
intrusion—some broken expression of 
thanks, hopes, I know not what—was 
going. To my surprise, this unde- 
monstrative lady offered me her hand, 
thanked me for my visit, and asked for 
my address in London. I gave her 
that of a friend, and went out of the 
room. 

Next day all the morning papersrelated, 
cf course, the tragical history of a gentle- 
man shot on his own door-step. They 
made such a point of the locality of the 
crime, as almost to imply that its atro- 
city would have been less had Mr. O’ Neil 
been shot on somebody else’s threshold. 
They informed us that the assassin’s 
motives were “involved in mystery ;” 
that he had voluntarily and loudly de- 
clared, several times over, his name to 
be “ George Ford ;” and they added, “ It 
i3 said that when taken into custody 
he affected to be deranged.” The even- 
ing papers told a different story to their 
public; but long before they were 
printed I knew all that they could 
report. 

George had become very ill during 
the night at the station-house ; so very 
ill that all suspicion of “dodge” was 
dismissed from the astute police mind, 
and a doctor was sent for. Finally, 
George was taken to the infirmary of 
the house of detention, where brain- 
fever, unmistakeable and unshamable, 
set in. The evening papers announced, 
in beautiful periods, that it was now sup- 
posed the crime had been committed 
by the prisoner when insane, or on the 
verge of insanity, and possessed by some 
chimerical idea of wrong, suffered at the 
hands of the unfortunate gentleman who 
was the victim of his delusion. And 
they were happy to be able to report 
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that Mr. Maurice O'Neil was slightly 
better; the doctors in attendance even 
giving some hopes of his recovery. 

Many days afterwards, when Georze’s 
life was still in danger, Mr. O'Neil’s 
was pronounced safe. And when the 
peril to life ceased, George’s brain had 
still no health in it, for weeks that grew 
into months. 

Meanwhile, I was obliged to return to 
Troutlemouth, and my duties there. But 
until I left London, I called daily at 
George’s prison for tidings of him, and 
daily in Grosvenor Place to hear how 
the wounded man did. Often seeing 
Mr. O’Neil and his daughter-in-law to- 
gether, I perceived between these two 
the quiet signs of a most undemonstra- 
tive affection and sympathy. And I soon 
discovered that this affection, on one 
side and the other, twined itself about a 
certain grand integrity, which might be 
called the corner.stone of the character 
of each ; and that this sympathy silently 
daisied over, as it were, the griefs buried 
deep in both these reticent souls. 

Once I saw Mrs. O'Neil, the mother ; 
but she went out of the room very hastily, 
with an air of bitter resentment, as soon 
as I entered it. She wasa little, proud- 
looking woman, that might once have 
had a lovely Irish beauty. I believe 
that she connected me in some way 
with George Ford’s crime, knowing that I 
loved the man; and the sight of me was 
therefore odious to her. My conscience 
whispered that her wild injustice was, 
perhaps, nearer to simple justice than 
she herself could understand. 

Once, in Grosvenor Place, I had a 
long conversation with Mr. Grady, the 
Roman Catholic priest. He sought the 
occasion, to assure me, with painful 
earnestness, of his utter ignorance, until 
now, of that wicked secret which had at 
last been told him. Ilis eyes were full 
of tears, and so were mine, as I grasped 
his hand in answer to his “ pray believe 
me,” so touching from an old man toa 
young one. ‘The stern faithfulness of 
the good priest was indecd attested, 
and honoured, by the silence which all 
those guilty creatures had maintained 
towards him, their ordinary confessor. 
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Hardest of my duties while I remained 
in London, was the letter I had to write 
to George’s parents the day after my 
arrival. I hoped that what I wrote 
mivht be the first warning of their 
trouble which reached them. The press 
took a view of the matter which would 
be, on the whole, the least painful one 
possible to the poor old folks. I there- 
fore sent them a morning and evening 
journal, and took care not to disturb 
their simple faith in what was “on the 
papers.” I thought the whole truth at 
once would be a heavier blow than they 
need have to bear. Afterwards I con- 
sulted Mr. O’Neil and his daughter-in- 
law, and they agreed with me that it 
was right to leave the secret of the past 
in George’s keeping as far as possible. 
If he died, deprived of his reason, it 
micht be best that the secret should die 
with him, for the sake, not of the 
guilty, but of the innocent—the little 
maid especially. If he recovered, and 
the revelation became anyhow inevi- 
table, or if George himself chose that 
his parents should be told the whole 
truth, it would always be soon enough. 

And the little maid! What was to 
be done with her? This question arose 
at the first of those Grosvenor Place 
conferences, and I fancied it was 
answered when I proposed to carry her 
back with me to the farm. Mrs. 
Maurice O'Neil thought not. She 
wished to take charge of Milly, and 
undertook that she should be happily 
placed in the family of an old servant, 
living in a healthy London suburb. 
She gently maintained that it would be 
the best present arrangement at all 
events, until the future looked less un- 
certain, ooth as to events and reve- 
lations. 

I suppose that this quiet lady’s 
decisions were very generally adopted 
as final by those about her. Yet one’s 
faith in her was so entirely reasonable, 
that nobody felt put down and ridden 
over in accepting her fiat. 

I went to wish Milly good-bye in 
her new home. That loveable, merry 
little soul, her quaint Westshire tongue 
and ways, amused the kind Cockney 
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family, and she was a pet among them 
already. 

When I told her that I was going 
away, she readily promised to be a good 
maid till she saw me again; and then, 
quite unexpectedly, the round apple- 
face puckered, the tears came pouring 
down, and she began to ask piteously 
for “ Daddy! Daddy !” She had seemed 
quite reconciled to his absence, almost 
to have forgotten him, but some mys- 
terious process of infant thought had 
suddenly conjured up his image on the 
small mirror of her memory. I was 
inexpressibly moved by the poor little 
maid’s unknowing grief, contrasted by 
my own sad knowledge. I kissed her 
with a sore, sore heart, and told her to 
pray God for Daddy always. 

** Milly will,” said she, ceasing to sob, 
and half-consoled: “ Milly will say, 
‘Please God bring Daddy back to 
Milly.’” 

But when I had to go she began to 
cry again, asking over and over, “ How 
soon would Daddy be bringed back to 
Milly?” 

It was a comfort to know how quickly 
she would be comforted; and to tell 
myself that one must remember long, 
to grieve long. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Two or three months passed before 
George began to recover his reason. 
The prison chaplain and the doctor, 
good men both, had written to me from 
time to time, reporting his state, which 
had varied very little during that in- 
terval. Bodily health soon returned ; 
his mind, only, seemed to have suffered 
seriously. But that fierce paroxysm 
and flaming heat of the brain once sub- 
dued, his extreme gentleness of nature 
reappeared, and this strong young mad- 
man was more docile and manageable 
than a little child. He seemed to have 
no recollection at all of any exciting 
circumstances, or subjects of thought, I 
was told; and his curious notion of his 
own position was this, He imagined 
that he was recovering from an accident ; 
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that he had been knocked down and 
run over in the street, and carried to an 
hospital, suffering from severe injuries 
in his head. He knew he was in 
London, though he did not remember 
why, nor did he appear to make any 
effort to do so. . 

He was submissive and grateful, and 
acquiesced at once, when they took ad- 
vantage of his delusion to reconcile him 
to anything in his situation that might 
have surprised and alarmed him: for 
instance, his strict continement, and the 
absence and silence of his friends. He 
often talked affectionately of his parents, 
and the little maid, and of me; but, 
strangely enough, never, as far as I 
could learn, of his dead wife or her 
futal friends. 

At last, just after Christmas, he began 
to have long fits of silence and abstrac- 
tion, and to give signs, when he spoke, 
that remembrance and comprehension 
were reviving. This was the critical 
turn of his disorder. The horrible pain, 
when the drowned intellect returns to 
life, in such a case as his, might well 
prove more than he could bear. But 
here his natural humility, his tender 
conscience, his instinctive respect for 
law and order, strengthened by the 
dutiful life of a mariner, stood him in 
good stead. When he came at last on 
the terrible knowledge of where he was, 
and of what he had done, the horror 
with which he recognised his guilt, the 
very intensity with which he felt it, 
appeared to render him gentler and 
humbler than ever, and absolutely to 
annihilate in him the sense of his own 
wrongs. Self-condemnation and repen- 
tance absorbed him. 

As svon as [ heard that George had 
recovered his reason, I hastened to 
London, and was immediately permitted 
to see him. 

I felt much agitated, but George was 
perfectly calm. He seemed past ex- 
citement, past feeling pleasure or pain, 
or even shame, for shame implies that 
pride is yet alive. He did not speak a 
word when we met, and then he sat 
quite silent before me. I looked at 
him affectionately, wistfully, but my 
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gaze did not appear to embarrass or to 
move him. Heart-breaking recollections 
crowded on me, of the George Ford that 
I had come to know in those spring 
evenings when we first talked together 
as friends; the grandeur of his devoted 
and innocent life; all his noble toil, 
sorrow, patience, and love—because of 
which I had taken him to my heart with 
reverence. And remembering the clear, 
brave look his eyes had, and seeing that 
poor, conscience-stricken, downcast face 
there, fixed in an awful caln—a watery 
cloud blotted it out, and I put my 
hands over my face with a bitter 
sob. 

Then I felt George touch my knee 
timidly and tenderly, and I heard his 
sweet West-country speech again. 

‘“‘ Doant’ec, doant’ee grieve, sir,” said 
he, softly ; “I baint worth it, indeed I 
baint.” 

I uncovered my face, and put my 
hand on his, and the cry of conscience 
broke from my lips— 

“George, George, forgive me 

He looked at me with sad eyes, not 
as if wondering, but waiting patiently, 
until I explained what he did not 
understand. He did not understand 
even when I explained; but when I 
accused myself of failure in friendship 
and duty, a little pathetic, incredulous 
smile, bright with faithful affection, 
came fora moment into his face. Again, 
he put his hand out, and softly patted 
my knee. 

‘“‘ Doant’ee talk so,” said he earnestly. 
* You'm too kind to me, sir ; you always 
wur. You’m too tender over me, that’s 
what it is, Doant’ee think so much of 
me; I baint worth it. I never wur.” 

But after that momentary effusion 
George sank back into silence, so that 
the state of his convalescent mind 
remained on this occasion hidden from 
me. He was stricken with that dumb- 
ness of intense suffering which is 
often mistaken for sullen and faithless 
despair; but which is not sullen, nor 
faithless, nor despair. At such a crisis 
the soul, finding itself in a strange and 
awful trouble, has not a word to say to 
any other soul; perhaps, has not even 
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a silent word to say to God. It waits 
lonely and helpless ; blind, yet looking 
—deaf, yet listening—paralysed, yet feel- 
ing—for God to come and be its very 
present help. 

I talked to George a little, and asked 
him one or two questions, which he 
answered with effort, but straightfor- 
wardly, in a very few words. He 
knew, of course, that the man who had 
wronged him, and whom he had tried 
to kill, was alive, and well ; and I ven- 
tured to ask him, gently, in what man- 
ner he now felt towards that man. 

“T thank the Lord for his life,” said 
he at once; then added in a low voice, 
after a pause, “I know as I’m a murderer 
all the same.” 

I told him of Mrs. Maurice O’Neil’s 
generous kindness to the little maid, 
and hoped that he would say something 
of his present feelings towards the child. 
But although he appeared to listen when 
I spoke, and must have done s0, since 
he answered any question I asked, he 
did not volunteer a word. And there 
were few questions that I thought it 
right to ask; few subjects that I did 
not hesitate to start, in my ignorance of 
his mental condition. On this occasion 
nothing was said of his approaching 
trial, nor did he mention his parents. I 
was glad of this last reticence, for I 
should have been obliged to own that 
they had sent him no affectionate mes- 
sage by me. After the first shock of 
the terrible news from London, George’s 
parents had appeared to resent the dis- 
grace he had brought on them, so 
strongly as to harden their hearts 
against him. Nor must they be too 
hastily condemned, by those who cannot 
realize the bitterness of their trouble. 

Good report had been the sole earthly 
honour for which these poor old folks 
had striven, during all their patient 
laborious lives. Is it wonderful that 
they could not, in their latter days, bear 
the pain of shame without anger against 
the son who had cast it on them ? 

It is not unlikely, that if they had 
been told of the wrongs which had mad- 
dened George, they might have felt more 
for him than for themselves. But I 
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have said that this secret was, as far as 
possible, left in George’s keeping. 

And here I will speak briefly of a 
singular interview that I had about this 
time, with Mr. Maurice O’Neil. He 
called on me at the house of the friend 
with whom I was staying, and, of course, 
I saw him alone. A broad-shouldered, 
handsome young Irish gentleman, with 
delightful manners and a guilcless smile : 
about George’s own age, and at least ten 
years younger than Mrs. Maurice O'Neil. 
He was in perfect health, and spoke 
with careless grace of his healed wound ; 
confessing that he deserved the worst 
he had got, and affirming that he bore 
George no malice. 

“IT wish,” said he, “it could pay the 
poor devil for all the harm I have done 
him; I’d stand and let him make 
another hole through me !—upon my 
honour I would. And I wish they’d 
Jet him go; but they won’t, you know. 
I can only say I’ll put no spoke in his 
wheel ; and what’s more, I'll do my best 
for him when they have him up. That’s 
what I came to tell you, sir, as I hear 
Captain George is a pet of yours. We 
always called him Captain George, I 
remem ber.” 

Possibly this flippant candour might 
have softened me ever so little, but for 
the remembrance of those two letters. 
Their cold-blooded duplicity was real, 
therefore this generous frankness must 
needs be a sham. 

I feel very unwilling to say much of 
the painful time that was then drawing 
near ; and that has now to be spoken 
of, as it had then to be got through. 

George’s trial took place at the spring 
assizes, and he was sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. This was after- 
wards commuted to two years, in conse- 
quence of a very strong recommendation 
to mercy from the jury, backed by the 
O’Neil family, and all their interest : 
‘In consideration,” it was said, ‘‘of the 
prisoner’s excellent character, and of the 
disordered state of his intellect at the 
time he committed the offence—suf- 
ficiently proved by the dangerous attack 
of brain-disease that immediately fol- 
lowed it.” 
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The generosity of the O’Neil beha- 
viour was of course much applauded. 
Mr. Maurice O’Neil, in particular, had 
quite an ovation when he came out of 
court, from the discriminating populace, 
He gracefully accepted that homage to 
his magnanimity, and vanished, with 
charming smiles and bows, from the 
scene of George Ford’s consummated 
discrace. 

The secret which we had left to his 
keeping, he kept. At the conclusion of 
his trial, when permitted to speak, he 
simply owned his guilt, advancing no 
plea for mercy. 

I was allowed to visit him that same 
evening; his tongue seemed loosened, 
and he now spoke without reserve, but 
always in few words, of matters that I 
had not dared to approach before. He 
spoke of his parents, without the least 
sign of resenting that hard resentment 
which had closed their hearts against 
him. He instinctively comprehended 
it, and sympathieed with them. In his 
tender, humble remorse he felt such pro- 
found compassion for them—because of 
the disgrace that he had brought on their 
old age, that he had no pity left for 
himself—because of their lack of it. 

But when he began to speak of the 
positive, daily need they had of the 
dutiful services which he could no longer 
render them, an agony came into his 
eyes, and words failed him—in that 
despairing sense of the irreparableness 
of all guilt, which comes to the con- 
science-stricken. 

He would not have them told the 
secret of his wrongs, in order to bid for 
their greater lenity towards him. 

‘‘ They would fret terrible,” said he 
—‘“‘worsenern now, even; and they’m 
frail and old, dear old folk,” added he, 
tenderly. “Besides,” he continued, after 
a pause, “I can’t believe as I wur mad 
when I done it. No, sir, I knew what 
I wur about when I left the poor little 
maid to the door-step, and—and all.” 

Then I spoke of Milly, and asked him 
if he agreed to Mrs. Maurice O’Neil’s 
proposal that she should take entire 
charge of the child henceforth—adopt 
her, in fact ? 
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“TI don’t know as I can speak to that, 
by rights, sir,” murmured George, his 
face flushing. 

I understood him, and replied that he 

had certainly every right in law. 
- “Then,” said he, with clear shining 
eyes, “ I cud wish as I might be allowed 
to work for the little maid, so soon as 
I’m free to work. Meantime—why, I 
thank the good lady humbly.” 

I did not quite comprehend George, 
and I said I was glad he felt a return 
of affection for little Milly. 

“Nay, sir,” replied George gently, 
‘Sit baint that; it’s no more’n my duty, 
if so be the law’s so. But it be some- 
thing as I’ve got to do, something as I’m 
let do; and—and I only cud a’ wished 
it wur something harderer’n that. Poor 
little maid! it baint her fault: and to 
think I wur that brutal to take and 
leave her to the door-step !” 

The day that George and I had to 
part, he begged me to go to an address 
which he gave me; that of an old sea- 
faring friend of his, down by the water- 
side. I was to claim from him a sealed 
packet which George, he could not now 
remember with what intent, had placed 
in his charge, on a certain fatal day. 

“You know what be in it,” said he, 
quietly. He told me to keep it safe, or 
burn it, just as I thought best ; he left 
it entirely to my discretion. 

“For I trust’ee as I love’ee—and 
that’s more’n myself, the Lord knows.” 

George faltered those words just 
before we parted. Then we stood up 
together, parson and convict, young men 
and dear friends, hand grasping hand, 
gazing at each other, the tears rolling 
down our cheeks, for a speechless mo- 
ment. ... And then I went out and 
left him. 


Three years having come and gone, I 
found myself still the solitary curate of 
Troutlemouth : found myself, I say, for 
as I sat by my little breakfast wreck 
one spring morning, I fell into a dismal 
reverie ; and in the midst of it came, as 
it were, suddenly on myself. I became 
visible to myself, and I saw how lonely, 
weary, and sad I looked. I remember 
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that it was the 27th of March, and Lent 
frowned trom a leaden sky. Lent comes, 
I suppose, from Lenz, German for spring, 
but here, in east-windy England, it 
generally falls in mid-winter. 

Locke says the mind is a blank sheet : 
and mine seemed to me that morning 
very blank indeed: I could distinguish 
no hicroglyphics on it. “ Perhaps,” 
thought I, “a little toasting might 
bring out the characters ; a little scorch- 
ing over the cinder-dish whereat the 
witch Memory chafes her withered, 
numbed tingers.” An odd chafing-dish ! 
in which the coals assume strange forms, 
where black spirits and white, red spirits 
and grey, minule, mingle, mingle. As 
1 sat there, doleful and lonely, the 
ashen-hued shapes seemed to predo- 
minate, ‘There was little red, the colour 
of passion; or black, the dye of de- 
spair; or white, the hue of peace. Grey, 
little but grey; the tincture of that 
awful weariness which steals away the 
relish of our existence, the fibre and 
tone of our mind ; sometimes even hope 
from our mind’s mind, which is the 
soul. 

But now something happened. Only 
a blue patch of sky, and a gleam of sun- 
shine that broke into my dull room like 
a burst of music. 

I was not living at the shoemaker’s 
then. I had left my little lodging there 
three years before, when it had become 
painful to me from certain associations ; 
and I had taken one in a tiny row 
facing the sea, with a stecp lane going 
up the hill past its back doors. I got 
up and walked to the window. The 
great sullen sea had cleared its face, and 
sparkled and danced to that sun-music ; 
the blue rifts opened and broadened 
all over the sky. 

A cheerful vision came to me of the 
lovely spring world there must be out 
of doors: a world all twinkling with 
tender gold-green sprays in this new 
sunshine. I went out in asort of hurry 
to find that which I had pregusted. 
The first person whom I met, that I 
knew, was one whom I had notseen for 
three years, and would rather not have 
geen again for the rest of my life—Mr. 
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Maurice O’Neil. He was riding at full 
speed into the town as I walked out of 
it. He pulled up when I would have 
passed him with a slight salute, and 
cried out: 

“ My child is ill! I’m come for the 
doctor. J was never here before; for 
God’s sake, tell me where he lives !”’ 

IJis voice was shrill with anguish ; 
he almost sobbed as he spoke. 

I had only to turn, and go back a few 
yards, in order to point out to him my 
friend Wilson’s brown door and brass 
knocker. He galloped on, and I re- 
sumed my walk, which this episode had 
interrupted for but a few minutes. 

I was more moved than surprised by 
that sudden apparition in my path. 
Mrs. Maurice O’ Neil had written to me 
now and then; not often nor etfusively ; 
and one of these laconic letters had 
reached me lately. 

I knew that her ailing sister-in-law 
had died at Nice in the winter, and that 
her parents had returned to their Imsh 
home, Also that their seven years’ lease 
of the villa near Troutlemouth was just 
expiring ; and that Mr. and Mrs. Mau- 
rice O'Neil had offered to come down, 
and look after the clearance of their 
belongings from that pretty house, which 
had been deserted for Italy after two or 
three years, and underlet to other tenants. 
Mrs. Maurice O’Neil had begun this 
correspondence in order to tell me, from 
time to time, how little Milly fared. 
The little maid still remained where she 
had been placed at first by this singu- 
larly generous and decided lady. 

George’s parents had appeared very 
well pleased with this arrangement. 
They had had enough to do to keep the 
farm roof over their own old heads, 
obliged as they were to buy the labour 
that George had done on the place. 

A “widow-man,” with a couple of 
children, had taken his post, and helped 
the old farmer; getting poor pay, it 18 
probable, beyond lodging and food for 
himself and his young ones. But the 
old folks had found this work for wage 
a bad exchange for the hearty love-ser- 
vice which their son had given them. 

When George's prison-term was over, 
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he had at once applied for employment 
in his old seafaring trade. He found it 
without difficulty, among his own and 
his uncle’s friends and shipping con- 
nexions. He was known as a skilful 
mariner, of excellent character, which 
his having been “in trouble” did not 
seem to allect in those quarters, Par- 
tiality and partisanship had no doubt 
set down the affair as an ordinary quar- 
rel, in which the “swell” was in the 
wrong, and Captain George had simply 
“served him out.” At all events, that 
young seaman speedily sailed as the 
skipper of a new little brig called The 
Four Brothers; then making short 
voyages between the Channel Islands 
and different Itnglish ports, From the 
first, George transmitted what must have 
been the greatest part of his wages as 
captain of that stnall craft, to his parents, 
and to me for Milly’s use. 

The Lovely Polly by this time had 
got over her difficulties, and was be- 
ginning to be profitable again to her 
owners. George’s share in her, inhe- 
rited from his wife, he had transferred 
to the little maid, and vested for her 
sole benefit in the hands of trustees. I 
was one, and an old retired merchant 
captain the other. 

Reviewing in my mind this homely 
chronicle, I walked up the lanes and 
down the lanes, I loitered between the 
steep primrose banks, crowned by tas- 
selled hazels, and huge brown hedge- 
row elms, budding tender green all over 
their ancient wrinkled rinds. Or I 
climbed the stiles, and strolled under 
the dappled blue sky, through hillside 
meadows, along the little field-paths 
worn by plodding feet. 

But the breath of the prime did not 
freshen my winter-jaded nerves as I 
had expected it to do. Every one has 
sometimes, in an east wind or an indi- 
gestion, sudden painful recollections, 
jerks of inconceivable wretchedness ; 
and Mr, Maurice O’Neil had been to me 
as an east wind or an indigestion. I 
had felt vaguely dejected and forlorn 
that morning, but a little sunshine 
medicined the mood which had sucked 
in a month of gloomy weather. Now 
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the closed pages of a true unhappy 
chronicle were abruptly re-opened ; every 
painful detail was making itself visible 
to me again ; and the old self-reproach, 
like the twinge of an old wound, 
punished me with its real smart for 
fantastic discontent. Perhaps that 
quickening of conscience suggested a 
softer thought of the man whose dé- 
bonnaire blitheness I had seen so lately 
turned to hageard fear. For I now 
remembered, with shame, that I had not 
expressed the faintest interest in his 
trouble. It appeared that I thought so 
bad a man could not expect the sym- 
pathy, nor deserve the compassion, of so 
good a Christian as myself! 

More and more pained and humbled, 
I walked along miserably, staring down 
on the grassy foot-path till I saw it end 
in the step of a rough grey stile. Then 
I roused myself, and found that I was 
looking down a steep bank into a lane, 
and right across it, over a garden gate, 
at Corner Farm, which stood sideways to 
the lane. The little garden had left off 
looking pleasant since George’s hand 
caressed it no more into trimness and 
prettiness. 

From where I stood, I could see 
beyond the privet hedge the “ widow- 
man’s” round back, stooping over cab- 
bage-beds in the kitchen-garden. Pre- 
sently, a rough-looking girl of twelve 
dawdled out of the house-door, with a 
small boy, in petticoats and a red com- 
forter, holding on to her pinafore. They 
came to the garden gate, stared up at 
me, and then dawdled down the lane, 
leaving the gate open. Ividently the 
“ widow-man’s”’ children. 

Then I got over the stile, and down 
the bank by the rude steps, and went to 
sce how the old folks at the farm did. 
Doors and windows being open, I heard 
the following colloquy :— 

“ Tf here he baint !” cried down Mrs. 
Ford from a back window. 

“Who be he?” growled up Mr. Ford 
from the farm-yard. 

“ Why, parson hisself.” 

She must have seen me coming. I 
wondered a little, but tapped at the 
open door; whereupon Mrs. Ford came 
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pretty nimbly down stairs, in her bon- 
uet. Her smooth fair old face had got 
many a line on it since that September 
day I met her in the garden, smiling 
welcome, with the quarrenders in her 
apron. Yet I thought, even before I 
knew, that something had happened to 
brighten that careworn face as I had 
not seen it brightened for many a day. 

“ Do’ee walk in,” said she, puncti- 
liously hospitable as ever, and feeling in 
her pocket for the key of the parlour 
door. 

“'We’m obliged to keep him locked,” 
she apologized, as she opened it. “ They 
children messes every place dreadful ; 
but there ! it baint for long now.” 

Then I sat down on the chintz win- 
dow-seat, and the farmer came in; and 
then, between them, they told me wun- 
derful news. George had always written 
to them about once a month, although 
they never answered him. I had often 
wondered that those simple letters, so 
full of love and duty, failed to reach 
their hearts. But now I found that, 
here a little, and there a little, those 
soft answers to that silent wrath had 
indeed turned it away at last. 

The old couple confessed, as if they 
were ashained of it, that they had 
written to their son about three weeks 
since. They had told him that if he 
chose to give up a seafaring life and 
return home, bringing the little maid, 
they would look over the past, and not 
cast it up to him that he had brought 
disgrace on them. That self-interest 
largely conduced to this relenting mood, 
there could be no doubt. 

“ Everything be a going to rack and 
ruin out o’ doors,” groaned the farmer. 
“‘That there widow-man baint no good 
no more’n nought.” 

‘And that there dirty-faced maid of 
his’n, and the little chap,” put in Mrs. 
Ford, ‘as is a shame to be seen, makes 
more work indoors than their daddy 
saves'ee out.” 

*“‘ Aye,” said the farmer. “ Our George 
cud du more work leften-handed, than 
hur wi’ hur’s tew.” 

“That hur cud,” said the old woman, 
with brightening eyes, ‘Do’ee mind, 
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father, that there sack o’ wuts as George 
took and ‘a 

“There, mother, that'll do,” said the 
old farmer, gruftly, yet half smiling ; 
‘parson doant care to harken to no 
such fulishness ; and we’m forgetting to 
tell him the main pint of the history.” 

But the parson did care, with all his 
heart, to hear the old folks resume those 
fond parental names for one another. 
When “Father” and “ Mother” came 
back to their lips, I knew that son 
George was safe in their hearts again. 

They told me that Mrs. Ford had 
heen just coming to visit me with 
George’s answer, received but yesterday, 
in her pocket. It came out of that 
roomy depdt now, and was put into my 
hand. George’s letter was a little 
scrawled (the only sign of agitation in 
it), worded with his usual simplicity, 
and for sweetness a bunch of honey- 
suckle! This is how it ran :— 





“Sr. HeLrer’s, March —. 


“DeaR Parents,—I am _ thankful 
for your kind letter just received, which 
have been delayed through absence, In 
answer, I will say as I am undeservin 
of your kind forgiveness, but will labour 
truly for you, dear parents, all the days 
of my life, as is my duty, and joyful so 
to do. I have just settled my affairs 
with my good employers, as have a 
right to expect a warning, and they 
say as I may give up the brig at Bar- 
mouth, but take her first into Troutle- 
mouth. I have arranged with a good 
lady in London as is going to Redhaven, 
and will take the little maid along with 
her, and I to call and fetch her off this 
day week, or thereabouts, and proceed 
immediate on my voyage to you, dear 
parents. So no wore at present from 


“Your loving and dutiful Son, 
‘““GreorGE Foro.” 


The wonderful unselfishness, the 
submissive dutifulness, tbe noble, 
humble penitence, went to my heart, 
which ached with reverence while I 
read. I asked leave to take George’s 
letter home, that I might read it again. 
It was dated eight days ayo, and ob- 
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serving that George might now be ex- 
pected hourly, I wished the old folks 
good-bye, and went my way. 

As I passed my friend Wilson’s door, 
I stopped to ask for tidings of the sick 
child, but the doctor was not at home. 
Long before I got back the weather had 
begun to mufile itself in gloomy grey 
again; and by and by the sun went 
down angrily at the edge of a great 
army of clouds, marching up fast from 
the south-west, with great equinoctial 
shouts of wind. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Axsour nine o'clock the doctor came to 
see me. Ile had just returned from 
the villa, and he told me that the little 
girl was dead. An attack of croup had 
ended fatally in a few hours. Her 
mother was “very quiet over it,” the 
doctor remarked ; exactly as the police- 


man had done on another occasion. ° 


But her father was half crazy; “going 
on like a madman; I had to give him 
an opiate, and get him to bed, before I 
came away,” said Mr. Wilson. ‘ Cu- 
tiously enough,” he added, “his frantic 
grief reminded me of that young fellow 
who shot him—George Ford—when he 
lost his wife and his senses. I hope 
Mr. O’Neil’s mania won't take a homi- 
cidal turn.” 

“ Wilson,” said I, “Captain George 
is returning home. His parents have 
given him leave to come and work on 
the farm. He throws up all his prospects 
to do it.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “it’s very 
dutiful of him, I must say. It can't 
be pleasant to face the neighbours after 
all that’s come and gone; and such a 
nice berth as he gives up, to boot. It’s 
selfish of the old folks, but I respect 
Captain George, and I always did feel 
sorry for him. When is he coming?” 

I told him what I knew, and that 
The Four Brothers might come into the 
hay at any moment. My friend Wilson 
lifted the blind, and gave a weather- 
wise look into the night. 

“TI hope not,” quoth he; “I hope 
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she’s no nearer than Redhaven. It’s 
going to blow great guns, and from a 
nasty quarter for any craft in the ofling. 
South, with a little west in it. Hark 
to the sea and the wind now !” 

When the doctor left me, half an 
hour later, I opened the door for him; the 
great, boisterous, south-west wind drove 
it in, and nearly knocked us down with 
it. Bang, bang, like two or three 
double-barrels, went every unshut door 
in the house ; and my landlady screamed 
shrilly in the kitchen, as if they had 
shot her. 

As the doctor walked away, I shut 
myself out, and went to the edge of 
the rocky sbelf, not many yards beyond 
high-water mark, on which the row of 
little houses was built. I could hardly 
keep my footing there, and held on by 
the railings while I looked out. The 
sea was a waste of foam, ghastly white 
in the semi-darkness, Already huge 
breakers, pursued by the gale, camo 
galloping shoreward, with a deep vicious 
bellow like a herd of prairie bulls. 

Low down in the sky a crescent moon 
raced, like some pure frightened spirit, 
through a Walpurgis rout of black, 
monstrous, spectral shapes. 

Presently I dimly discerned, and 
indistinctly heard, in the pauses of the 
wind, a knot of fishermen, who had 
collected on the shingle just below me. 
They were holding forth to one another 
in that slow, grumbling, yarn-spinning 
tone peculiar to these old sea-turtles. 
I made out a word or two; then, 
smitten with fear, I leaned over and 
hailed them. 

‘¢ No vessel in distress, is there ?” 

They knew my voice well enough, 
and one of them shouted up in the 
long Westshire drawl : 

“Well, sir, wem sorry to say as 
there bees.” 

They made me understand that just 
at dusk a small vessel had been sven 
running up past the westward headlands, 
on this side Barmouth. “ That she might 
have run into Barmouth if so been the 
tide sarved. Which he doosn't.” 

‘Then where is she now?” I asked, 
in a great dread. 
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“ Most like she’s anchored yonder, 
Wes'n-Head ways, a leetle under the 
lee of the clift as runs out. There’s a 
deep place where she might he a bit, if 
any as is aboard her knows on it. If 
the mune comed out clear, we should 
see her.” 

“And will she be safe there till this 
wind goes down ?” 

The answer came in a slow, fatal, 
wailing shout: “ The wind’s not a-going 
down; and her anchors casn’t hold her. 
She'll be in among these here rocks 
and breakers a-bumping herself to bits 
afore sunrise.” 

I cried down once again in my horror, 
“Can nothing be done for her?” 

And all their voices eried back to 
me as one: “ Nothing!” 

The moon never came out clear, but, 
on the contrary, the night grew blacker 
and wilder as it wore; now and then 
slanting sheets of rain drove across the 
inky blank. For many hours I was never 
Jong absent from that railing at the cliff- 
edge.- The terrible breakers thundered 
up the shingles close below me; the 
angry glimmer of their crests was very 
near; their hissing spray drenched my 
face. I remember that sometimes, 
through the uproar of the weather, I 
heard voices about me, as in a dream. 

Dawn! I knew it was there, creep- 
ing grevly over the flat summit of Shal- 
come Hill, but I never turned to look. 
The feeble light struecled up against the 
strong dark, and I saw at last what I 
had watched away the cruel night to 
see, “ There she is !’’—and even while 
I whispered it, with a great choking 
heart-throb, many voices cried it aloud, 
and I discovered that I had not been a 
solitary watcher. The beach at this end 
was crowded with men and women, 
chiefly the fisher population of Troutle- 
mouth, all turned out to see the wreck. 
Nay, not only to see; to help, if help 
were possible; for the fisher-folk of 
Troutlemouth are brave and kindly. 

A small brig lay rolling and pitching 
heavily, just where the boatmen last 
night had supposed she would lie— 
“ Wes'n- Head ways,” in the deep place 
a little under the lee of the promontory. 
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There was a tremendous sea running ; 
and far as eye could reach it rolled red 
as blood, except the white tops of the 
waves, and the horrible surf in the bay. 
A common siglit in rough weather on 
that coast; where the sea takes the 
colour of the soft red rocks it dashes 
over; but it added ghastliness to that 
wild daybreak scene. 

The little vessel tumbled and plunged 
helplessly in that awful sea, which tossed 
her like a cork. She had two anchors 
out, but the furions inshore wind tore 
and wrenched at her as if to drag her 
from that gripon the bottom—as it had 
torn and wrenched at her all night. All 
night long the little craft had held out 
gallantly, but the end was very near. 
Suddenly, at the same instant it seemed, 
both her strained cables snapped, and 
she drove staygering in upon the surf. 
We all saw a man who tried tosteer her 
even then, as if to lay her softly on the 
rocks, Clear rays of sunrise touched 
her rag of canvas, and touched the man’s 
face... 

“George Ford! Captain George !” 

Perhaps he heard that shout from the 
beach, through all the horrible din about 
him. But the rudder broke like a carrot, 
and the brig drifted broadside on among 
the surf, and struck again and again, and 
lay there in the windy flashes of sunrise 
‘bumping herself to bits among the 
rocks and the breakers.” Zhe Four 
Brothers struck just below where I had 
stood half the night. We could read 
the name plainly enough on her stern 
whenever it was above water. All that 
crowd now ran down the shingles and I 
with it, pressing close to the edge of the 
surf. 

Then Captain George, his hand against 
his mouth, hailed his old friends and 
townsmen: ‘Can ye cast a rope abuard ?” 

A great cheer went up, and then a 
loud hearty assurance. ‘All mght, 
Captain George, we’m going to try!” 

And we tried—and failed. Again 
and again the wind tossed the rope back 
to us, or an enormous wave caught it 
midway and swept it in. But then, 
quite suddenly, a tall, pale young 
fellow, whom no one had perceived 
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before, seized the wet rope from the big, 
brown, unskilful fists, and grasping it 
with two white hands, strode into the 
surf. Standing like a rock there, up to 
his broad shoulders in it, the great 
furious waves dashing against and over 
him, he flung the rope with unerring 
aim right across the labouring wreck. 
It might have been swept away again by 
the waves had not another of the men 
on board secured it. For Captain George 
seemed strangely slow to profit by the 
success at last achieved, and many 
fancied that his presence of mind was 
failing. 

But I comprehended that momentary 
pause, for I knew that Maurice O’Neil 
had flung the rope! 

And while they cheered the stranger, 
Captain George had vanished; the 
next moment he was on deck again, 
carrying a burden in his arms, A 
child, the poor little maid herself, 
crying and clinging to him! We 
saw him resolutely loosen her little arms 
from his neck, wrap her in his pea-coat, 
and carefully and quickly lash a rope 
about her. ... 

A terrible moment, and then our 
little maid was in the arms of the man 
who bad saved her, who stood fore- 
most, up to his shoulders in the surf, 
and plucked her from it. The next, she 
was passed tome. That cruel surf had 
struck out her senses in an instant, but 
the doctor, who stood close at hand, 
pronounced her “all mght,” and half-a- 
dozen motherly fishwives carried her off 
to my landlady. I had taken good care 
to provide for possible needs, and there 
were good fires and store of hot blankets 
in my lodging. 

One after another, the four men that 
composed the crew were passed ashore, 
very little the worse ; and only Captain 
George remained on the wreck, Then 
he stood up, girt the rope about him, 
and jumped overboard. We hauled him 
in with a will, but he had a far worse 
and more dangerons buffeting than the 
rest, and for a moment, as he lay on the 
beach, I thought that his life was beaten 
outofhim. Butthestrong heart throbbed 
still, and he presently sat up on the 
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shingles among us, looking about with 
dazed eyes. 

When I had settled George comfort- 
ably in my lodging, I went out again to 
inquire for the rest of the shipwrecked 
men. They had been hospitably pro- 
vided for, I heard, by the doctur, and 
another gentleman or two in the crowd. 
But I heard other tidings than these. 
The man who had been foremost to peril 
his life for others had lost it. He made 
his way out of the throng, I was told, 
just when Captain George sat up on the 
shingles, and lovked uncertainly about 
him. Mr. MauriceO’Neil (every one knew 
his name now) had been seen, just after- 
wards, walking rather feebly towards a 
little hotel that fronted the beach. Some 
one near the door had observed him 
stop suddenly, put his hand to his breast, 
and fall, He was lifted up and carried 
into the house, and they ran for the 
doctor. 

But Mr. O'Neil had received some 
mortal injury in that reckless expendi- 
ture of his great strength, and internal 
bleeding killed him before the doctor 
stood by the sofa they had laid him 
upon. 

We heard afterwards that he had 
slept but a short time, in spite of the 
strong opiate he swallowed, on the night 
following his child's death, That he 
had risen before light and gone abroad, 
heedless of the weather ; and must have 
wandered in the restless fever of his 
grief, as far as Troutlemouth beach. 

I carried the tidings to his widow. 
She came to me from where sho sat 
alone by her dead child, and I saw the 
key of the silent room in her hand. 
She made no moan, but I thought she 
clenched her fingers on the key, as a 
soldier under the lash clenches his 
teeth on a bullet. I told her how 
nobly he had lost his life, and she 
looked at me with a strange dreary light 
in her tragic eyes. 

‘‘ Yes,” she said, in a steady whisper, 
** you are surprised. You thought that 
you knew Aim, because you knew his 
faults. You thought he had neither 
heart nor conscience, and wronged him, 
you see. I never did.” 
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Then, perhaps, for the first and last 
time, in human sight and hearing, this 
poor iron-bound soul broke prison tor 
an instant, 

“ Never!” she moaned piteously. 
“T never was unjust to you, Maurice, 
for I loved you—I loved you!” 

Her voice, which had hardly risen 
above a whisper, died quite away ; and 
although she let no tears fall, she gently 
put one hand over her eyes. In a very 
fow moments she as gently removed it, 
and sat with both hands folded in her 
lap, making no farther outward sign of 
grief,—as “quiet over it’ as every one 
had always found her, and would find 
her, probably, henceforth and for ever. 
She went with her dead to Ireland, 
and remained there with her husband’s 
parents. Poor Maurice O’Neil received 
another ovation in his hearse, as it 
passed through the  close-shuttered 
street and respectfully uncovered popu- 
lation of Troutlemouth, on its way to 
Toxeter station. That he should have 
died sublimely, in saving the man who 
had tried to murder him, exalted the 
general admiration of his high courage 
to enthusiastic reverence. And there 
was, consequently, at least, a temporary 
reaction of feeling against Captain 
George, whose crime was beginning to 
be forgotten, and whose shipwreck 
might have revived old neighbourly 
kindness. As for him, the expiatory 
ending of his enemy touched hii 
deeply, although he said but few words 
about it, then, or ever. 

He went on his flinty path a brave 
and patient man, serving his parents 
dutifully and humbly all the days of 
their lives, and always behaving as a 
tender father to the child of the man 
and woman who had disgraced him. 

By the time the little maid was 
fifteen (and long after I had left Troutle- 
mouth), both the old folks were dead. 
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Then labourer George might have be- 
come Captain George again, for The Four 
Brothers had been fully insured, and 
her owners bore him no grudge. But 
the man was weary, and wanted peace ; 
and said (in his own way), “Is there 
any peace in ever climbing up the 
climbing wave?” He gave up the old 
home, emigrated to Australia with Milly, 
turned sheep-farmer, and prospered. 

That was three years ago, and in a 
letter I received but a week since, he 
writes that I “shall be glad to hear as 
the little maid have got married, and is 
well and happy.” 

I think I have told this poor little 
tragical history as a confession of my 
own faults, and not as an idle exposure 
of other people’s. I have recorded one 
of the ways in which I learned somewhat 
more swiftness in duty, somewhat more 
slowness in judgment. 

“You thought that you knew Arm, 
because you knew his faults.” Keen 
and just rebuke! I had always com- 
prehended that the purest soul reflects 
God’s lineaments in some blurred, im- 
perfect way, as a clear stream ruffled by 
the wind mirrors a man’s face. But 
now I began also to perceive how even 
a stagnant soul may reflect the Divine 
Image through breaks in its film of 
selfishness and evil habits ; even as in 
a muddy pool half-choked with scum, 
rifts occur in which a man’s face may 
still be visible, in a fragmentary form. 

Forest-leaves are we all, turned by 
the wind of circumstance, each at a 
different angle, to the light of God, and 
the shadow of evil. And the leaves 
blow softly, or are tossed suddenly to- 
gether, or apart; the leaves kiss or 
clash; the light glistens aslant on this, 
quite full on that: these are rent away 
and vanish; those hang golden in a 
still sunset, and drop....some a 
little, but a little, sooner than the rest. 


THE LADIES’ CRY, NOTHING TO DO! | 


WHEN a serious attack is made upon 
any one person, or any class of persons 
in a community, such as that which 
has been made by the Saturday Review, 
and other journals, upon ‘‘Girls of the 
Period,” it is interesting to note the way 
in which society receives it. Some 
people are indignant that the attack 
should have been made at all. They 
have a vague feeling that there is in the 
present style and character of many 
English young ladies something which 
requires reformation; but they are of- 
fended by the language of the attack, 
and refuse to consider how far it is 
substantially justified by facts. Others 
receive the attack in a different spirit. 
They welcome it, without waiting or 
caring for the defence. Its point tickles 
their spite ; its suggestive word paint- 
ing stimulates their jaded fancy; its 
mere destructiveness feeds and flatters 
their cynicism. But there is a third 
class—the class for whose benefit the 
fair-minded friend of anonymous journal- 
ism is bound to believe that the attack 
was really intended—the class to which 
the persons attacked belong ; the “ Girls 
of the Period” themselves. If there be 
in good society any class of girls such 
as have been depicted, how do they 
receive those microscopic pictures in 
little which the Saturday Ltevew has 
drawn of them ? 

From a genuine Girl of the Period, 
from a young woman answering com- 
pletely to the description given by the 
Saturday Review, it would, of course, be 
absurd to expect any reply worth hear- 
ing. And perhaps it may be as well 
to say at once that there is not now 
in England, moving in good society, 
any considerable number of girls who 
correspond at all closely, or in any of 
its worst features, to the portraiture of 
the Saturday Review. The namesof the 
titled, the ancient, or the otherwise dis- 
tinguished families which constitute the 
really high society in England, are well 


known to every one who moves in that 
society, and to some who do not; and 
the names of those among their daughters 
who behave themselves in the manner 
described by the Saturday Review, and 
its feeble imitators, are almost equally 
well known. And it may be fearlessly 
asserted, that among this set the number 
of such veritable Girls of the Period, the 
number of girls who dress and act with a 
view to amorous effect, talk like Cyprians, 
and otherwise behave themselves inde- 
cently, is very small, and may be reckoned 
on the fingers, Thevices of the daughters 
and sisters of this duke or that mar- 
quis, of this statesman or that country 
gentleman, may be notorious, but they 
are happily exceptional. The daughters 
and wives of our nobility and of our 
old houses, of our judges and highest 
professional men, are not on the whole 
either vicious or vulgar. And if we 
choose to say they are, we shall be 
emphatically contradicted by our conti- 
nental neighbours, who are just now 
declaring that they envy us nothing sv 
much as our high-bred Englishwomen. 
If the girls depicted by the Saturday 
Remew exist anywhere in sufficient 
number to be representative of a class, 
they must be looked for among the 
daughters of our nouveaux riches; whose 
wealth has outstripped their civilization ; 
whose riches have increased, but the 
traditional atmosphere of culture, and 
the inbred habits of decent refinement, 
are lacking. Cotton and shoddy have, no 
doubt, a tendency to breed “ Girls of the 
Period, "and many of the touches of the 
Saturday Review writer can be accounted 
for on no other good-natured hypothesis, 
than that he has a little confused these 
very distinct types of English ladies. 

It would be most unfair towards the 
clever and cultivated writer of the letter 
from a Girl of the Period, in the last 
number of this Magazine, to accept her 
nom de plume as a description of what 
she is. She may be a girl zz this period, 
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but she is no more of it than Miss Cobbe, 
Miss Clough, Miss Jex Blake, Miss 
Davies, or any other earnest English 
gentlewoman. What right then has she 
to reply? Quis vituperant Herculem? 
The answer must be, that whether she 
be a girl of the period or not, if she be 
a woman at all, she has a very good right 
to reply, and her answer cannot be pouh- 
poohed. For the attack, whatever may 
have been ite firet and most direct inten- 
tion, conveys nodoubt an indirect censure 
upon English womanhood in general ; 
and even if the writer of the defence in 
the last number of this Magazine did 
not feel herself personally interested, 
she oucht to be allowed to hold a brief 
for her accused sisters. But she does 
feel and profess herself profoundly inter- 
ested. She is a “Lady;” that is to 
say, she belongs to that most neglected 
class of any in Society, “whose grievances 
have hitherto been passed over in si- 
lence.” She owns that most of what 
has been said about the girl of the 
period is true of her and her companiona 
“She knows the deep degradation of the 
life she lives.” She feels she is what 
Falstaff called a thing to thank God on ; 
and in ber agony at this real or fancied 
degradation she utters an exceeding 
bitter cry. 

The accusation to which she has 
to reply is, im her own words, “that 
‘‘ young ladies are wholly given up to a 
“‘ mad search after pleasure.. They care 
‘“‘ for nothing save dress, extravagance, 
“and the vanity of personal appearance. 
“They will sacrifice modesty — nay, 
“even decency itself—in their endea- 
“‘ vour to secure the only object of their 
*€ lives, a rich or noble marriage, They 
“have abandoned the decorous femi- 
“‘ nine ways of their ancestors, and have 
‘‘ adopted a style of life and conversa- 
“tion unbetitting womanhood ; have, 
“in short, ceased being ladies, and have 
“‘ become fust Girls of the Period.” And 
the substance of her rejoinder is :—that 
the accusation is, in the main, true; 
but that there are excuses, and there are 
remedies. In the course of this re- 
Joinder she takes up three tolerably 
definite positions, and maiutains them, 
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if not with entire success, at any rate 
with point and cleverness. Her first 
position is, that there is scarcely any 
alternative for a girl in fashionable 
society between reckless dissipation and a 
convent life. In support of this position 
she sketches the ‘‘ usual course of a 
“young lady’s life, who at seventeen 
“ finds herself a member of a prosper- 
‘ous and wealthy family, with a father 
‘and mother still in the prime of life.” 
This young lady finds no field for the 
exercise of her energies within her 
father’s house, because there are many 
servants, and her mother, who is blessed 
with many daughters, only asks for ber 
occasional society ; so she looks with- 
out. But outdoor efforts at usefulness 
are defeated by several causes, which 
may be summarized as the want of or- 
ganized institutions, her own inexperi- 
ence, and her mother’s nervous anxiety 
about her health. She then makes an 
attempt to continue her school studies ; 
but this is defeated by her own con- 
sciousness of bad grounding, by frequent 
interruptions, by the derision of her 
family, and by the want of a goal. At 
this critical moment her mother plays a 
Mephistophelean part. To prevent her 
becoming morbid, or a blue-stocking, 
she plunges her into dissipation; and 
the conflict between sensuous enjoy- 
ment and her better self must end in 
one of two thinge—the death of con- 
ecience, or flight into a convent; the 
world or the veil, English social pre- 
judices make the odds very heavy 
against her choosing the veil, sv she 
chooses the world ; and, this done, her 
fast and downward steps—from inno- 
cent enjoyment to silly flirtation, from 
flirtation to vulgar extravagance, from 
extravagance to unconscious and then 
to conscious sensuality, from sensuality 
to secret, subtle, and hideous immo- 
rality—are all the more demoralizing 
in that they are a perpetual betrayal 
of conscience, and all the more passion- 
ate because they are frantic struggles to 
escape frem remorse. This biographical 
chapter ended, our ladies’ advocute takes 
up her second position; which is 
that the only remedy for this msserable 
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dilemma ts to give gurls a practical func- 
tion; a career. The study of art, she 
says, and self-culture will not provide 
this; they will not satisfy the con- 
science, or give sufficient employment 
to the mind, when followed merely 
as amusements. ‘The professions must 
be opened to those who require and 
desire to make the bread of indepen- 
dence, and for the employment of the 
daughters of our “upper ten thousand ” 
an organized army of charity is wanted, 
in which each shall have her work and 
her post assigned to her. This is the 
remedy which must be applied to the 
root of the disease ; and without it, or 
something like it, no cure can be effected. 
And this leads to her third position, 
which is, that the education of gurls must 
be improved, in order that they may be 
ft for the work to be assigned to them. 
For this purpose additional instruments 
and means of education are required, 
such as the new College for Ladies, and 
particularly the present subjects of girls’ 
education must be modified ; and their 
mode of studying must be reformed. In 
short, work for women, and the prepa- 
Tation of women for that work by means 
of education, are the remedies which 
this ‘‘ Girl of the Period” proposes. 

No man of sensibility can help being 
touched by the tenor of this reply. 
There is no evasion here, no recrimina- 
tion, no bold and baseless contradiction, 
no logomachy of any kind. To the 
bitter charges and exhortations of her 
accusers with which the air has for 
months been ringing,—“ You are idle! 
You are dissipated ! You are dissolute ! 
You must mend your ways, but not in 
anunnery! You must remain in the 
world, but have a better savour !”’—this 
our first articulate Girl of the Period 
replies, with all the fierce eagerness of 
soul-huncer, “ We own it! We are all 
that you say! We are the bad things 
that you call us! We want to mend ; 
to be in the world, but not of it! But 
we have nothing todo! Only give us 
one chance! Give us work, for God’s 
sake, and teach us how to doit!” This 
hunger for movement in the world— 
this passionate craving to burst the 
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bonds which hold the pupa, woman, and 
to emerge in the likeness of the worker, 
man, is no new thing. ‘There has, per- 
haps, seldom been in England a family 
of three or four daughters among whom 
there was not at least one whose imagi- 
nation, at some period of her life, 
revolted impotently against her woman- | 
hood, and made her burn to be a man. — 
But it is a comparatively new thing 
that this dumb, spasmodic, intermittent 
feeling should take articulate form, and 
become a continuous, swelling, earnest, 
and almost threatening cry. We cannot, 
we dare not stop our ears, and refuse to 
listen to it. We must vive it a patient 
and a thoughtful hearing. Even those 
among us who do not believe that there 
is any sufficient cause for this cry, should 
remember that there are no agonies 
greater than some which are purely hys- 
terical. 

One of the most questionable of the 
three positions occupied by the writer of 
this letter, is the second—that if we 
want girls to improve, but to remain in 
the world, we must give them a prac- 
tical work in the world, like that of 
men. This she tries to prove by a 
clever monograph—for she must not 
flatter herself that any one will suppose 
that her little sketch really represents 
an ordinary young lady’s bivgraphy. 
If it be drawn from the life at all, it is, 
probably, a mosaic ; or, at best, it only 
represents one, and that a most ex- 
ceptional, experience. This monograph 
endeavours to prove that girls have 
nothing to do, by bringing together in 
one case almost all the difliculties which 
might beset any number of attempts of 
any number of rather weak-spirited girls 
to be useful. ‘The occurrence of no one 
of these obstacles is improbable; but the 
combination of such a mass of difficulties 
in the way of one girl, really anxious to 
do well, is most improbable. She must 
indeed be a faint or half-hearted lover of 
the good who would try to be useful in 
so many directions, and be rebuffed in 
all. English girls are not usually of 
that calibre; nor are the fates often so 
adverse to one heroine. There is plenty 
of work for the ablest women at home, 
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in the parish, in literature, in self-culture, 
and indischarging the reasonable demands 
of society, without the need of orga- 
nizing a huge army of Sisters of Charity 
in order to give our women careers, The 
truth is, that the ladies’ cry for more 
work refers not so much to the amount 
that there is for them to do, as to the 
quality of what they have to do. Some 
are inclined to rebel against the domestic 
and lighter social duties, and to demand 
sp more public stage of action. They 
forget that these are not unworthy duties, 
if discharged in a worthy spirit, with 
judgment, method, charity, and all the 
other excellences of a well-disciplined 
mind. Thousands of most highly trained 
men spend their lives in discharging 
duties which in respect of grandeur are 
no finer than the light offices which the 
souls of these ladies loathe. Pettiness 
does not consist in doing petty things ; 
but in doing them in a petty spirit. 

It may be a consolation to us, when 
reflecting on the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to provide such careers for women 
on a large scale, on the futility of all the 
suggestions for that purpose made by 
the supporters of this theory (not ex- 
cluding that of our “Girl of the Period”), 
and on the doubtfulness of the gain to 
society at large if such suggestions could 
be carried out, to bethink ourselves that 
no such provision is really necessary. The 
fact is, that two alternatives lie open to 
the would-be reformers of women. Shall 
they agitate for social and political 
chan-zes, in order to get careers for their 
protéyées which may stimulate them to 
jmpruve their minds? or shall they set 
their hands to the task of providing for 
them a better education, so as to fit 
them to do their duty, in whatever state 
they may be placed, with thoughtful 
intelligence? Shall they run our daugh- 
ters through the gauntlet of public life, 
in the conviction that that great trial 
will eventually convince them of the 
necessity of self-culture? or shall they 
begin at the other end, providing the 
means of cu'ture for them, in the firm 
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faith that that is not only the way to 
keep their minds innocent and quiet, 
but also to procure for them whatever is 
desirable of enlaryed spheres of work 
and usefulness, by showing how well 
they can discharge the duties which 
society has already assigned them? The 
first of these is the line of Miss Lydia 
Becker; the second, of Miss Emily 
Davies. And, without wishing to dis- 
parage unduly the efforts of any earnest 
woman for what she believes to be the 
improvement of her sex, a thoughtful 
man must feel that the second is of the 
two the wiser course ; the one which is 
most practical, most sensible, least dan- 
gerous, and most likely to secure the 
sympathy of the mass of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen. The revelations of 
the state of girls’ education made in the 
Reports of the Schools’ Inquiry Com- 
mission ; of its deplorable hollowness, 
irregularity, expense, and superficiality ; 
of its utter inadequacy in respect of the 
means, the matter, and the manner of 
instruction, may convince those who 
could not, or would not, believe it be- 
fore, how great a reform is wanted. 

Here, then, is work for the Girl of the 
Period. If she cannot be a pattern, 
let her at least be useful as a beacon. 
If it is too late for her to free herself 
from the despotism of ignorance—if 
she must remain the wretched thrall 
of those fatal syrens ‘‘ the accomplish- 
ments,’—let her at least try to save her 
younger sisters and nieces from such a 
fate. Let her drop political and social 
ayitation, which alienate from her cause 
even sympathetic and generous men ; 
and let her bend all her faculties to the 
task of winning a better education for 
her sex. Let her coax, plead, write, 
and influence by all possible means the 
conscience or the feelings of fathers and 
brothers, Let her leave crying to society 
that she has nothing to do, and busy 
herself with helping to secure that no 
such misfortune shall await the rising 
generation of Englishwomen. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH SEVERAL PEOPLE ARE 
MYSTIFIED. 


‘“‘SHow me your passport, please,” said 
a gendarme, poking his head in at the 
window of a travelling carriage which 
was changing horses at the posting- 
house just outside the town of Auch. 

It was getting towards morning. At 
midnight the lieutenant of gendarmerie 
had had a communication from the 
préfet of Auch, and the gendarmes on 
duty had been on the alert ever since, 
but had as yet come upon no two indi- 
viduals at all answering to the descrip- 
tion forwarded from Toulouse. 

Inside the carriage was a lady who 
seemed asleep. The gendarme apolo- 
gized for disturbing her. ‘“ Madame is 
quite alone ?”’ he asked. 

“Quite alone,” Julia answered, won- 
dering at the question. 

‘‘ Madame will have the goodness tu 
show her passport ?” 

Julia gave it readily. The passport 
bore out her assertion that she was 
alone; the gendarme gave it back, 
saying, ‘‘ Madame is going to Pau, pro- 
bably ?” 

This question, coming as it did after 
the inquiry as to her being alone, made 
Julia feel uneasy ; but she replied with 
the utmost calmness, “To Pau? Oh 
dear no; not quite so far as that. I 
am going to Vic Bigorre, to stay with a 
sister of mine who lives there.’ 

‘“‘ Ah, Madame is going to Vic Bigorre. 
Very good.” And the gendarme took 
his foot off the carriage-step, satisfied 
that this traveller was not one of the 
individuals wanted. As he was turn- 
ing away Julia asked what o'clock it 
was. 

‘Past three, Madame,” he replied. 


And then Julia begged him to hold 
his lantern so that she might set her 
watch, which had stopped. ‘I am ex- 
ceedingly obliged to you, Monsieur,” 
she said when she had done it. 

‘“‘ Quite welcome,” the gendarme said. 
‘The horses seem long in coming. Does 
not Madame feel impatient ?” 

‘* Not at all,” returned Julia; “only 
tired and sleepy.” The gendarme 
looked about, and up and down the 
road. There was not the faintest 
shadow of a man to be seen. 

‘‘T wish Madame a good journey,” 
he said, and departed, directing his 
steps towards a cabaret on the roadside, 
where the main road branches off to 
Agen on the right, and on the left to 
Tarbes and Pau. In the chimney corner 
another gendarme was sitting, who, 
addressing his comrade as he entered by 
the name of Antoine, inquired if any 
vehicle was in sight on the Toulouse 
road. 

“None. There is a carriage with 
one person in it changing horses yonder, 
but there is no trace of the people we 
want.” 

“Good. They may pass yet, for it is 
but early. IT’ll go and have a look 
round.” 

“Tis a raw morning, Serres,” said 
Antoine. ‘‘ Have a thimbleful of 
cognac.” Serres tossed his thimbleful 
off, drew up the hood of his cloak, and 
walked down towards the posting-house. 
A thick mist had come on, so that the 
travelling carriage was not to be seen; 
but he conjectured that it was still 
there, as he could hear the horses kick- 
ing and the ostlers swearing at them. 
He went on, peering right and left 
through the mist. Presently, hearing 
a cheerful whistle behind him, he 
stopped and drew himself close up to 
the ditch on the roadside to let the 
whistler pass. All at once he pricked 
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up his ears. ‘That is not a French 
tune,” he thought, ‘‘and that is a 
strange sort of step, too. How he flings 
along!” And he followed. 

The whistling presently ceased, and 
the smoke of tobacco reached Serres’ 
nostrils. 

“ Ah, ha,” he thought again, “ what 
sort of a foot-passenger are you, that 
ean afford cigars of that quality, I 
should like to know?” And he quick- 
ened his pace. 

By the time he was come up to the 
posting-house, the ostlers were fastening 
the traces of the extra horse, for the 
road is heavy for many miles beyond 
Auch. The foot-passenger whom he 
had followed was standing smoking at 
the carriage-door, and the person inside 
was speaking to him. 

“It is getting miserably chilly,” she 
was saying. ‘I suppose one would not 
dare taste the coffee at this wretched 
little place ?” 

“YT should say not,” was Harry’s 
answer. ‘You must have a nip of 
cognac out of my flask.” And the flask 
being produced, Julia, nothing loth, 
took a nip. 

“If you were to take cold, and get 
your cough back, I should never forgive 
myself. -You must take another nip, 
Julia, if it were but for my sake.” 

Thus adjured, Julia tasted the vulgar 
liquid a second time, and professed her- 
self much comforted. 

‘¢T’ll come inside again when I have 
finished my cigar,” said Harry, jumping 
on the box. ‘Now then, postillion, 
dipayshy, ong root |” 

“Your passport, Monsieur, if you 
please ?” said Serres, touching him on 
the sleeve. 

“Eh? what? Confound you, why 
couldn’t you ask for it before they had 
finished putting in the horses?” 

“Your passport, Monsieur, if you 
please?” Serres repeated. 

“T hear you well enough,” Harry 
growled out, as he produced the docu- 
ment in question. “Subject of her 
Britannic Majesty, and so forth. It’s 
all right, old fellow ; look at the lion 
and the unicorn. Now then, postillion!” 
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“ Wait!” said Serres, lifting his fore- 
finger. 

The postillion obeyed. “ What are 
you waiting for, you lubber? Why 
don’t you get on when I tell you?” cried 
Harry. 

With great deliberation Serres took 
the passport, lit a small lantern, and 
peered at every line on the paper. 

“T see here,” he said, “that Monsieur 
is described correctly, but I fail to per- 
ceive that Madame is mentioned.” 

‘“Madame is not mentioned, as it 
happens,” replied Harry. ‘Out with 
your passport, Julia, quick. It looks 
exactly as if the fellow were keeping us 
here on purpose. You see that Madame 
has her own passport, don’t yout It’s 
all right. Here is a ten-frane piece for 
you to drink to Madame’s good health.” 

“T don’t like his looks,” quoth Julia; 
“and there was a man here before, ask- 
ing to see my passport.” 

‘‘ Madame is the wife of Monsieur?” 
Serres inquired. 

‘“‘T’ll] knock you down if you dare say 
the contrary,” was Harry’s answer; “so. 
look out.” 

‘‘ There will be no necessity for Mon- 
sieur’s giving himself that trouble. I 
must request Monsieur and Madame to 
accompany me quietly, and to consider 
themselves in custody till they can give 
a clear account of this passport business, 
Monsieur will descend from the box and 
step inside.” 

“In custody !” roared Harry. “Take 
your hand off me, you wretched sneaking 
lubber of a Frenchman, if you don’t 
want to be made mincemeat of in less 
than no time. You shall feel the weicht 
of an English fist for once in your life, , 
—you shall!” 

“Don’t touch the man, Harry, I 
entreat, I implore you!” shrieked Julia. 
‘‘He would as soon shoot you dead as 
not. Do get in quietly. At the worst 
we can only be detained two or three 
hours. I feel sure that it is his stupidity, 
not the passports being wrong; but 
don’t you see that you complicated 
matters by declaring I was your wife? 
If you had not——’” 

‘‘'What on earth was I todo? You 
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wouldn’t have had me let him suppose 
that you were not my wife, would 
you?” 

To which question Julia returned no 
answer. “It was unfortunate to have 
raised his suspicions, but we must make 
the best of the situation. I suppose they 
will let us have a fire and something to 
eat, if we pay them well for getting it. 
I suppose we shall have to go to the 
police-station ; or do you think they 
would allow us to go to an hotel, if we 
promised not to leave it?” 

‘““T am sure I can’t tell,” said Harry ; 
“but I know that if I speak to that 
fellow again I shall not be able to help 
knocking him down. I hate France. 
I declare I'll never enter the vile country 
again when once I’m out of it.” 

Agreeably to Serres’ orders, the pos- 
tillion had driven back through the 
town. The carriage now stopped in the 
courtyard of a large white building, 
over whose gateway waved the tri- 
coloured flag. Serres let down the 
steps, and requested them to descend. 

“Is this the police-station ?” Julia 
inquired. 

The gendarme returned no answer. 
“You must come this way,” said he, 
and pointed to a side door giving access 
to a wing of the building. He took 
them up a dark, shabby staircase, made 
them enter a room, and locked the door 
upon them. 

“What a wretched hole!” was Julia’s 
exclamation. It was a bare, white- 
washed room, with a floor of red, un- 
polished tiles, and no furniture besides 
a deal table and a few common rush- 
bottomed chairs. The window looked 
into a well court, and the air which 
came in as they opened it was of such a 
description as to make them quickly 
shut it again. 

“T never did know of such an awful 
sell as this,” said Harry. “To be 
stopped by a beast of a French gen- 
darme! and I would bet anything you 
like, that both our passports were as 
right as a trivet.” 

“I wonder why the gendarme would 
not answer me when [| asked whether 
this was the police-station ?” 
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“TI suppose he thought he would not 
answer a useless question. Like his 
impudence !” 

“TI don’t believe this is the police- 
station. The tops of the railings in the 
courtyard were gilt, did you observe ?” 

“No. I was in too great a rage to 
look at anything.” 

“TI only managed to observe just 
that ; it was so fougy.” 

‘‘T wonder how long those French 
brutes are going to keep us locked up 
in this miserable hole ?” 

‘* At any rate, Harry, this is the very 
last place to which your mother would 
think of coming to look for us.” 

“Very true. There is some comfort 
in that,” sighed Harry. “ But I should 
have jiked just to knock that fellow 
down, nevertheless,” 

Meantime, gendarme Antoine had 
fallen asleep on the settle at the cabaret, 
and had roused himself to find it sun- 
rise. ‘Where is Serres gone?” he 
asked of the mistress of the cabaret. 

“He has not been back since he 
first went out,” was the reply. 

‘Town there at the turning, I dare- 
say,” thought Antoine, as he stretched 
himself, “watching the road like a 
tomcat watching for a mouse.” Then 
Antoine, with much confidence in his 
own acuteness, walked up the road, 
intending to pass through the town and 
look out for vehicles approaching from 
the Toulouse side: thinking what a rage 
Serres would be in when he found that 
while he had been watching one end of 
Auch, the suspected individuals had 
been taken at the other. 

Antoine accordingly walked on as far 
as the Place Royale. As he was crossing 
the Place to enter the Cour d’Etigny, 
a travelling carriage, with two people 
inside, and its four horses all in a foam, 
dashed in from the Rue d’Arcole, the 
street which leads to the Toulouse road ; 
and Antoine placed himself directly 
in its way. 

“ Halt!” he cried, as the postillion 
called to him furiously to get out of 
the way. ‘Halt! In the name of the 
law !” 

The cocked-hat and the authoritative 
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words were quite enough to ensure 
obedience. The postillion drew up 
suddenly, and felt in his side-pocket 
for his licence. That being safe, the 
law could have nothing to say to him. 

“ What do you mean by pulling up 
in the middle of the road?” cried M. 
de Luzarches out of the window. ‘Go 
on, you blockhead !” 

‘¢ Show your passport, if you please,” 
said Antoine, opening the carriage-door. 

‘Does one want a passport merely 
to go from Toulouse to Auch?” the 
Baron inquired. 

“ Certainly.” 

“In that case, I regret to say, we 
are unprovided.” 

“Then I must trouble you to come 
with me to the prefecture, and give an 
account of yourselves.” 

“Just so. We were on our way 
there.” 

‘“‘ Indeed!” quoth Antoine, jumping 
on the box, in high glee at the thought 
of the rage Serres would be in; for 
there was no doubt but that these were 
the people ‘‘ wanted ! ” 

‘This delay will be fatal,” said Mrs. 
Russel, as, in answer to M. de Luzarches’ 
entreaties to be allowed to communicate 
with the préfet, he was told that M. le 
Préfet could not be disturbed before his 
usual hour for rising. 

“Tt is only just sunrise,” said Mrs. 
Russell, in despair. “I daresay the 
préfet won't be stirring for the next 
two hours, and in that time what a start 
they will have had. What is to be 
done, Baron? This evening Estelle’s 
marriage-contract was to have been 
signed, and yet, how can I go back 
without that girl ?” 

“ Madame,” said M. de Luzarches, 
“JT do not disguise from you that the 
situation is every moment becoming 
more complicated. Nevertheless, you 
must not lose hope. The préfet is my 
friend, and, even though we be kept 
waiting for two hours, depend upon it 
that when once we do see him, a very 
few words from me will be sufficient to 
induce him to send off a telegram to 
Pau, to intercept the fugitives before 
they can enter the town.” 
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It was with scant ceremony that they 
were made to alight and enter an 
upstairs room belonging to the official 
part of the préfecture. The gendarme 
locked the door upon them. Mrs. Rus- 
sell stood one moment listening to the 
clank of his sword as he went down- 
stairs, and then sat down by the table, 
and leaned wearily against it. She had 
not felt any fatigue while she was in 
actual pursuit, but now that she was 
reduced to inaction it began to weigh 
her down. Besides which, her hopes 
of preventing the marriage between her 
son and Julia were becoming fainter 
and fainter. She covered her face and 
heaved a despondent sigh. She had 
been too absorbed in her disappoint- 
ment and annoyance to observe that 
there were two people in the room, 
sitting close together by the window. 
But M. de Luzarches—who, having no 
personal stake in Mrs. Russell’s ill- 
success, was In no way absorbed or 
absent—had no sooner entered the 
room than he fixed his eye upon the 
backs of those two individuals. He 
now walked straight up to where they 
were sitting, and taking off his hat, 
said, with a very low bow, ‘“ Mon- 
sieur and Mademoiselle, I have the 
honour to wish you a good morning. 
May I venture to express a hope that 
you were not much jolted by your 
journey ?” 

Mrs. Russell jumped up and ran 
across the room. 

“Oh, Harry, Harry, my dear boy!” 
she cried, and fell upon his neck and 
kissed him. 

Julia gave two little shrieks. She 
was tired, and hunery, and sleepy, and 
felt not unreasonably startled. Mrs. 
Russell took no more notice of her 
than if she had not been there. 

‘* My dear boy, my dearest Harry,” 
she cried, all fluttering and trembling, 
as she unfastened the clasp of her 
travelling-bag, ‘‘what do you think I 
have here for you? A letter from the 
Admiralty, dear, that I have been tra- 
velling all night to give you. Oh! and 
what could have induced you to go off 
like this, just two days before your 
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sister's wedding? 
letter.” 

‘We intended to be back in time 
for the wedding,” said Harry, feeling 
utterly discomfited, and glad that the 
broad sheet of paper was an excuse for 
not lifting his eyes to meet his mother’s. 
“Tf I had known what was to be the 
upshot of this business,” he thought, 
“T would not have undertaken it for a 
thousand pounds. Her bringing the 
Adiniralty letter puts me in the wrong 
box entirely. I only wish she would 
have blown me up instead of kissing 
and my-dearing.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Russell had drawn 
Julia to the other end of the room, and 
now proceeded to torture her in a gentle, 
ladylike manner. 

“Are you at all aware,” she began, 
“of what a terrible position you are 
in? My poor, dear, romantic child, you 
have forgotten that there are no Gretna 
Greens in this country. It was a mercy 
that I got here in time to stop you. 
You would have found out at Pau that 
your journey had been taken In vain.” 

‘‘A Consul resides at Bayonne, and 
we should have gone on there,” said 
Julia, who had partly recovered herself. 

‘“‘My dear creature,” said Mrs. Rus- 
sell, in tones which betrayed much 
sarcasm, in spite of her endeavour to 
infuse as much sympathy as possible 
into them for Harry’s ear—‘ My dear, 
silly child, not all the Consuls in France 
could have married you. My son isa 
minor.” 

“A minor!” Julia repeated, in blank 
dismay, for Harry looked at least four- 
and-twenty. 

“Yes, my dear. And no Consul 
would dare grant a licence to a minor.” 

“Then, in that case,” said Julia—who, 
although she had no objection to a boy- 
lover, did not at all like the idea of a 
boy-husband, but who felt that there 
was nothing for her but to brazen the 
matter oul—‘ in that case, Mrs. Russell, 
we should have gone straight up to 
Paris, and been married at the British 
Embassy.” 

‘““No, dear, you could not. Harry 
being a minor, and I his only surviving 
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parent, my consent, either verbal or in 
writing, must have been forthcoming.” 
Of the correctness of this last state- 
ment she was not quite certain, but she 
hazarded it. ‘And only think how 
frightfully compromised you would have 
been had you actually gone to Paris! 
As it is ” and Mrs. Russell’s head 
gave an ominous shake, and her lips 
closed as if they refused the task of 
depicting the awfulness of Julia’s posi- 
tion. As for Julia, for the first time in 
her life she confessed to herself that 
she had acted foolishly; for the first 
time, she felt a dread of consequences. 

“Take me back, oh, do take me 
back!” she faltered. ‘Yes, it was @ 
blessing you came here. But I didn’t 
mean any harm—really I didn’t—and 
oh, please don’t let anybody know ‘ 

“Of course, my dear, I'll do my 
best; but you cannot be surprised if 
some unpleasant reports do get about ; 
you must remember, all the servants 
knew of your going off.” And with 
this sting Mrs. Russell left her, and 
went back to Harry. 

“Well, Harry, what is your news ?” 

“I’m appointed to the Hero; a 
capital ship; she is a steam-frigate of 
four hundred horse-power. I know a 
good many of the fellows on board 
of her, so that it will be pleasant for 
me. I have to join immediately, of 
course.” 

“What is her destination? do you 
know ?” 

“JT am not told; but there was a talk 
at Portsmouth of her being sent to the 
west coast of Africa.” 

“The west coast of Africa!” Mrs. 
Russell thought of the fever, and trem- 
bled. The idea of her son lying sick 
and helpless, and her not being there to 
nurse him, took away all her strength. 
“ Ah!” she sighed, sitting down by him, 
‘ah! that coast !” 

‘Cheer up, mother. Why, you never 
changed colour when I was going off to 
the Australian station, and why should 
you bother yourself now? You know 
a sailor is always on the move.” 

“I was thinking of the African fever,” 
she replied. 
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“You must not think of it,” said 
Harry, thankful to be able to speak of 
anything that did not concern Julia. 
‘‘I do assure you that I believe fellows 
make a fuss about that fever because 
they find ‘the African station dull in 
comparison with the Mediterranean or 
the Australian. Of course I don’t mean 
to pretend that it’s not more feverish 
than some stations, but I believe that if 
a fellow minds what he is about, he 
need not get the fever there sooner than 
at Alexandria or Sydney. And after all, 
mother, if a fellow does kick the bucket 
—why, if nobody died, there would be 
no promotion—and dulce et decorum est 
—and all the rest of it, you know.” 

“Don’t, Harry! I cannot bear your 
talking in that manner, I cannot indeed ; 
I feel shaken.” 

“Well, mother, I promise you I'll 
rig out a medicine-chest that shall beat 
the doctor's into fits ; and I’ll go on the 
sick-list if my little finger so much as 
aches. I can’t do more, now can I?” 

‘* Y’m sure you will be prudent, dear, 
for my sake as well as your own.” 

‘ Mother,” said Harry, with some 
hesitation, but emboldened by the kind 
tone of Mrs. Russell’s voice: ‘ Mother 
dear, you will promise me not to be 
savage with—with—Julia? She is very 
fond of me, she is indeed, and 

“Fond of him! I daresay! the 
creature!” thought Mrs. Russell, set- 
ting her teeth. 

‘“* And—well, you know, the fact is 
we might have been man and wife by 
this time, only we were stopped ; and 
I hope you will please to consider our 
marriage deferred, not broken off. It 
is due to her that it should be so 
considered,” said Harry, with some 
dignity. 

~ Even had you gone on without 
interruption,” said Mrs. Russell in her 
quietest tones, “ you would have found 
@ marriage with her impossible, owing 
to your being a minor!” 

‘‘'What!” exclaimed Harry in con- 
sternation. ‘“ Would not the Consul at 
Bayonne have married us ?” 

“ No Consul in France would have 
dared to do so, unless you had been 
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furnished with my consent in writing. 
It is indeed fortunate that I arrived 
here in time to stop you from going on. 
As it is, the disgrace, the inevitable ex- 
posure, that Julia has drawn down upon 
herself, are sufficiently appalling to me. 
Her good name 

Harry actually groaned. ‘Her good 
name !—and that beast of a gendarme 
took her for my wife—and I ought to 
have been on my way to England hours 
and hours ago! Mother, do this for 
me. Come with us to Paris, and let us 
be married there: do, for pity’s sake!” 

“How can I go to Paris?” asked 
Mrs. Russell. ‘This evening Estelle’s 
marriage-contract is to be signed, and 
the wedding is fixed for to-morrow.” 

“Tf Estelle’s wedding is deferred, her 
character won’t suffer,” Harry insisted. 
“Do you not see that our marriage must 
take place? Would you wish me to 
act so that if Julia had a brother he 
would call me out? Let Estelle wait ; 
I daresay she won’t mind.” 

“ But I should. And you are mis- 
taken if you think that no unpleasant- 
ness would arise from her weddiny being 
put off at the last moment. You and 
Julia are both in a position which is en- 
tirely of your own making. It would be 
wrong in me to let Estelle suffer in any 
way for your fault. JI am sorry for 
Julia, but I cannot consent to what you 
propose.” 

Further entreaties on Harry’s side 
were cut short by the appearance of an 
official, who desired their attendance in 
the next room. 

The préfet was enveloped in a very 
flowery dressing-gown, and seated at his 
writing-table. The two gendarmes stood 
near the door, both looking heated and 
angry. They had had a violent alterca- 





_ tion, each declaring that his capture was 


the right one. 

The official took his place at his desk 
and spread a sheet of Government fools- 
cap ready. ‘The prcfet, who had been 
looking over some papers, now said, 
without looking up, “Take down their 
names and surnames.” 

“Octave-Charles-Joseph-Xavier-Louis, 
Baron de Luzarches, Grand Cross of the 
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Legion of Honour,” said the Baron 
briskly. 

“Hey, what’s that?” exclaimed the 
préfet, jumping up. “ Luzarches, how 
on earth did you come here? And 
what have you been doing ?” 

“ Doing? Travelling all night. Apro- 
pos, permit me to introduce these ladies 
as my friends, and this young officer, 
Monsieur Roussel, the son of Madame, 
—young officer, my dear, of the most 
distinguished in the English navy. And 
now two words with you in your pri- 
vate room.” 

The Baron’s interview had not lasted 
many moments before the pretet’s bell 
rang and was answered by the clerk, 
who, on returning, told the two gen- 
darmes that their further attendance was 
not required. Monsieur had given a 
satisfactory account of himself and the 
rest of the party to M. le Prefet. Serres 
and Antoine left the room sulkily; each 
would have preferred that his captives 
should have turned out to be people of 
importance—plotters against the Govern- 
ment, or first-class swindlers, Harry 
looked after them as they went, with 
some lingering regret that he had not 
knocked Serres down. In the prefet’s 
private room M. de Luzarches and the 
imperial functionary were enjoying a 
hearty laugh. 

“But what a country England must 
be!” said the préfet, when he had had 
his laugh out. “ What an awfully im- 
moral country! JI had indeed heard 
that it is permitted to Englishmen to 
put their wives up to auction, and that 
a most extraordinary amount of liberty 
is allowed to their unmarried women ; 
but this story of yours surpasses all that 
I could ever have conceived. And do 
you actually mean to tell me that such 
a marriage might have taken place in 
England, and that the parents could not 
have prevented it ?” 

**So Madame Roussel tells me,” said 
the Baron. 

“But when that young lady goes 
back to, her own country, will she not be 
frightfully compromised by this affair 1” 

The Baron shrugged his shoulders. 
“I don’t know. Perhaps. Perhaps not. 


Here of course she would never be 
received again, if such an escapade got 
wind. She would be forced to hide 
herself in a convent. But then the 
English are so eccentric! There is no 
knowing how they may choose to view 
a fact. But the English view of facts 
as regards Mademoiselle Julia troubles 
me very little. What does trouble me 
is my uncertainty as to what view our 
good ‘people at Toulouse may take of 
Madame Roussel, who has been perfectly 
blameless in the matter. I cannot suf- 
ficiently express to you my admiration 
of her heroic attitude. She acted last 
night with the decision and promptitude 
of a general surprised by the enemy. 
There were neither faintings nor scream- 
ings, nor useless words, And in quite 
another way her daughter is as admirable 
as she is herself; perfectly refined in 
mind, perfectly well brought up in every 
way. Quite another sort of girl to that 
creature in there, I assure you.” 

Just about the time when Mrs. Itus- 
sell, Julia, Harry, and M. de Luzarches 
were sitting down to break their fast 
at the préfet’s well-spread board, Mrs. 
Russell's cook Marie was having a gossip 
with Madame Fleury’s cook, as the two 
jogged along with their market-baskets 
towards the Place du Capitole. Marie, 
in spite of Mathurine’s hint to her to 
hold her tongue, or perhaps because of 
the hint, told the whole story of Made- 
moiselle Julia’s elopement to her friend, 
in strict confidence. Madame Fleury’s 
cook was a Béarnaise, and Marie was a 
Béarnaise, and that was quite enough to 
make them friends and confidantes in 
a strange country, as they considered 
Languedoc to be. Coming back from 
market, Madame Fleury’s cook met the 
Comte de Montaigu’s valet; and the 
valet being a Bearnais and her particular 
friend, she told him in confidence what 
Marie had told her. The valet, going 
home to give his master his morning cup 
of coffee, met the Comtesse’s maid coming 
out of the Dominican chapel in Rue 
Veélane. Gracieuse being a Béarnaise, 
he could not do less than tell her the 
spicy tale Madame Fleury’s cook had 
just told him. 
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“You will not let this go further,” 
the valet said in conclusion. ‘Let 
people manage their affairs as best they 
can; it is not our interest to make 
inischief.” 

But Gracieuse was too horrified at the 
story she had heard to promise silence. 
“T think, on the contrary,” she said, 
“that the whole family Roussel must 
be tainted, and that a connexion with it 
ought to be stopped, even at the eleventh 
hour. I myself never approved of Mon- 
sieur Raymond’s marrying a heretic. If 
the marriage happens to be broken off, I 
shall consider it is by the interposition 
of the Holy Virgin and Monsieur Ray- 
mond’s patron. I wonder how Madame 
la Comtesse, who has such particular 
devotion for our Blessed Lady, could 
ever have brought herself to think of 
such a marriage as this for her son.” 

“There was such a fine fortune, you 
see,” said the valet. ‘I would advise 
you to hold your tongue, Mademoiselle ; 
you may get no thanks for telling.” 

‘‘Tshall thinkaboutit,” said Gracieuse. 
But she had not been many minutes in 
Madame de Montaigu’s room before the 
tale was told. Madame listened with a 
look much resembling that of a cat 
about to spring, and when Gracieuse had 
finished, she exclaimed, ‘‘The whole 
family is tainted!” rushed to the bell- 
rope, and rang so furiously, that two of the 
lacqueys rushed in from the ante-room, 
supposing that either Madame or Ma- 
dame’s parrot must have fallen down dead. 

“Tell my son,” she said, ‘‘to come 
here without a moment’s delay.” 

Monsieur Raymond had sat up nearly 
all night writing poetry, and was in a 
sound sleep now, his valet said, refusing 
to wake him. 

‘He will have to wake and hear me, 
nevertheless,” said Madame. Wrapping 
a silk handkerchief round her head, she 
went to her son’s room and banged the 
door after her loud enough to wake him. 

Raymond opened his eyes in amaze- 
ment at the strange figure approaching 
his bed. But as it was a most unusual 
thing for his mother to leave her room 
until she had been made fit for company 
by Gracieuse, his amazement at her attire 
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was quickly merged into anxiety; and 
he exclaimed, “Is my father ill?” 

“ Not that I know of; but there have 
been such awful doings at the Hétel St.- 
Jean that I could not lose a moment in 
speaking to you.” 

“Ts Mees Estelle 1? No? Then 
what on carth can be the matter?” cried 
Raymond, sitting up. 

“Tt is an affair in which that girl that 
is staying there is concerned.” 

‘Mademoiselle Julie? Bah! how 
should her affairs interest me? If it 
was only to speak of her, it was not 
worth while to come to my room with 
such an ugly night-cap,” said Raymond, 
turning round, and burying his head in 
the pillow with a yawn, with every in- 
tention of going to sleep again. Madame 
de Montaigu stamped on the floor. 

‘“‘ Never mind my night-cap,” she said, 
putting up her hands nevertheless to 
smooth the starched frills, which were 
standing up above her forehead. “ This 
matter does concern you, and must con- 
cern you. I consider the whole family 
to be tainted,” Madame concluded, in 
the very words her maid Gracieuse had 
used on hearing the story from the valet. 

Raymond was by this time as wide 
awake and as eager to hear his mother 
as she could desire. He heard all she 
had to say, and then declared confidently 
that the whole story was a vile fabri- 
cation. 

‘“*T wonder at a woman of your acute- 
ness listening to such a tissue of nonsense 
for a moment. And I wonder at Gra- 
cieuse having the impudence to retail it,” 

‘“‘Gracieuse believed she was doing 
her duty in letting me know, and so she 
was, And I believe that there is never 
smoke without fire, and that something 
has happened. I shall take steps to 
find out, and if it is of such a nature 
as to implicate the Russells in the slight- 
est degree, I shall stop your marriage.” 
Madame opened the bedroom door as 
she said this. 

‘“‘ Mother, nothing can happen to im- 
plicate Mees Estelle. Do not:let that 
idea take possession of you.” 

‘“‘T said, ‘the Russells,’ all or any of 
them. I never supposed that little pale- 
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faced chit had done anything; she 
doesn’t look as if she were clever enough 
to be naughty,” said Madame de Mon- 
taigu. 

“‘ Listen to me one moment: I mean 
what I say, mother. If my marriage is 
broken off, I shall die. I have made up 
my mind that I cannot live without 
Estelle. If you forbid my marriage, I 
will not try to live without her. I 
suppose you do not wish to become my 
murderess }” 

“Don’t talk like such a fool!” said 
Madame, banging the door after her. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MONSIEUR RAYMOND BEGINS TO WOO 
IN EARNEST. 


EstELLE had risen as usual at sunrise. 
After having watered her flowers and 
fed her gold-fish, and seen Alfred off to 
the early morning school, she retired to 
the garden to learn her Greek lesson, as 
she would have done had her mother 
been home. By the time she knew it 
the sun was high, and the air getting 
hot. She got some books from the 
house, sat down under the shade of a 
Siberian crab-tree just coming into 
blossom, and began to read “ T'roissart’s 
Chronicles.” 

In the midst of her reading of the 
chapter where the rare old gossip tells 
of his presenting his book to Richard of 
Bourdeaux, and of his gracious reception 
by that elegant young prince, she heard 
footsteps along the gravel-walk; and 
looking up, saw, as she expected, her 
maid Lisette with a tray, on which were 
a cup of coffee, a bunch of roses, and 
the Toulouse paper. But behind Lisette 
came Monsieur Raymond, with great 
disturbance written in his face. When 
Estelle caught sight of him she was so 
astonished that she dropped her book 
and started up, meditating instant flight. 
But one glance showed her that flight 
was impossible, for, except for the gravel 
path in front, the crab-tree stood sur- 
rounded by an impervious thicket of 


clematis. There was no alternative but 
to remain and speak to him: so she 
waited till Monsieur Raymond was near 
enough, and then drawing herself up to 
her full height, she made him a stately 
curtsey, at the same time giving Lisette 
& look which asked as plainly as possible 
what she was thinking of to bring Mon- 


sicur Raymond there. And Lisette, | 


understanding the look, answered 
hurriedly, “I could not help it, Ma- 
demoiselle. I could not prevent his 
fullowing me; he was not to be got rid 
of.” ‘Then laying the breakfast-tray on 
the garden-seat, she stood aside, wonder- 


ing what would be the result of the . 


interview. 

_ There was just a grain of truth in 
Lisette’s assertion. Monsieur Raymond 
had presented himself at the door, and 
had inquired for Mrs. Russell, Jean- 
Marie had replied that Madame had been 
suddenly called from home on business, 
but was hourly expected to return. It 
being clear from this answer that some- 
thing had occurred, his mother’s threat 
assumed in Raymond’s estimation an 
importance which it had hitherto lacked 
entirely. A sudden impulse prompted 
him to ask for Mademoiselle. Jean- 
Marie would have informed him without 
more ado of her whereabouts, had not 
Mathurine, that dragoness and pearl of 
duennas, bid him, in her vigorous Lan- 
guedocian patois, hold his tongue for a 
blundering fool; and then, turning to 
Jtaymond, told him curtly that Mademoi- 
sclle received no one in the absence of 
her mother. 

When Raymond had got half-way 
downstairs, he saw Lisette standing with 
a breakfast-tray before a little oaken 
door at the end of the corridor. She 
stood with the tray poised on one hand, 
and with the other appeared to be 
fumbling with the latch. “I wonder 
in what corner of the garden Mademoi- 
selle will have hidden herself?” she 
said, in a perfectly audible voice. 

Raymond darted forward and opened 
the door for her, “Thank you, Mon- 
sieur Raymond,” she said. “This is a 
terribly heavy door to move with one 
hand.” 
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‘‘Tg that Mademoiselle’s breakfast ?” 
he inquired. 

“Yes. Might I ask you to shut the 
door after me, Monsieur? Strange dogs 
come up sometimes, and Mademoiselle is 
very particular about the flower-beds.” 
Then, with a demure ‘ good-morning,” 
Lisette tripped away, seemingly oblivious 
of M. Raymond’s existence. Raymond, 
with a full consciousness that he was 
sinning against propriety, followed her, 
and found himself in a very few mo- 
ments face to face with Estelle. But 
even with his full consciousness of trans- 
gression, he had not expected such an 
annihilating reception as she gave him. 

‘To what cause may I attribute this 
very untimely visit, Monsieur?” was 
the freezing inquiry which followed close 
upon Estelle’s magnificent curtsey. 

Raymond stood before her utterly 
abashed. A conviction came over him 
that nothing but the plain, unvarnished 
truth would do, and he told it, stammer- 
ing and hesitating for the first time in 
his life, from sheer nervousness, 

“TI thought,” he concluded, “ that, 
considering the circumstances, as your 


mother was away from home, and as it - 


was of so much consequence that the 
report should be contradicted forthwith, 
—that I mizht venture to ask for your 
authority to contradict it. I have to beg 
pardon for intruding upon you and tell- 
ing you all this ; I could not have ven- 
tured on such a step had not my 
the person who told me—actually be- 





lieved it And my mother felt some | 


anxiety about the honour of the family. 
I am obliged to say all this to excuse 
myself, I trust you will forgive me. It 
is very astonishing what things people 
will believe sometimes. But don’t think 
that I—that any one with a grain of 
sense believes it,” he added, perceiving 
her heightened colour. 

‘“‘T am sorry to say that it is all true,” 
Estelle murmured, feeling in her turn 
utterly abashed. 

“ All true!” Raymond repeated in 
amazement. And then, his mother’s 
words recurring to him with redoubled 
force, he cried, “‘ What will become of 
me? What will be the end of this!” 


This exclamation gave a gleam of hope 
to Estelle. Her marriage might be de- 
layed—broken off—who could tell ? 

“ Tt will make a difference, no doubt,” 
she said, with something like her former 
haughty manner. 

“Tt will make no difference to me, 
Mademoiselle, but it will to my mother; 
and I tremble to think of how that 
difference may affect me. It is not with 
impunity that a man places himself in 
opposition to his family.” 

‘¢ Monsieur Raymond, I must beg you 
to understand clearly, that I am the last 
person who would wish to place you in 
opposition to your family.” 

‘“‘ Mademoiselle, in speaking thus you 
scarcely consider the embarrassment— 
I may say the cruelty—of my position.” 

“TI wish to make it easier, if I can. 
I say I will not be the one to make you 
act in opposition to your family.” 

“Tt is that which I complain of,” 
said Raymond, ‘‘ My position was em- 
barrassed ; you render it cruel when you 
say what means in so many words that 
you would give me up.” 

“That is what Ido mean. It seems 
to me that I am doing you a kindness 
rather than the reverse.” 

“Tisteu to me, Mademoiselle. My 
mother declared this morning that if 
there were truth in this report, she 
would forbid our marriage. I come 
here, and find, most unexpectedly, that 
it is actually true. I know then what 
I have to expect from my mother. She 
never had a heart in her life, so she is 
not likely to consider mine. I cannot 
conceal from myself the gravity of this 
affair of Mademoiselle Julia's. It is in 
truth so scandalous, that it is difficult 
to believe how any man of honour 
could adopt such a line of conduct as 
that which Monsieur your brother has 
seen fit to adopt.” 

“ Monsieur !” Estelle exclaimed, qui- 
vering from head to foot with anger. 
‘J wonder,” she went on, speaking 
quickly and indignantly, ‘‘I do wonder 
that you should dare come here and 
hint that my brother has been guilty 
of dishonourable conduct !” 

‘‘ Pardon me, Mademoiselle.” 
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“No, I will not pardon. You would 
have thought twice before saying it if I 
had been a man. And that you should 
think it only shows you to be as igno- 
rant of English customs as my brother 
Harry is of French. Poor Harry!” 
she went on, her lips quivering with 
anger and vexation; “poor fellow! he 
would never have acted as he did last 
nicht had he known of the insuperable 
difficulties in his way. Had he been in 
England, it would have been far other- 
wise. It is even possible there for 
people to get married without either 
telling their familics or running away.” 

“And their parents and friends re- 
ceive them afterwards ?” Raymond asked 
in much amazement. 

‘‘They can do as they please about 
that; but they cannot break the 
marriage.” 

“ ‘What a strange country yours must 
be! I see, Mademoiselle, that I spoke 
hastily and ignorantly, and I entreat 
your forgiveness, But you, who have 
lived so long in France, must be fully 
aware that society here takes a very 
different view of these matters.” 

‘Yes, I know that.” 

‘‘ People who elope, whether married 
afterwards or not, are considered to have 
compromised themselves so gravely, that 
they must not hope to be received again. 
That is the view society takes. My 
mother, unhappily for my peace, chooses 
to take an extreme view. She chooses 
to consider it possible for others be- 
sides the two parties concerned to be 
compromised. It is useless for me to 
represent that such an extreme view is 
ridiculous as well as unjust. My mother 
chooses to hold this or that view because 
she chooses; there is no appeal. She 
chose to make my marriage ; now she 
chooses to mar it. And you know what 
a parent's authority goes for in France. 
I speak of my mother only, because she 
can make my poor old father do exactly 
as she likes. You know that there is a 
last resource against parental despotism. 
I have no alternative but to avail myself 
of it. Only, even that will do me no 
good unless you will promise to stand 
by me.” 
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“But I do not wish you to avail 
yourself of it,” said Estelle, who under- 
stood that he alluded to les trows summa- 
tions respectueuses—the three appeals, or 
summonses, which French sons and 
daughters are allowed to serve on 
parents who choose to thwart their ma- 
trimonial designs after they have attained 
majority. If, after the serving of the 
third summons, the parents’ consent is 
not forthcoming, the marriage may take 
place without it. But this is a measure 
only resorted to in extreme cases ; and 
such sons and daughters are branded by 
public opinion as undutiful children, 
and looked on coldly in consequence, no 
matter what the parents’ tyranny may 
have been. Estelle listened in dismay 
as Monsieur Raymond declared his in- 
tention. ‘ Monsieur, you must consider 
that such a course would give pain to 
your father and mother, besides causing 
great scandal.” 

“T will not care for that,” he said, 
taking her hand. “ I am ready to brave 
father and mother for your sake. You 
are more to me than they.” 

“I am sorry for you, but it must not 
be. As I said before, I decline to be 
the one to put you in opposition to your 
parents,” said Estelle, as she tried to 
withdraw her hand. But Raymond held 
it fast. 

‘“‘ Have pity on me, Mademoiselle! I 
have loved you from the first moment I 
saw you. Alas! till this unhappy morn- 
ing I had looked forward to having the 
right to tell you of my love after to- 
morrow. I have been counting the days 
like a schoolboy expecting his holidays. 
Waking and sleeping, you have occupied 
my thoughts. Heart and brain are alike 
yours. Whatmore can I say?” He was 
bending over her hand now, and Estelle 
felt two hot tear-drops fall on it as he 
pressed his lips to it. 

“T am not worth your love,” she said, 
bewildered by the sudden passion in his 
voice and manner. She had supposed 
that her thirty thousand pounds was 
what he had wanted. And now it 
seemed that he was not satisfied with 
that, but must needs have love besides. 
And she had none to give him. 
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“Not worth my love! Oh! Made- 
moiselle, you are worth more to me than 
I can tell. I would endure years of 
suffering, if only I might call you mine 
at last.” 


“ Circumstances will probably render 


that impossible.” 

‘Do not talk of circumstances. Give 
me your promise to be true.” 

“It does not depend on me. 
know it does not.” 

“ But you would give me your promise 
if it did ?” 

“TI do not know. I have acted under 
my mother’s guidance,” said LTstelle, 
turning herself away from him. 

“Ah,” Raymond exclaimed, hope- 
fully, “I know your mother will take 
my side.” 

“JT do not think she will,” said 
Estelle. 

During the foregoing conversation, 
Lisette had slipped off to a discreet 
distance, which, however, did not pre- 
vent her keeping her eye on Monsieur 
Raymond and her mistress. She had 
thought the love-making on his side 
the prettiest thing of the kind she had 
ever seen in her life. Now, fancying 
that Estelle was looking towards her, 
as if she wished her nearer, she ap- 
proached within speaking distance, and 
said: ‘“ Mademoiselle’s coffee will be 
quite cold.” 

Raymond felt that this was a broad 
hint for him to take his departure. 

“Will you give me a good shake- 
hands, like the English ?” he asked. 

“No,” Estelle replied, very gravely. 
She had never given him her hand, 
even in Mrs. Russell’s presence, and his 
asking for it now only showed what 
great presumption he could be capable 
of. Asif the fact of his being in her 
presence now that her mother was away 
was not a sufficient sin against French 
etiquette! Talk of Harry, indeed ! Why, 
Monsieur Raymond was behaving ten- 
fold worse. He was transgressing with 
his eyes open. And to crown all, he 
must ask her to shake hands with 
him ! 

‘You never wanted to shake hands 
when Mamma was by,” she said with 
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great dignity. “So why should you 
now ?” 

‘‘ Because we have had a quarrel, and 
I hoped we were friends again. Will 
you shake hands this evening, when 
your mother is by ?” 

“YT cannot promise. This evening 
may never come in the sense you mean.” 

Raymond drew a long breath. “It 
is cruel of you to remind me of that. 
You might have given me just a kind 
word to make me happy all this long 
day. Idid not think I was asking for 
what seems so totally out of your power. 
I wish you a good morning, Mademoi- 
selle.” And he turned away abruptly 
as he spoke, and walked up the path, 
leaving Estelle looking after him. 

By the time he had disappeared 
among the bushes that grew near the 
house she had begun to think that she 
had been unnecessarily cold and haughty 
in her behaviour. After all, if he did 
love her, he was not to blame; and 
though it was contrary to her expecta- 
tions, it showed that he was better than 
she had supposed him. He could neither 
help Julia’s running away with Harry 
nor Madame de Montaigu’s considering 
that the elopement affected the honour 
of her family. As the top of his hat 
became invisible, she began to take 
herself to task for her unkindness, and 
longed to make amends. 

‘* Monsieur Raymond ! Monsieur Ray- 
mond!” she cried. Raymond, now at 
the garden-door, turned back,‘and saw 
her running towards him with out- 
stretched hands, He turned and met 
her half way. 

“Don’t be angry,” she cried; “I did 
not mean to hurt you—I am sorry if I 
did. Will you shake hands now?” 

She stopped no longer than just to 
give Monsieur Raymond time to lift 
first one hand and then the other to his 
lips, and then press them tenderly in 
his own. She turned away quickly, 
and ran back to where Lisette was 
standing. 

“Oh, Lisette, how could you do such 
a thing as let him in? What a fuss 
Mathurine would make if she knew 
it !” 
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To which Lisette replied, shrugging 
her shoulders, that Mathurine could 
have done no better than she did. 
Mathurine was one of the most tire- 
some old maids alive. Could Mathurine 
herself have taken him by the shoulders 
and turned him out? 

No, Estelle said, but Mathurine would 
have told him plainly that it was not 
well for Mademoiselle to receive him ; 
that, in fact, it was contrary to etiquette. 

He knew that already, Lisette averred, 
and much he seemed to care forit. “I 
believe he is half mad with love,” she 
cried. “ Why, Mademoiselle, how can 
you help seeing it by his looks? I 
declare I wondered to see you so quiet 
and so cold—with a Yes and a No, 
and standing up so grand, and looking 
off straight in front of you. And your 
wedding fixed for to-morrow! I wouldn’t 
like to marry with such a cold heart as 
yours, Mademoiselle, although you will 
be dressed so fine.” And Lisette de- 
parted, quite unconscious of the sting 
her words contained. 

Raymond, not wishing to sec his 
mother till he had well decided on the 
attitude he had best assume towards 
her, instead of going home, got his 
breakfast at a café, and then taking a 
cab drove to Chateau Montaigu. 

It was late in the afternoon when he 
returned. As he entered the gateway 
he was met by his valet, who told him 
that Madame de Montaigu had been 
anxiously inquiring for him, and had 
desired to be told the moment he came 
in. ‘“ Now for ascene!” thought Ray- 
mond, as he ascended to the drawing- 
room, heartily wishing the interview 
over. “Stay there, I am coming!” 
cried Madame de Montaigu from her 
dressing-room, where she was giving 
her maid some directions respecting her 
dress; and Raymond sat down with 
some such feeling as comes over a person 
who is kept waiting by the dentist when 
he comes by appointment to have a 
tooth out. 

“Well, my son,” said Madame, en- 
tering, “I have seen Madame Roussel.” 

“Seen Madame Roussel !” 

‘Yes, and I am happy to tell you it 
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is all right. As soon as I was dressed 
I had the carriage out, and drove there 
to inquire. They said Madame was 
away, but was expected home at four 
o'clock. I asked for the young ladies. 
They were gone for a drive in the 
country with Madame Roussel’s maid. 
It appeared that the son had departed 
the day before for England. This was 
very satisfactory ; still, as I thought it 
would be hest to see Madame Roussel, 
I said I would return in the afternoon. 
I went back at half-past four, and found 
Madame Roussel just returned, terribly 
fatigued, poor woman, and in great 
distress at parting from her son. I 
asked why they had not got him a 
substitute, as we did for you, instead of 
letting him enter a service in which a 
man is in constant danger of being 
drowned. But it seems that the English 
prefer being drowned in person rather 
than by proxy; a fact explained, no 
doubt, by their splenetic temperament. 
Madame Roussel had accompanied her 
son as far as Castel Sarrasin, and it was 
just this and no more which had given 
rise to that report which alarmed me 
so. I have told Gracieuse that if she 
brings me any more such tales I shall 
dismiss her. After this, I shall never 
venture to depend on what she says.” 

‘‘ Did you sce anyone besides Madame 
Roussel?” Raymond asked, scarcely able 
to suppress a smile. 

‘‘T saw Mademoiselle Julia for one 
moment. She would have called Estelle, 
but I could not wait. Besides, we shall 
all meet this evening.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ESTELLES LAST APPEAL 


Not a trace of pallor or fatigue was 
visible on Mrs. Russell’s beautiful face 
when she received her guests that even- 
ing. Julia, too, was as fresh as a rose. 
How the traces of fatigue were effaced 
was Mrs. Russell’s own secret, unshared 
even by Mathurine. Certain it was that 
both ladies had presented a most woe- 
begone aspect when they descended from 
the travelling-carriage that afternoon, 
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Mrs. Russell had directed the driver to 
put them down at the side-entrance. 
They had to drive through back streets 
to get to it, but she thought it best to 
avoid the chance of being recognised 
from any one of the numerous drawing- 
room windows in the Rue des Couteliers. 

There was not a soul in the court when 
they entered. Mrs. Russell shut the 
door softly and scudded upstairs as if 
she were an interloper, followed by Julia. 

Madame Fleury and her husband and 
niece were the only Protestants invited 
to witness the signing of the contract. 
Madame would have refused had not 
her curiosity carried the day against her 
dignity. For she had felt aggrieved at 
Mrs. Russell’s extreme reticence, and 
annoyed at having been in the wrong in 
declaring the report of Estelle’s marriage 
to be a fabrication. But whatever her 
feelings were, she swallowed them down. 
For Mathilde was to be married some 
time, and an idea or two might be gained 
by turning over Mees Estelle’s trousseau, 

Not that Mathilde could expect any- 
thing like this, Madame Fleury confessed 
with a sigh, as she fingered the Cashmere 
shawls, and the veil and dress of Alencon 
lace in which Estelle was to appear on 
the morrow’ 

“Ah,” said Mademoiselle Mathilde, 
as she finished a close examination of 
Estelle’s jewel-box, ‘how delighted you 
must be to be so rich; to be able to buy 
just anything you have a fancy for.” 

“T know nothing of such delights,” 
said Estelle. “I have always had my 
allowance lke other girls.” 

“Don’t you think,” Mademoiselle 
Mathilde went on, ‘that it will be very 
disagreeable to be married in the porch 
of the cathedral? I feel that is a thing 
I could never put up with. And which 
is to be done first, the Protestant mar- 
riage or the Catholic? I suppose the 
civil marriage will be quite early, will 
it not?” 

“There are some people coming in 
whom I must speak to,” said Estelle. 

As soon as she was out of hearing, 
Madame Fleury took her niece to task 
for her inquisitiveness. 


“I wonder at you, Mathilde. Can’t 
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you see that she did not like it? You 
must learn more tact before you will be 
fit to be the head of a household. You 
might have asked me, and I could have 
told you that the religious ceremony at 
the cathedral takes place first. They 
will have to hurry it over if they get to 
the Temple by two, which is the hour 
named in the invitation. It is a pity 
she is going to marry a Catholic, but we 
must make the best of it: as dear Mon- 
sieur Cazéres says, it is wonderful to see 
how much good may spring from what 
seems at the time an unmitigated evil. 
If she converts her husband, it will be 
such a triumph as the truth has not had 
for many a long day. Was that the 
notary who came in last? And did 
you ever see such a diamond bracelet ? 
or such earrings? Don’t they make 
your mouth water? As for the trous- 
seau, I could not have done better my- 
self. Every article is of the best kind. 
Dear, dear, how I should have liked to 
make up the match between her and 
young Anatole de Méissac! But it was 
not to be. Heaven often denies us the 
fulfilment of our best desires, as the dear 
pastor said last Sunday.” 

‘“‘ How do you do, Madame Fleury ?”’ 
said Julia, entering. ‘You are looking 
at my friend’s pretty things. How do 
you do, Mademoiselle?” 

Madame Fleury made a very stately 
curtsey, and looked at her from head to 
foot with a curious expression. 

‘“‘ My niece,” she said, when she had 
finished her survey, “we will take a 
turn in the next room.” ‘And taking 
Mademoiselle Mathilde’s arm, she sailed 
away with as much state as her figure 
was capable of expressing. 

That afternoon Madame had been 
busily employed in taking an inventory 
of her house-linen, a task which she was 
too thorough-going a housewife to leave 
to any servant. She was standing in 
her linen-closet, a small room looking 
into a back street, and had counted up 
as far as her hundred and seventeenth 
holland sheet, when the unusual sound 
of carriage-wheels drew her to the win- 
dow. Stretching her neck eagerly, she 
saw a dusty travelling-carriage stup at 
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the side-entrance of the quadrangle of 
the Hotel St.-Jean, and, wonder of won- 
ders, from it Mrs. [Russell and Miss 
Maurice alighted, and vanished up the 
back staircase. Now, in spite of the 
pitiful ending of her weak little attempt 
at making a match for Estelle; in spite 
of Mrs. Russell’s having trampled on her 
feelings; in spite, moreover, of Pastor 
Cazcres’ strictures on mixed marriages 
and his complaints of the English ladies’ 
coldness and spiritual arrogance, Madame 
Fleury’s good nature rose supreme. She 
imposed silence on the maid who brought 
her the report of the scandal, and re- 
solved to hold her own tongue—at least 
till Estelle was married. But if she 
could have withered Julia with a look, 
she would have done it. Mathilde, sur- 
prised at her aunt’s leaving the room so 
abruptly, whispered a request to return 
and chat with Miss Julia. To which 
her aunt replied sternly, “ You will keep 
by me,” and mounted guard over her till 
the business of the evening, the reading 
and signing of the contract, began. 

Julia stood and looked after them as 
they left the room, her eyes dilated, her 
whole form quivering with passion. 

“So she knowsit, then! That woman 
has told her. I felt, when she said that 
she would keep my secret, that it was a 
lie. It is well I am going away from 
this place. I wish I had never come.” 
And she sat down, and laid her cheek 
on her hand, and thought how it would 
have been if Mrs. Russell had taken the 
wrong track the night before. 

“We should have got a clergyman to 
marry us, anyhow, at Pau, I daresay, 
and we should have been re-married in 
England to make it all right. I wish 
we had, only to spite her for all her 
worrying and lecturing and keeping me 
in order. And I hate her for telling that 
horrid fat Madame Fleury. I hate her 
so that I could kill her,” she muttered, 
clenching her hands. “If I were such 
an heiress as that silly prude yonder, she 
would plot and plot and conspire till 
she had entrapped me into marrying her 
scatter-brained son. Ah, Mrs. Russell, 
you had best take care, I may have him 
at my feet yet,” she said, angrily pushing 
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aside the lace and the shawls that were 
lying on the sofa. 

As she sat, she heard the voice of 
M. Peyre, the notary. The reading of 
the marriage-contract had begun. There 
was a profound silence while the reading 
lasted, then a hum and rustle and push- 
ing about of chairs, as the witnesses 
drew near to aflix their signatures to the 
document. Presently the pop of corks 
was heard, and M. Peyre’s dry, measured 
voice, proposing the health of Monsieur 
and Mademoiselle the contracting par- 
ties. Julia had expected that, now the 
reading was over, somebody would have 
come to fetch her. But it was so evi- 
dent that she was missed by no one 
that she felt she hated them all, from 
Mrs. Russell down to M. Peyre. And 
the most hateful thing of all was to be 
surrounded with evidences of Tstelle’s 
riches, while she herself, with all her 
beauty, was the portionless daughter of 
a retired admiral. 

“She !—little puling idiot, gliding 
in and out like a ghost—she will never 
enjoy what her money gives her. She 
only cares for stupid books and for 
daubing with paints. Give her a bit of 
chalk and a few sheets of elephant paper, 
and she is in paradise for a week. Her 
very face is only fit for the mourning 
figure on the top of a tombstone. She 
won’t know how to wear her diamonds, 
and those lovely Indian shawls will only 
look like woollen wraps on her miserable 
little shoulders. As for her wedding- 
dress, she will look drowned, smothered, 
in all that lace to-morrow, I know. If 
it were I—how I would play my lady 
countess! I’d set off my diamonds. I’d 
make them set me off, too. They will 
only put her out. And I—oh, how tired, 
how tired I am of all this! Everything 
is so stupid. It’s enough to make one 
turn goody, like Hen.” And she ‘laid 
her head on her arm, and wept, she 
scarce knew why. 

A soft hand on her shoulder made her 
look up. It was Estelle. She dashed 
the tears from her eyelashes. It was 
not often that she wept, even in self- 
pity; and she hated that Estelle should 
find her in a melting mood, and think, 
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perhaps, that she was regretting Harry, 
for whom she did not care two straws. 

‘‘You are tired, dear,” Estelle said, 
sitting down beside her. ‘ You should 
not have come into the drawing-room 
to-night. It was too much for you after 
—after all that fatigue.” 

“Tt is not only that—I am sick and 
tired of everything and everybody. It 
is all stupid, and hateful, and hollow. 
I am sick and tired of the world,” Julia 
exclaimed vehemently. 

“Q Julia,” Estelle said, sighing; 
‘so am I, very, very tired of it.” 

“You tired of the world?” Julia 
asked, pointing to the table on which 
all the jewels and presents were laid 
out. ‘You tired of the world, when 
you can call this your own—and this— 
and this—” she said, taking up the lace 
and other finery that lay in a heap near 
her. ‘‘And with the prospect of being 
a countess instead of plain Miss Russell! 
Only a French countess, to be sure; but 
then, your father was only a captain in 
the navy. I don’t believe you mean 
what you say, Estelle.” 

“Qh,” Estelle replied, “if I could 
only be told that I never should wear 
that finery—never be countess—be only 
plain Estelle Russell all my life—how 
thankfully should I say my prayers 
to-night!” And she began to weep 
silently, hiding her face in her hands. 

“ Now, for Heaven’s sake, don’t begin 
to cry!” said Julia, equally alarmed and 
annoyed. ‘TI tell you my nerves won't 
bear a scene to-night, Estelle. And you 
know that when once you do begin you 
can’t leave off.” : 

“T am sorry—” Estelle began, en- 

deavouring to check herself. Julia went 
on :— 
‘It’s too bad of you. Iam so tired, 
and so worried, and so put out, that I’m 
sure I don’t want to have people crying 
where I am. It is I who have the 
greatest right to cry, I think, not you, 
who have everything this world can 
give you. As for me, I tell you, I am 
so sick of everything and everybody, 
and so worn out with fatigue, that I 
wish I were dead. There!” 

“Tam sorry for you, Julia, indeed I 
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am. And if I cried about myself just 
now, don’t think, because of that, that I 
have not cared about your annoyances. 
I am very sorry for what you have gone 
through.” She could not say she was 
sorry the marriage had not taken place. 
“You are certainly looking worn out and 
unlike yourself,” she continued. “If 
you will let me, I will help you to un- 
dress, Why should you sit up till the 
people are gone? You will feel better 
when you arein bed.” And Julia, being 
really exhausted, suffered Estelle to do 
as she proposed. 

When Estelle returned to the drawing- 
room, every one was gone except M. de 
J.uzarches and his wife, and Madame de 
Montaigu and her son. 

“Here is the truant,” cried Madame. 
“Raymond has been complaining that 
you have kept away from him all the 
evening.” 

“JT have just learnt from Monsieur 
Alfred,” said Raymond, coming forward, 
“that it is your eighteenth birthday 
to-day, Mademoiselle.” 

“Yes,” Estelle replied, blushing some- 
what as she explained that she did not 
keep her birthday, but her name-day, as 
every one did in France. 

Raymond went up to Mrs. Russell, 
and, observing that birthdays only came 
once a year, begged her permission to em- 
brace Mademoiselle in honour of the day. 
Mrs. Russell graciously assented, and he 
approached Estelle, and with the words, 
“ With your mother’s permission, Made- 
moiselle,” would have kissed her on the 
forehead. But she, crying wildly, “No, 
no, no,” broke away and fled to her own 
room, leaving her future husband much 
discomfited, and the spectators much 
amused. Mrs. Russell, alone, concealed 
some annoyance under her smile. 

M. de Luzarches laughed heartily. 
“T think it will be no use to wait for 
her to come back.” Then there was a 
great deal of bowing and curtseying and 
kissing ; and her last guests having de- 
parted, Mrs. Russell was free to seek 
repose. 

While Mathurine was undressing her, 
Estelle came in with her eyes swollen 
and her face disfigured with weeping. 
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Mrs. Russell asked her sharply why she 
was not in bed. ‘You won't be fit to 
be seen to-morrow,” she remarked. 

“ T cannot go to bed till I have spoken 
to you, Mamma,” said the girl huskily. 
“Will you please send Mathurine away 
for one moment?” 

“Send Mathurine away?” Mrs. Rus- 
sell repeated. “Certainly not. I am 
so tired that I can scarcely lift a finger. 
If I were not so tired I should scold you 
well for making such an absurd scene 
this evening. Do go to bed; and en- 
deavour to behave rationally to-morrow.” 

“ Mamma, it is about to-morrow that 
I want to speak. Dear Mamma—” she 
knelt down and put her hands together 
on her mother’s knee—“do not make 
me marry Monsieur Raymond. I feel I 
cannot do it.” 

“Ts the child mad?” asked Mrs. 
Russell, as she looked at Estelle kneeling 
before her. 

“No, I am not mad now. I was 
when I thought I could marry him— 
when I thought I could marry any one 
except Louis. From the day the mar- 
riage was fixed to this, I declare I have 
never willingly thought of Louis, You 
chose Monsieur Raymond, and on Mon- 
sieur Raymond I have forced myself by 
every possible means in my power to 
look as on my future husband. I thought 
that a strong will would do everything. 
But I was mistaken. If Louis were 
here ; if he only beckoned me with his 
finger, I would go to him, follow him, 
be his wife—yes, in spite of that poverty 
you have taught me to fear so much; in 
spite—I would not listen to anything 
you could say, if Louis only told me 
to come with him. Even though you 
should cast me off, I would not care!” 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,” was Mrs. Russell’s reply. ‘‘ How 
dare you talk in this improper way ? 
You are alinost as bad as Julia. Get 
up from the carpet instantly.” 

‘‘Mamma,” said Estelle as she rose, 
‘if I marry Monsieur Raymond, the 
whole of my life will be an acted 
lie.” 

Don’t talk in that crazy manner,” 
Mrs. Russell said; “but just look at 
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the clock. Don’t you see that it is ac- 
tually your wedding-day? What would 
people say of me if it were broken off 
now 7” 

“Tell Monsieur Raymond that I love 
Louis Vivian with my whole heart and 
soul, and he will release me,” cried 
Estelle. “I would have told him my- 
self, only I have been such a coward. 
Once married, how can I dare tell him ? 
Help me in this, Mamma, for pity’s sake ! 
Do not force me to do him such a terrible 
wrong. If he did not love me it would 
not matter so much, but he does love 
me. And when he finds out that I do 
not love him—that his wife loves some 
one else—I tremble to think how he 
will hate me then!” 

“TI am weary of all this nonsense,” 
Mrs. Russell exclaimed, throwing herself 
back in her chair. “Monsieur Raymond 
would be the very last person to whom 
I should mention your silly fancy for 
Mr. Vivian. But for your perverseness 
you would have got over it long ago. I 
wonder how you could think for one 
moment that I should consent to com- 
promise myself as you propose, and to 
be cut by every one of tle Montaicu 
set. I hope that before long you will 
feel thoroughly ashamed of all you have 
been saying to-night, and thankful to me 
for not letting you have your own way.” 

‘Then you will not tell him?” 

“No, I certainly will not. And now 
I beg you will go away and not worry 
me any more.” 

Estelle wept that night till she could 
weep no longer. She had gone to her 
mother with a hope—a poor, faint hope, 
but still a hope—of being listened to. 
But now not even this poor, faint hope 
remained; her entreaties had availed no 
more against her mother’s firmness than 
the spray which dashes against the 
rock. 

“Qh,” she cried out wildly, ‘ Louis, 
Louis! Louis! come and take me 
away!” And then, remembering how her 
mother had written to him, “ No, he has 
given me up. He has given me up, and 
nothing in the world will help me now !” 
And she fell asleep, praying that she 
might die, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
CHATEAU MONTAIGU. 


Never during the whole course of his 
ministry had Pastor Cazeres received 
such a rebuff as on the day when his 
evil genius prompted him to call on 
‘Mrs. Russell, and warn her solemnly 
against endangering her child’s soul by 
allowing this marriage with a Catholic. 
That recalcitrant member of his flock 
had refused even to listen to what he 
had to say. She had interrupted him 
in the midst of his carefully prepared 
exordium, assuring him, in terms of 
politeness as incisive as the French 
language could make them, that she felt 
herself capable of managing both her 
own and her daughter’s affairs without 
extraneous aid, either temporal or spi- 
ritual. And then, as if he had been 
any common morning caller, she began 
a frivolous discussion on the merits of 
the azaleas and rhododendrons at the 
flower-show which had been occupying 
all Toulouse that week. Foiled in the 
object of his visit, the pastor look leave, 
bearing away wrath and bitterness in 
his heart against the proud English- 
woman who dared so utterly to ignore 
his ghostly authority. 

And truly a more amiable man than 
Pastor Caztres might have felt ruffled. 
But Pastor Cazéres, more than any man. 
For he, when he paid his pastoral visits, 
had been wont to make his arm-chair a 
pulpit, whence he delivered sentences 
of grave import; rebuking, commending, 
or warning, according to the spiritual 
needs of his auditors. Woe to the 
woman who ventured to turn the mono- 
logue into a dialogue! Reproof would 
have followed quick upon the trans- 
gression. M. Cazeres would have told 
her that she was speaking “as one of 
the foolish women speaketh,” and would 
have put her to such utter confusion 
that she would have held her peace for 
evermore. But this woman, blind and 
foolish, and laden with sinfulness,—this 
elegant, arrogant Englishwoman, witk a 
wave of dainty fan, had bid him 
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euphoniously to hold his tongue; him, 
the messenger from Heaven, the delight 
of the Toulousan faithful! He had 
retained sufficient self-control to recom- 
mend the unfortunate Estelle to the 
Divine protection, and to assure her 
misguided mother that he would not 
forget her in his prayers — for which 
Mrs. Russell had thanked him with her 
most ceremonious curtsey ; and then he 
had departed, full of righteous anger, 
the outpouring of which fell to the lot 
of his meck, overworked helpmeet, and 
spoilt her appetite for that day’s dinner. 

I think that both bride and _bride- 
groom would have fared badly at this 
Pastor’s hands had he pronounced the 
pastoral benediction over them. It 
would have been his awful duty to affix 
an anathema to the nuptial discourse, 
both for the good of the two souls more 
immediately concerned, and to deter 
his auditors from the perils of mixed 
marriaves. 

Offended as Mrs. Russell was, she 
would have desired that Sub-Pastor 
Vinel might officiate, had not her pride 
stepped in and whispered that such a 
course would assure Pastor Cazcres of 
his words having taken some root, and 
that he would thereby be greatly mag- 
nified in his own estimation. So she 
let things remain as they were, trusting 
to chance for a turning aside of the 
sharp arrows of the Pastor’s tongue. 
And chance interfered, in the shape of 
some pastoral business which called 
M. Caztres away to Nismes at the 
eleventh hour, leaving Sub-Pastor Vinel, 
a raw-boned, ill-favoured youth, hor- 
ribly ascetic, a red-hot importation from 
the College at Geneva, to pronounce 
the marriage homily. 

“Que la femme soit soumise,”—“ Let 
the wife be in subjection,” was the text 
M. Vinel chgse, and so fruitful a theme 
was it to him, that he was enabled to 
enlarge upon it for the space of one 
hour and a half by the clock ef the 
Capitgl. 

Raymond, who had at first» behaved 
admirably, felt his patience waning by 
the time M. Vinels had reach@ his 
“seventhly.” Neverthelegg, t the 
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exhortation came to an end without an 
“eichthly ” was not owing to the bride- 
groom’s look of weariness, but to the 
fact that M. Vinel’s throat was getting 
dry, and that the sacristan had omitted 
to place the customary glass of water on 
the communion-table. That last quarter 
of an hour from the “seventhly,” that 
is, to the final benediction, was an awful 
quarter of an hour to Raymond; and 
not the least part of its awfulness con- 
sisted in the pastoral gift of a big brown 
Bible, which, when put in his hands, he 
knew no more what to do with than if 
it had been a baby. 

Madanie de Montaigu being of opinion 
that it was exceedingly improper for two 
young people to go rushing about the 
country the instant they were married, 
it had been decided that the honeymoon 
was to be spent at the chiteau. Madame 
would have wished to give a ball at 
her house in town on the wedding- 
night, but Raymond, finding from Mrs. 
Russell that this idea was extremely 
distasteful to Estelle, had stipulated 
that the ball was to be put off for a 
fortnight after the wedding, and that 
during that time he and his wife should 
remain in seclusion at the chateau. 

It was a wonderful change in both 
their lives ; to Raymond almost more 
so than to Estelle. He thought of the 
day before their wedding-day with a 
sort of feeling that it had been a horrible 
nightmare, in which all sorts of strange 
and foolish terrors had possessed him, 
and all sorts of cruel and impossible 
events had been constantly going to 
happen. How little would it have 
taken to make that nightmare a reality! 
Supposing Mrs. Russell not to have 
returned when she did; supposing 
Madame de Montaigu had felt less 
secure in her own acuteness ; supposing 
a slip of the tongue on the part of any 
of Mrs. Russell's servants when she 
made her inquiries ; supposing any one 
of these chances, how would he have 
been situated now? If Chance had 
been worshipped in France, Raymond 
would have laid a tribute on her altar. 
But that deity having no visible altars 
nowadays, his tribute was necessarily 
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confined to a vague, unaccustomed feel- 
ing of gratitude to the thing—Chance ; 
Luck ; fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances—God’s Providence, some men 
call it—which, instead of thwarting and 
torturing him, had given him the desire 
of his eyes, and completed what had 
hitherto been at its best a low, imper- 
fect state of existence. They were in 
Eden now, Eden without its serpent. 
Madame de Montaigu might personate 
the serpent ; but Madame had promised 
them a quiet fortnight, and it was to be 
hoped that she would let them have 
their Eden just for so long. Very de- 
lightful were Raymond’s wanderings 
through the woods, and vineyards, and 
gardens, with the creature by his side 
from whom no power could part him, 
not even the whole force of united 
family conclave, presided over by Ma- 
dame de Montaigu. That beautiful 
head, with its coronet of brown, gold- 
tipped hair, was his to caress unchidden. 
Those sacred lips, his own pruperty, to 
kiss without stint or check. No duenna 
bristling with proprieties could come 
between them now. They were one 
and indivisible. 

And Estelle ? 

Estelle was astonished to find that 
the change was not so bad as she had 
expected. You see that she had all at 
once got rid of a great many things 
which worried her. In the first place, 
instead of being ordered and looked 
after and scolded for her good, she was 
asked a hundred times a day what her 
wishes were ; and this, besides being a 
new thing, was in itself delightful. Then, 
too, there was nothing at Chateau Mon- 
taigu to remind her of Louis Vivian. 
She had burnt the sandalwood box and 
all its contents, except the locket in 
which was her father’s hair. She had 
even erased a marginal note which 
Louis had made when reading her 
“‘Froissart’s Chronicles.” And to crown 
all this, there was Raymond, clever, 
talented, as she was beginning to find 
out; elegant and handsome, as she had 
seen long ago; and lavishing his love 
upon her in a manner she had never 
even dreamt of. No woman, even the 
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most cold-hearted, can be quite insen- 
sible to a man’s devotion. Estelle was 
so far touched by it that she was con- 
tent already to let herself be loved. If 
Louis had not given her up— But he 
had done so, and since it was so, she 
felt that she would hardly like to 
change her husband and Chateau Mon- 
taigu for the Hotel St.-Jean and the 
stern guardianship of her mother. 

The Montaigu estate was spread over 
that broad tongue of land which lies 
north-east of Toulouse, between the 
brawling river Ers and the Grand 
Canal du Midi. Northwards was a 
vast wood ; south and west the estate 
was divided into vineyards and maize 
fields. The rest was a mere waste of 
sandy hillocks and pebbly drifts, inun- 
dated by the river in spring, and 
covered in summer and autumn by 
wild lavender and periwinkle and privet 
bushes. Behind this waste land there 
was an embankment which separated 
the cultivated portion from the waste, 
and kept the torrent from spreading 
over the low fields in times of inunda- 
tion. 

On the highest point of this little 
territory, overlooking the old city, with 
its tiled roofs, and the plain with its 
endless vineyards and maize fields, 
stood the melancholy chateau, cradle of 
the proud, overbearing, once powerful 
Sires de Montaigu. The remains of 
graceful arabesques might still be dis- 
cerned on its battered brick facade ; 
whose decay had been due not so much 
to the hand of time as to the ruthless 
zeal of a patriotic Toulousan mob during 
the Reign of Terror. Approaching by 
an avenue of ancient elms for about 
half a mile, you reached a Gothic lichen- 
stained portal, surmounted by an oriel 
window, which, for reasons best known 
to the architect, was placed somewhat 
out of the line of the centre of the 
portal, which itself stood considerably 
on one side of the fagade. After puss- 
ing the entrance, you got through a 
vaulted passage into the court, with a 
cloister on the east side something like 
that in the old convent of the Augus- 
tine friars at Toulouse, now converted 
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to secular uses. Along this cloister a 
Banksia rose grew unchecked, throw- 
ing its wildly luxuriant branches round 
the pillars and up to the roof, and car- 
peting the pavement all through the 
month of April with its fragrant petals. 
At one end of the cloister an oak door, 


-half off its hinges, gave entrance to a 


small chapel with a groined roof, com- 
municating with the interior of the 
house by a disused room in the last 
stage of mouldiness, yclept the library. 
On the right, a winding staircase of 
stone led to a suite of rooms on the first 
floor, set apart for the residence of the 
Countesses Dowager of Montaigu. But 
for more than half a century there had 
been no Countess Dowaver, and the un- 
tenanted apartments, uncared for by 
French housemaids, and delivered over 
by them to the dominion of the spider 
and the moth, had gradually fallen into 
decay ; and would have remained in 
that condition had they not been 
selected by Raymond as a residence 
for himself and his wife during his 
father’s lifetime. 

The apartments of the Count and 
Countess were on the ground -floor at 
the other end of the building, that 
which was least picturesque and best 
repaired. The Montaigu family had 
had its ups and downs in the world, 
and the chateau bore marks of its share 
in the buffetings of fortune. The last 
injuries to its structure had been those 
inflicted during the battle of Toulouse, 
on Easter Sunday, April 1814, when 
the western walls had been riddled with 
shot ; while the summer drawing-room, 
with its frescoed walls and yellow-silken 
hangings, was turned into a slauyhter- 
house by the British, who occupied the 
chateau and the neighbouring farm. 

When the family returned after the 
proclamation of peace, it was to find the 
chateau desolate, the young crops of 
maize and wheat on the estate and out- 
lying farms cut to pieces, and the well- 
trimmed, tufty vines trampled under 
foot. More than that, the ground was 
one vast cemetery, for the loss to the 
British had been severe; and often in 
his rounds did the gamekeeper come 
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upon a spot where the earth was elastic 
to the tread; sure sign that a corpse 
lay under, buried hastily where it had 
given up the ghost. These had been 
collected and re-interred in a lonely spot 
a mile distant from the chateau, where 
the river made a bend, and the willows 
swept their trailing boughs in the snow- 
fed waters as they rushed along. The 
superstitious peasants avoided that spot ; 
even the poacher was scared from it by 
the dread of meeting the restless souls 
of those who lay as they had died, un- 
confessed and unshriven. So the wood- 
pigeon built unmolested in the beeches, 
and the hares and pheasants had the 
ground all to themselves, and grew and 
multiplied. ‘The master of the chateau 
was half-ruined fur the time, and the 
chiteau itself was no safe place to live 
in, for malaria reigned around it, only 
to be dislodged by winter winds and 
purifying rain. 

But the Comte de Montaigu, though 
low in purse, did not lose heart. There 
was an infallible plan, consecrated from 
time immemorial, whereby the Sires de 
Montaigu had renovated their drained 
purses; namely, by prudent alliances. 
So the Count assembled the family 
council, composed at that time solely of 
a younger brother and an ancient aunt ; 
and after declaring that he intended to 
sacrifice himself for the good of his 
estate, by putting his neck under the 
matrimonial yoke, solemnly confided’ to 
the ancient aunt the task of unearthing 
the future countess ; adding that, him- 
self once supplied as became the head 
of the family, he should make a point 
of finding a proper wife for his brother. 

The aunt set to work in a methodical 
manner. She made a tour of inspection 
through all the convents devoted to the 
education of noble young ladies. At 
the convent of the ladies of the Sacred 
Heart, the Mother Superior recom- 
mended as a desirable article in every 
way, a girl of fifteen, Octavie de Brueilh 
by name, a pretty Bayonnaise, with 
immense estates in the Basque country, 
neither father nor mother, and a guar- 
dian who had expressed in strong terms 
his wish to be relieved from his tutorial 
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responsibilities. As for Mademoiselle 
Octavie herself, she was dying for a 
glimpse of the unknown world beyond 
the barred convent windows. 

Chaperoned by the Mother Superior, 
and further protected by the intervening 
grating, the convent-bred young lady 
had an interview of about ten minutes’ 
duration with the Comte de Montaigu, 
in the parlour. On his return from this 
interview, the Comte, who had chosen 
to see for himself that Mademoiselle 
Octavie had neither a hump nor a 
squint, signified to his ancient relative 
that he was perfectly satisfied, and 
should immediately proceed to com- 
municate with the guardian. Matters 
were arranged without loss of time; a 
new altar-cloth was presented to the 
convent chapel by Mademoiselle, and a 
new set of brocade vestments by Mon- 
sieur ; she kissed the nuns all round, 
and promised eternal friendship to her 
schoolfellows; he gave a champagne 
supper to a host of bachelor friends ; 
and they were married, she being fifteen, 
he ftive-and-thirty. The matrimonial 
yoke had not weighed heavily on either 
of them. He had gone his way, she 
had gone hers. Her way, taking it all 
in all, had been no worse than frivolous. 
Of his way little need be said. He 
had had a paralytic stroke some time 
before our story begins, and was occu- 
pied in making his salvation with all 
possible speed before a second should 
overtake him. His brother, as well as 
the ancient aunt, were long since dead, 
and Raymond was emphatically the 
sole hope of the family in the direct 
line. 

Raymond, all desirous of making his 
wife retract certain heretical utterances 
respecting French poetry, had begun a 
judicious course of reading with her. 
They sat together early one morning 
under the walnut trees, she idly listen- 
ing, and drinking in the dewy air with 
a still new sense of freedom, while he 
read the Gascon poem, ‘ La Francou- 
netou,” translating as he wenton. And 
as he read, he glanced at her, and 
rejoiced ere long to see that her beau- 
tiful grey eyes were veiled with a tender 
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mist, and that a rosy flush had stained 
the pale marble of her check. By and 
by her mouth began to quiver. Then 
he stopped; and she, stifling her 
emotion, said, turning her head that he 
might not see her wet eyelids— 

“That is beautiful. But it does not 
sound like French, it is so perfectly un- 
trammelled. What must the original 
Gascon be, if the translation is so 
charming ?” 

“I know Gascon pretty well,” said 
Raymond. “I can teach it to you 
some day, if you like.” 

“‘Yes, indeed,” said Estelle: “I 
should like it, if you don’t mind the 
trouble ; just for the sake of reading 
such delicious poetry.” 

‘*Delicious poetry!” laughed her 
husband. “Ihave soon converted you, 
my love.” 

“TI have not altered my opinion of 
Racine one bit, mind,” she retorted, 
blushing. ‘ And after all it is Gascon, 
not French, this ‘ Francounetou.’” 

“ But you liked the translation,” said 
he; ‘‘you said you did, and I shall not 
let you go back from your word.” 

“Yes, I liked the translation very 
much indeed. Who is it by?” 

‘*A man I know something of,” was 
his answer. “And now, if you like, 
dearest, we will explore a little. Let 
us walk.” | 

In the midst of the wood, half- 
hidden in a clump of young beeches 
and acacias, in whose branches the 
blackbirds were singing lustily, stood a 
broken column, with its pedestal half 
sunk in the earth, and bearing inscrip- 
tions which damp and decay had ren- 
dered almost illegible. Every crack and 
crevice in the shattered marble was filled 
up by the delicate, shade-loving maiden- 
hair, drooping and waving its bright 
pinnules with each breath of wind. 
On the ground at its base, embedded 
in luxuriant mosses and ferns, lay the 
funeral urn that had originally adorned 
the summit of the column. The earth 
all round was overrun with wild flowers 
and velvety mosses, strewn with tender 
little pizizas, no bigver than coral beads, 
s0 fragile that they crumbled under 
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Fstelle’s fingers when she tried to 
gather them. 

“This is the sweetest spot I ever 
saw !” she cried with enthusiasm. 

Raymond, seeing his wife pleased, 
was pleased too ; and, sitting down at 
the foot of the monument, told her 
how it had been raised to the memory 
of the British officers who had fallen 
on the field of Toulouse. Many details 
he gave which he had learnt from his 
father and the old people on the estate, 
and which, though possessing local 
interest, were not to be found in French 
memoirs of that battle. 

“‘ This place is dull,” he said, at last, 
seeing that his wife gave a shudder. 
“Let us leave it. I have always been 
accustomed to it, but I can understand 
your not liking it now you know it 
to be a cemetery.” 

“‘ It seems to me redolent of death,” 
said Estelle, glad to move away. ‘ Even 
the acacias do not smell as they do near 
the house.” ; 

‘Was that what made you shudder ?” 

“No. It was a sort of inward 
shiver, as if somebody had been walk- 
ing over my grave, as the country folk 
say in England.” 

“Do not say such horrible things,” 
said Raymond, “else you will make me 
shudder too.” They walked on, and 
Estelle began expressing her surprise 
at the ruinous condition of the monu- 
ment. 

“The fact is,” Raymond answered, 
‘that ever since its erection, whenever 
there has been any political disturbance- 
—and you know there has been a good: 
deal one way and another since your. 
brave Vélingtonne passed here—the mob . 
have made a practice of coming out here 
and battering the monument. I cannot 
quite tell why they should take such a. 
long walk when there is so much in the 
town itself that they might break to. 
pieces. They do so probably in obedi- 
ence to some occult law with which we 
are as yet unacquainted. If you wish, 
I will have the stone repaired. I dare- 
say we shall not have a revolution these. 
ten years, whatever the Reds may say 
about it.” 
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“No,” Estelle answered; “I would 
not do away with the maiden-hair and the 
moss, which have so tenderly covered 
up the rents and crevices all these 
years.” , 

“This evening,” said Raymond, as 
they sat togethcr on the sofa after 
luncheon, ‘‘we will have a ride together. 
I have got you a beautiful little Arab 
that will just suit you.” 

“How kind you are!” said Estelle. 
‘‘T was wishing for an Arab the other 
day.” 

“Now you have got it, begin to wish 
for something else.” 

“T will wait till to-morrow,” said she, 
*T don’t quite know what I wish for 
just at present.— Raymond,” she said 
shyly, after they had sat silent for some 
time, ‘did you like the way the table 
was arranged at luncheon?” 

“T thought it a great improvement,” 
said he, “and so was the luncheon it- 
self. Our cook is on his mettle to-day, 
evidently.” 

“It was I who ordered everything,” 
cried Estelle, delighted. ‘ Everything, 
the arrangement of the table included. 
I am so glad you liked it.” 

Raymond looked surprised and 
pleased. ‘I believe you can do every- 
thing,” he said. ‘ Not a day passes but 
I discover some new accomplishment of 
which I had no idea. My mother will 
take you to her inmost heart when she 
finds out what a capital housewife you 
are. She is a clever housewife herself, 
and piques herself on her talents in that 
line; as for book-learning, I may as 
well tell you at once as leave you to find 
out, that if you said that Homer lived 
in the time of Charlemagne, or that the 
tower of Babel was built in the time of 
the Romans, she would believe you; 
and if I said it was just the contrary, 
she would think that probably I was in 
the right, but that after all it did not 
much matter. You must never let her 
see you with a book if you can help it ; 
the only two books she looks into her- 
self are the Book of Hours and the 
fashion-book. She has never found out 
the want of any more; and if she has 
got through the world so well with 
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those two, why should any woman want 
more? Such is hercreed. She is never 
so ancry with me as when she finds out 
that [ have been buying books.” 

‘‘T wonder what she will say by and 
by, when she sees the quantity we have 
in our drawing-room.” 

“She will want you to put them all 
away, and if you don’t she will treasure 
up your refusal in her mind, and go on 
adding one small offence and another to 
it, till she considers the list long enough 
to justify a quarrel.” 

“Oh, Raymond ! 
mean that.” 

“Indeed Ido. You don’t know what 
awful quarrels we have had sometimes 
because I would not do exactly as she 
wished. Then she never would let me 
alone. It seemed as if I were my own 
master, and certainly I had my own 
servant and set of rooms, and could go 
in and out as I chose, and I need not 
even dine with my parents unless [ 
liked. But there my freedom ended. 
I do believe, Estelle, that if she had 
taken it into her head that I ought to 
button my coat behind instead of before, 
she would never have left off worrying 
me till I had done it. She was sulky 
with me for days because I would have 
the rooms furnished as you see them. 
But in that matter I held firm, because 
I did think it time for her despotism to 
stop somewhere. Of course, now I am 
married, I shall take my own way. It 
is to be hoped that she too will feel 
that she has less right to interfere now 
that I have a wife.” 

‘‘Then you would not have the books 
removed ?” 

“ Certainly not. If she says anything, 
you must say I will not have them put 
away.” 

“ But if she gets angry ?” 

“Then she must. I shall know how 
to manage her.—Who can this be?” he 
exclaimed, hearing the sound of a car- 
riage coming up the avenue. He went 
to the window, and returned with an- 
noyance depicted on his countenance. 
“Talk of the wolf,” he said, “and one 
sees his tail. Estelle, it is my mother.” 

“But I thought it was settled that 
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we were to have a fortnight to our- 
selves?” . 

“Of course it was. And I shall ask 
her what has made her break her pro- 
mise.” | 

‘‘ But perhaps she wanted to give 
some orders about her own rooms. 
Perhaps she will be gone again in half 
an hour,” said Estelle. 

Raymond looked out again. ‘No 
such luck,” he said. ‘‘My father’s 
valet is sitting on the box; ergo, my 
father is inside. It is too bad.” 

Madame’s voice was soon heard in the 
court. She was finding fault with some- 
body, it was clear. 

“Finished luncheon! I never heard 
of such a thing in my life. I should 
like to know what makes them so early. 
It is extremely annoying and incon- 
venient. Baptiste, give Monsieur your 
arm. Oh, what an ascent! Thank 
Heaven I don’t live upstairs.” 

‘*I do indeed thank Heaven,” said 
Raymond, turning up his eyes to the 
ceiling. 

Estelle began to laugh, in spite of 
feeling some nervousness at the impend- 
ing visit. 

“You may laugh,” said Raymond, 
‘but it is no laughing matter. People 
have no business to break their pro- 
mises.” 

‘‘Had I not better go forward and 
meet her?” said Estelle, moving to the 
door. 

“ Certainly not!” For the first time 
she detected displeasure in her hus- 
band’s tone. ‘I beg you won't move 
an inch. Iam not glad to see her, and 
I have no intention of getting up even 
a show of welcome.” 

‘‘Good morning, children!” said 
Madame, as she entered. ‘ How do, 
little one?” This was addressed to her 
daughter-in-law, as she just touched her 
cheek. “You did not expect me, I 
* suppose,” was the next thing she said, 
as she threw herself on the sofa and 
unfastened her bonnet-strings. 

“‘ We certainly did not expect you,” 
Raymond answered. 

‘“‘The fact is, it was getting so hot in 
Toulouse that I could not stay there a 
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moment longer. I thought we should 
be here in time for luncheon, and so we 
should, only you are so ridiculously 
early. What made you change our 
usual hour, eh?” 

‘“ Perhaps we wanted luncheon early 
because we breakfasted early.” 

“ But what on earth induced you to 
breakfast early ?” 

‘Because we got up early, I sup- 

se,” 

“ But what on earth made you get 
u ? ”? 

Pe Because there happened to be some- 
thing worth getting up for.” 

“Will you come into my room and 
lay aside your bonnet and shawl?” Es- 
telle asked at this juncture. 

‘‘ No,” the Comtesse replied, “I would 
as soon stay where I am. I suppose 
they will give us something to eat pre- 
sently. 1 gave orders about it before I 
came upstairs. You are looking rather 
pretty, I think. Have you and Ray- 
mond quarrelled yet?” 

‘“‘Quarrelled!” Estelle drew herself 
up indignantly. 

“ Just look at her!” cried Madame de 
Montaigu to her husband, who had 
nodded all round on entering the room, 
and had dropped into an arm-chair with- 
out a word. “Just note that air of 
offended majesty! You would manage 
that pretty well if you were my height, 
but as you are not, I wouldn't try it if 
I were you. Well, well, so there has 
been no quarrelling yet. You will come 
to if soon enough, never fear.” 

“TJ trust I shall never so far forget 
myself,” said Estelle. 

“IT won't begin,” said Raymond, 
drawing his wife close to him. 

‘“‘Montaigu,” cried the Comtesse, 
“don’t go tosleep. You will have your 
luncheon presently, and you shall sleep 
by and by. Raymond, give your father 
a push. It is very bad for him to sleep 
so much.” 

“TI wish you would let me alone,” 
said the old gentleman peevishly. ‘The 
heat is very oppressive, and I have not 
a pinch of snuff left.” 

“Where did you get that morning- 
gown?” was Madame’s next inquiry. 
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‘Mamma had it from Paris. 
mond thinks it pretty.” 

“Raymond knows nothing about it. 
I don’t like the cut of it at all; I hope 
you have no more of that pattern.” 

‘‘Indeed, I have. Mamma had a 
great fancy for the pattern. 
from the best house in Paris,” 

“T don’t believe it did. You were 
imposed on, I daresay. You must have 
them altered. I will lend you a pattern 
from my Paris dressmaker’s.” 

“T won't have them altered,” “I like 
them as they are,” said Estelle and 
Raymond together. 

Further discussion was cut short by 
the entrance of a servant to say that 
Madame was served. 

“What did I tell you?” said Ray- 
mond, as his parents left the room. ‘Is 
she not awful?” 

“What shall we do if she intends 
always going on like this?” ‘stelle 
asked with a sinking heart. 

“I would not mind it so much if she 
would only let you alone,” said Raymond, 
angrily. “I wish we were a hundred 
miles away from her. I'll tell you what 
we will do. We will have the pony- 
carriage, and drive out as far as the 
beech-wood. You can take your drawing- 
book, there are plenty of nice old trees 
to study, and I will translate some more 
of Jasmin’s poetry for you.” 

But before they could put their pro- 
ject Into execution, a message came that 
Madame wanted Monsieur Raymond 
imnicdiately. 

While waiting for him to come back, 
Estelle took up the book of Jasmin’s 
poetry, and tried to read it, but, finding 
the Gascon verbs puzzling, she laid it 
down, and went into the book-room to 
look for a translation which Raymond 
had said he possessed. She found the 
book, read a few paves, and then turned 
to the title-page to learn the translator's 
name. Suddenly a bright sinile broke 
over her face. The name was “Raymond 
de Montaigu.” 

“T like his poetry better than Racine’s, 
whatever he may say about it,” she 
thought; “but this is only a translation, 
after all. I wonder whether he has 
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ever printed any original poems.” She 
bevan to search through the shelves, 
and by and by came upon a small 
volume in a modest brown cover, which, 
though only bearing initials, convinced 
her of Raymond being the author, from 
the notes and emendations in his hand- 
writing. Straightway she plunged into 
it, and so absorbed and delighted was 
she at the evidence of real talent in it, 
that a knock at the door had to be re- 
peated before she cried ‘Come in.” 

Lisette entered, with a contrite face. 

“TI hope Madame will pardon me,” 
she began. 

“What is the matter, Lisette? You 
haven’t been breakiny my scent-bottles, 
I hope?” | 

‘Not so bad as that, Madame. But 
I hope Madame will pardon me, con- 
sidering how it occurred. I am desolated 
about it.” 

“IT don’t know what it is yet,” said 
her mistress, good-humouredly. 

The fact was, Lisette began volubly, 
that she had lost her head ; and good- 
ness knew it was enough to make any 
one distracted, what with the packing, 
and Mathurine’s eternal fault-finding, 
like the clack of a mill. And it was on 
the night hefore the wedding, when she 
had so much to do she didn’t know 
And she was just 
going to bring Madame— Mademoiselle 
—the letter—and all the bonnets came 
at the same moment, and she stopped to 
pack them, and get them out of the way, 
and void! the letter was forgotten, and 
had lain in her apron-pocket ever since. 

“Letter! what letter?” asked her 
mistress, flushing anxiously. 

“T entreat Madame to overlook the 
negligence,” said Lisette, getting ready 
to cry. ‘I beg Madame to believe it 
was accidental. I put the letter in my 
apron-pocket, really, to keep it safe ; 
there was such a litter of things about ; 
so much being sent in at the last mo- 
ment, just like those tradespeople. And 
the letter would have been forgotten till 
next year, if Madame la Comtesse’s maid 
had not desired me to get my things 
ready, as Madame purposed having the 
half-yearly wash and the bleaching in 
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a day ortwo. Voild/” And she puta 
crumpled letter into Madame Raymond's 
hand.. 

Estelle started, and turned pale. 

‘Madame is not angry? Ah, if Ma- 
dame only knew what I went through 
in packing her boxes, with that tiresome 
old Mathurine always at my heels!” 

“You could not help it,” said Estelle 


quietly. ‘ That will do, Lisette. You 
can go.” 
‘Madame is not angry?” asked 


Lisette doubtfully, lingering in the 
doorway. 

‘““No. Isee you could not help it. 
Go.” 

And Lisette departed, murmuring 
that Madame was very good. 

Estelle sat perfectly still, with her 
hand to her head, staring at the crumpled 
letter with a look of painful bewilder- 
ment, which by and by shaped itself 
thus in words : 

‘“‘T made sure he would be too proud 
to write again after he had been rejected 
with scorn, as I know he was. I should 
have been, I think. But I should have 
known him better than to judge him so. 
Did he not say he would love me all his 
life ?- Oh, my God, I wish I were dead, 
I wish I were dead!” And then she 
began to moan and sob, but softly, lest 
her husband should come in. 

“T ought to burn this without read- 
ing it,” she thought ; ‘ but I must know 
what he says. He has a right to be 
heard. My own Louis, whom I did 
love so dearly !” 

The letter ran thus :— 


‘“‘ Estelle, I cannot believe that this 
rejection of me, conveyed through your 
mother, is of your own free-will. Until 
I hear from you to the contrary, I shall 
consider your answer as the result of 
mere coercion, or, to use a less harsh 
term, as the consequence of a weak co- 
incidence in your mother’s wishes. Since 
I saw you last at Cauterets, I have 
worked harder than ever I did in my 
life—lI have strained every nerve, buoyed 
up by the hope of calling you mine one 
day. That day may be distant, but I 
do sce it now. I should not dare say 
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so much, did I not feel so convinced that 
your love for me, like mine for you, is 
of a nature not to be worn out by long 
waiting. If I must be rejected, Estelle, 
let my doom fall on me from your hands 
alone. I shall bear it best from you. 
But if, indeed, you love me still, for 
God’s sake let no mother come between 
us two. Consider yourself and me for 
a little space, and forget that there are 
other people in the world. I know 
your sweet submissiveness, your entire 
self-forgetfulness ; but my love, if you 
are my love, I crave to be remembered. 
I say again, let no other come between 
us two. 

“Think once, if you have forgotten 
—I have not—of those pleasant hours 
we spent on the mountain side. Must 
I recall them to you? Every stone, 
every rock, every tint in the mountain 
gorge, is before me now. I can see you, 
as you sat, watching the last sunset we 
looked on together. The sun went down 
behind the mountain in front of us, and 
the red gleam on the snow died away. 
The evening breeze sprang up, and blew 
your hair about, and I lay on the rock 
overhanging the tumbling Gave, and 
thought you looked like a Madonna: 
and fell down and worshipped you in 
my heart. Have you forgotten that 
evening? Have you forgotten what we 
said to each other amid the rush of the 
noisy waters ? 

“Write to me with your own hand, 
Estelle. Write what your own heart 
tells you. 

“* My love! my beautiful one! my star! 
I have perfect faith in you. Adieu.” 


% % x + 


When Raymond came back, half an 
hour later, he found his wife lying on 
the floor unconscious. He took her up, 
and carried her to her room, and then 
rang for her maid, and applied eau-de- 
cologne till she came. He was not 
much frightened. His mother was in 
the habit of having nervous attacks and 
fainting fits, particularly when she had 
been thwarted in her plans. But Ma- 
dame was generally restored in a few 
minutes, and Lisette exhausted all her 
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simple remedies, and still Estelle gave 
no sign. 

Then he became alarmed, and desired 
Lisette to tell one of the men to ride 
into town for a doctor. Lisette went, 
looking very frightened, and an instant 
after, Madame la Comtesse appeared, to 
give the benefit of her experience. 

“Tt is nothing at all; just a fainting- 
fit,” she said, raising the girl’s eyelid 
with her finger. 

‘What are you about? Do pray 
leave her alone,” exclaimed her son, dis- 
gusted at her coolness. 

“That's how one sees when they are 
in a dead faint,” said Madame, know- 
ingly. And then she went on to make 
sage remarks on the imprudence of get- 
ting up early, and lacing tight in the 
morning, and sitting in rooms filled 
with the perfume of acacias and roses. 
Lisette came back just then, and was 
ordered forthwith to shut the windows. 

‘‘She is all right now,” said Madame 
by and by, when Estelle opened her 
eyes and looked round her. “I told 
you it was a simple fainting-fit. Now, 
Raymond, it is no good to talk to her, 
you will send her off again. It is all 
stuff and nonsense having a doctor. I 
shall give her a glass of liqueur, and 
in half an hour she will be as well as 
ever she was in her life.” And Madame 
trotted off, and left the husband and 
wife alone. 

“Art thou better, indeed, ma mzr- 
gnonne, my darling?” he asked, in a 
voice that fell on her ear tender as sum- 
mer rain after her mother-in-law’s sharp 
accents. 

She moved her head in reply. She 
could not trust herself to speak yet; 
partly because she was so sorry for him, 
—for all his love, thrown away on her. 
It seemed such a dreadful pity. So 
little of real, strong love as there was in 
this world, and to throw it away! Had 
she never seen Louis, she would have 
made this love the crowning joy of her 
life : she would have basked willingly 
in its hot sunshine all her days. Her 
instinct told her that it was a love that 
would never grow cold as long as the 
impetuous husband-heart beat. And 
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now, what might have been her glory 
and her shelter, was nothing but a 
terror and an oppression. If she only 
might be let alone, and dare think of 
Louis! Madame de Montaigu might 
have made another irruption into her 
daughter-in-law’s room, and treated the 
young married people to more sage re- 
marks, had not a hindrance occurred in 
the shape of a visit from the new cure. 
So she contented herself with sending 
up the liqueur-stand with directions 
that Madame Raymond was to drink of 
@ certain liqueur ; and retired with the 
new curé to her own private room, 
proposing to enlighten him as to the 
method he was to take for performing 
the important work assigned him in 
coming to the parish. 

Raymond, glad of any chance that 
kept Madame downstairs, obeyed her 
directions as to the liqueur, and sup- 
ported his wife with his strong arm 
while she drank it, wondering what 
should make her shiver and tremble so. 
She, all the while, was longing to he 
alone ; longing to turn her face to the 
wall, and weep silently for the love she 
dared not cherish: the love that would 
never die—that would stand knocking 
at the door of her heart of hearts all her 
life long, crying to be let in. 

She knew that Louis Vivian's letter 
must have dropped from her hand 
while Raymond was laying her on her 
bed, for she could see it nowhere. It 
must be found and destroyed. The fear 
of her husband’s picking it up brought 
back her strength. More than ever did 
she long to be alone. And yet there 
seemed no hope of his going, and she 
dared not vex him by bidding him go. 
How should she escape from the clasp 
of that strong arm, which seemed as if 
it would never be tired of holding her ? 

‘‘The window has been shut,” she 
said. ‘‘ Will you open it, please, Ray- 
mond ?” 

And then, as soon as his back was 
turned, she slipped down and stood on 
the floor, peering round stealthily for 
the letter, which might be under a chair 
or table. Raymond stooped as he 
turned, and picked up something. 
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“Ts it right for you toget up?” said 
he, seeing she had risen. She looked 
at him as he spoke, and her eyes 
dilated with fear. He had found the 
letter. Madame’s trailing skirts had 
swept it over to the window. What 
would he do with it? she thought. 
Would he read it? She had an idea 
that husbands had a right—or believed 
they had—to read their wives’ letters. 

“Is this yours?” he asked, smoothing 
the paper, and holding it out to her. 

She longed to clutch it from him. 

“Yes,” she said, making herself speak 
quietly ; ‘‘it is an English letter I had 
this morning—just now. Do you wish 
to read it?” 

The last words flashed out defiantly. 
She thought he looked as if he wished 
—as if he were going to read it. She 
stood leaning on a chair. A strange 
mingling of hope with the fear came 
and took her breath away. She wished 
he would read, now; read, and then 
rage and storm at her, hate her, and 
cast her from him, and go his way. 

Yes, and then she would live in some 
other corner of the chateau; in the 
out-of-the-way rooms above the chapel, 
looking northward to the beechwoods 
perhaps ; and these hateful, splendid, 
bridal rooms might be his to inhabit 
when and how he chose. And when 
they met by chance, they would be 
‘““Madame” and “ Monsieur” for each 
other ; there would be a bow from him, 
@ curtsey from her, and that would be 
all. 
And then she might think of her 
dear love, and sin no sin against God 
or Raymond. 

“ Do you wish to read it?” she cried. 

“ Nay,” said he; ‘to do that I must 
first take lessons in hieroglyphics. What 
a crabbed hand you English have, to be 
sure.” 

It was not like Monsieur Raymond’s 
caligraphy, certainly. His was a fine, 
clear, wire-drawn hand, which all who 
ran might read. And he was well 
satisfied with it, as he was with most 
things belonging to himeelf. 
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“And besides,” he continued, “TI 
hardly think your fair correspondent 
wrote with a view to my perusing her 
letter. For, as I see, the address is to 
‘Miss Russell,’ not Madame Raymond 
de Montaigu.” 

And with that he placed it on the 
table, where Estelle was forced to let it 
lie until she should be alone. 

And there seemed but little chance 
of that. First, a message came that the 
new cure wished to pay his respects to 
M. Raymond. And no sooner had Ray- 
mond seen her comfortably on the sofa 
with eau de cologne at hand, and left 
her with a promise of quick return, 
than another message came that Ma- 
dame la Comtesse would like Madame 
Raymond to come down if she were 
well enough, just to be introduced to 
the curé, who was going immediately. 
And while she was smoothing her hair, 
up came Lisette with a counter-message 
from her husband to beg her not to 
think of troubling herself, as the curé 
could come another day, 

She did manage to burn Louis Vivian’s 
letter, but as for being alone ! 

Madame’s arrival at the chateau was 
the signal for everybody to call Day 
after day the noise of carriage-wheels 
up and down the avenue was_ heard 
from morning till night. For besides 
callers, there were Madame’s dinner- 
guests; and Madame, knowing that 
her fame rested on her dinners, had 
issued invitations for a whole series of 
them the day after her son’s marriage. 
And then there were balls, and al fresco 
entertainments, and private theatricals ; 
and Estelle, instead of sitting in her 
silken boudoir, moaning for her English 
love, had long comedy parts to get by 
heart, besides rehearings, and trying on 
costumes, and hearing Raymond his 
parts, from morning till night. 

No, she would never be alone any 
more, till they laid her to sleep under 
the quiet, kindly earth. She got to 
understand that, little by little, as the 
days went on. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


IN WHICH MRS. RUSSELL FINDS OUT 
THAT SHE HAS MADE A MISTAKE, 


Mrs. Russet, having taken considerable 
pains to leave her Toulouse friends under 
the impression that her immediate pre- 
sence was required in England on family 
business, travelled to Paris with all 
speed, and there took up her abode at 
Meurice’s with Julia, Alfred, and that 
pearl of lady’s-maids, Mathurine. Al- 
though Mrs. Russell assigned no reason 
for her delay, Mathurine, with the help 
of her Languedoc mother-wit, could 
have told her in two words, It was 
but natural that Julia should guess the 
reason of this halt. Mrs. Russell was 
no doubt determined to prevent all 
chance of her meeting Harry, and was 
waiting till his ship should have sailed. 
This was, in fact, precisely the plan 
which Mrs. Russell had fixed on before 
leaving Toulouse. She would prevent 
Julia’s seeing her son, or even com- 
municating with him. She watched 
her all day, and would have watched 
her all night as well, had it been pos- 
sible. Dut Julia managed to circumvent 
her chaperone’s sagacity. She wrote to 
Harry, watching in her turn till the 
silence in the adjacent room assured 
her of Mrs. Russell being asleep. She 
rose long before that lady awoke, and 
had her letter safely posted by one of 
the hotel waiters. But, wily as she was, 
Mrs. Russell was a match for her. The 
day her letter went there was a certain 
tone of self-satisfaction about her which 
her chaperone thought suspicious, as 
till then she had been in a measure 
subdued, owing to the recollection of 
the ill-luck of her Toulouse escapade. 
‘She has been writing to Harry,” Mrs. 
Russell concluded, and calculating how 
long before an answer might be ex- 
pected, gave orders to Mathurine and to 
the person who had charge of the letters 
atldressed to Meurice’s to bring any to 
her which might be addressed to the 
young lady who was travelling under 
her protection. She gave it to be under- 
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stood that the young lady was ill some- 
times,—too ill to look at her own letters. 
Excitable, it must be understood, she 
said, tapping her forehead with an air 
of commiseration, and actually trembling 
at her boldness in telling such an awful 
falsehood. She, however, felt glad when 
it was told. After all, it was for Harry’s 
sake, and she did not doubt that the 
recording angel would write on the 
margin of the page, “necessary ;” if, 
indeed, the thing were recorded at all. 

So, the waiter’s memory being re- 
freshed with a napoleon, Mrs. Russell’s 
letters were always brought to her di- 
rectly the post came, instead of being 
left downstairs till sent for. In a few 
days, one appeared amongst them ad- 
dressed to Miss Maurice, and bearing 
the Portsmouth postmark. Thankful, 
indeed, did Mrs. Russell feel that the 
post had come so early, for she herself 
was in bed, and there was as yet no 
stir in either Alfred’s or Julia's room. 
Most thankful did she feel that she had 
had courage to say what she did about 
the letters and about Julia. 

“Do you see this?” she asked, holding 
the letter between her finger and thumb 
as if it contained the plague. ‘ Bring 
me a lichted candle.” Mathurine looked 
on with a queer smile as Mrs. Russell 
held the letter to the flame. She 
thought she saw. Yes. That was a 
letter Madame saw fit to burn. Ma- 
dame, doubtless, had her reasons. 

“That letter,” said Mrs. Russell, as 
she watched it burn, “is from my son 
to Miss Maurice. She has been writing 
to him, Mathurine, else he could not 
know of our being here, nor even guess 
it, for I have always stopped at the 
Hotel Bristol before. She has been 
writing to him, you see; and I treat 
the answer—thus.” 

“And Madame is right, pardie!/” 
said Mathurine, with a mixed feeling of 
disgust at Mam’selle Julie’s depravity 
and of admiration at the energetic mea- 
sures tuken by Mrs. Russell. 

“Tf there is occasion, Mathurine, I 
shall do the same thing again,” her 
mistress said. ‘That woman shall zot 
be my son’s wife!” As the woman 
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in question was in the adjoining room, 
this conversation was carried on in 
sibilant whispers. 

“Yes, Mathurine, I will do it again,” 
she said, when the maid was bringing 
her her morning coffee. ‘And I don’t 
care if she knows it !” 

And again Mathurine declared that 
Madame was right; adding, moreover, 
that she knew even better than Madame 
what a dreadful young woman that was, 
She had held her tongue, not wishing 
to disturb Madame; but now that 
Mademoiselle Estelle, dear young lady, 
was happily established, and Madame 
relieved from her anxieties on that 
head, Madame should know everything. 
She might have added that she had no 
more money to expect’ for her silence, 
but did not. 

So the whole story of the balcony 
scenes camo out with vehement whispers 
and much gesticulation, though the very 
cap she wore had been bought with the 
last napoleon Harry had given her as 
hush-money. 

Mrs. Russell listened till she felt stiff 
with horror. This was a thousandfold 
worse than the elopement. This could 
never be explained away, but once 
known would blast her reputation of 
being a wise, prudent matron, for ever 
and ever. Even in England, what 
would be said of the mistress of a 
house where the son could venture on 
midnight assignations with a lady-guest ? 
She longed to scold Mathurine for 
knowing of such things and not instantly 
acquainting her. But she stopped her- 
self. She did not dare scold Mathurine. 
She would never dare scold her now 
for anything. Mathurine had but to 
give warning in a huff at being found 
fault with, and back she would go to 
Toulouse with the horrible tale; and 
so prevent her, Mrs. Russell, proud, 
unimpeachably correct as she had been 
all her life, from ever showing her 
face there again. As she thought of 
all this, she positively loathed Julia 
Manrice. 

Julia, on her side, returned the loath- 
ing with interest. Had she been in Paris 
with any one else she would have en- 
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joyed herself; but she could never look 
at Mrs. Russell without being reminded 
of that humiliating checkmate at Auch. 
Over and over did she chafe at Mrs. 
Russell’s strict chaperonage, and declare 
to herself that life would be a burden 
till she had escaped from that horrible 
old woman’s hands. 

Her miseries were not lessened by 
the company of the spoilt child Alfred. 
Alfred knew she was in disgrace with 
his mother, and presumed upon his 
knowledge to torment her. 

‘‘T say,” he began one day, when 
Mrs. Russell had left the room, “do 


you know mamma found it very 
fatiguing, running after you? I heard 


her tell Mathurine you weren’t worth 
the trouble of bringing back when she 
had got you.” 

“Hold your tongue !” exclaimed Julia, 
raising her hand to box Alfred’s ears. 
Alfred ducked, and the young lady’s 
hand descended with force on the table. 

“T hope it stings!” said the young 
monkey, performing a sailor's hornpipe 
in front of her. 

‘You little wretch !” she cried, smart- 
ing with pain. 

“It is you who are tha wretch, miss, 
not I,” said Alfred; “for I heard 
mamma tell Mathurine that you were 
an ill-conducted young woman, and you 
deserved to be whipped, and that : 

But before he could proceed further, 
Julia had caught hold of him and given 
him a shake that sent all the breath out 
of his little body. 

‘I say !” gasped the young informant, 
‘just let me go, will you ?” 

“‘ Not yet!” and she held him tight 
with one hand while she boxed his ears 
soundly with the other. 

“ There!” she said, throwing him off 
after a finishing shake, “you imp of 
mischief, say that again, and your ears 
shall have just such another boxing.” 

“Tl tell my mamma, just see if I 
don’t,” whimpered Alfred from the 
floor. 

“Tf you do,” said Julia, setting her 
teeth, “Tl throw you into the sea when 
we are going across in the steamer.” 

And she looked so thoroughly in 
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earnest, that the boy stifled hia crying, 
and did not tell his mother. 

But the day of deliverance dawned at 
last. One morning at breakfast, Mrs. 
Russell, who made the Zimes her daily 
study, read that H.M:S. J/ero, Captain 
R. Bolitho, had been spoken with off 
the Lizard, on her way to her destina- 
tion; having been detained in the 
Channel for nearly three weeks by con- 
trary winds. 

And then she smiled curiously behind 
the newspaper, and told Alfred to ring 
the bell. 

“IT wish to have my bill brought,” 
she said to the waiter who attended. 
“And be so good as to bring the 
time-table of the tidal trains.” 

She carried off the sheet which con- 
tained the naval and military intelli- 
gence to her own room. She did not 
choose ‘that young woman” to learn 
anything of her son’s movements, even 
from the columns of a newspaper, if she 
could help it. 

But there was still another sheet, and 
that Julia took and pored over till her 
hostess came back. 

“ Horrid old thing!” she thought to 
herself, ‘‘ I dare say there is something 
about Harry’s ship in that piece she has 
taken away. I knew she wouldn't take 
me across till the coast was clear. Not 
that I care, not I; only that I'd give 
my ears to spite her.” And to show 
that she did not care, she began to talk 
about the news. It was such a pleasure— 
was it not ?—to get the Z’umes when it 
was not twenty-four hours old instead of 
three days or more, as it was when they 
got it at Toulouse. 

*‘ There is a bit of news from Devon- 
shire too,” she said; “just from my 
own part of the country.” 

“And what is that?” asked Mrs. 
Russell, with perfect courtesy. ¢ 

“By the lamented demise,” Julia 
read, “of the High Sheriff for the 
county of Devon, Sir George Vivian, 
of Vivian Court, Bart., the title and 
estates fall to the inheritance of Louis 
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Vivian, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
son of the late Louis Harrington Vivian, 
Eesq.; the late baronet’s two sons 
having died previously to their father. 
The present baronet took high honours 
during his academical career at Oxford, 
and possesses a fast-rising reputation in 
literary circles.” 

Julia had spited Mrs, Russell to some 
purpose at last. She did not know it, 
but she had dealt a homethrust, and 
Mrs. Russell bled inwardly; though 
she still preserved a calm exterior, and 
only said, “ Dear me! So sorry to hear 
that. I knew poor dear Sir George so 
well, Vivian Court goes to the heir, of 
course. I wonder where dear Lady 
Caroline will live? I must try to go 
and see her when I have placed Alfred 
at school. And now, my dear, will 
you put on your bonnet? I am going 
to the Place Venddme to get some 
gloves. Mathurine will do your pack- 


ing, you know.” And they walked out, 


these two, and bought gloves, and ate 
ices ; and Mrs. Russell gave the detested 
Julia a lovely parasol that cost thirty 
francs, and chatted gaily all the way 
there and back, with that horrid piece 
of news weighing down her heart. 

Yes, it was property worth a clear 
thirty thousand a year, besides those 
mining places in Cornwall that brought 
in such profits every two or three years. 

And she had prevented her daughter 
from marrying all this! 

Julia would have danced with joy 
had she guessed how completely Mrs. 
Russell had been, in her turn, check- 
mated. 

It was very unfortunate. Just those 
numbers of the Z%imes, a perusal of 
which might have completely altered 
her plans with regard to establishing 
her daughter, had contained leaders ob- 
noxious to the French Government, and 
had been, one and all, confiscated by an 
order from the Tuileries ; the copies ad- 
dressed to the Hotel St.-Jean sharing 
of course the fate of all the rest. 

To be continued. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE CONVENT QUESTION. 


[The two following papers—the first by the author of “ Our Offence, our Defence, and our 
Petition,” in the Magazine for February, the second by another anonymous writer—can hardly 
fail to interest the readers of Afacmil/an, and to prolong the inquiry raised by the article just 
referred to, which has called forth notice in so many quarters. The Convent Question is one by 
which we are all more or less affected, however we may look upon it. These papers, at any rate, 
will show that it may be treated with earnestness as well as with ability, and that it is not 
necessary always to deal with questions afiecting women in the tone of alternate flippancy and 
patronage prevalent in some quarters.—Ep. 4. Mf.) 


I 


A FEW MORE WORDS ON CONVENTS AND ON ENGLISH GIRLS. 


*¢ A flourishing Church requires a vast and complicated organization, which should afford a 
place for every one who is ready to work in the service of humanity. The enthusiasm should 
not be suffered to die out in any one for want of the occupation best calculated to keep it 


alive.” —£cce Homo. 


THERE are certain times, and these are 
usually times of great public anxiety, 
when we must all feel proud of the tone 
and feeling of the English press. A 
common danger or @ common sorrow 
strikes an answering note from every 
newspaper in the country, and we learn 
to ‘believe that those columns contain 
the outspoken words of English wisdom 
and patriotism. But there are other 
times when public events run smoothly, 
and when it chances that something con- 
cerning religious profession, or something 
concerning women, comes under discus- 
sion. Where then is the wisdom, the phi- 
losophy of our instructors? Gone, com- 
pletely gone; and instead of it a spirit 
of foolishness, which terribly shakes 
our confidence in the institution, takes 
possession of the press. ITlogical, un- 
fair, untruthful statements are made 
without scruple and without reproof ; 
and the philosophers who supply our 
intellectual food seem wholly possessed 
by a spirit of blind prejudice. When 
men talk of women they often talk like 
silly women catching the folly they 
attribute to their subject. 

Such an exhibition of feeling has 
lately been made during the long trial 


of Saurin v. Starr, and the contagion 
has spread beyond the press. When will 
people learn the folly uf exaggeration, 
and know that every time they over- 
step the bounds of accurate truth they 
are working just so much for the oppo- 
site side? It is because men have done 
this on the present occasion, and because 
I think it probable that the harsh and 
ignorant ridicule which has lately been 
levelled against convents may cause a 
revulsion of feeling in their favour, that 
I venture to say a few words about 
them. 

In the first place, let us define what 
a convent really is. It is an association 
of women who, following a custom 
almost as old as Christianity itself, have 
voluntarily renounced every earthly tie; 
who have sealed that renunciation by 
a solemn oath ; and who have devoted 
their lives to poverty, obedience, and 
self-denial. Every woman who enters 
a convent knows that from henceforth 
she completely sinks her own indivi- 
duality—distinctions of rank, of educa- 
tion, and of wealth are all forgotten ; 
she loses even her own name, and be- 
comes just such another as any of the 
rest of the community, or any other 
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nun who has entered the order since 
its foundation. Such being known 
to be the case, it is absurd to treat 
the hardships and privations of a nun 
us a cause of complaint. It would be 
as reasonable for a soldier to object 
to drill, a sailor to the sea, or a clerk 
to writing. And we should also 
strive to guard ourselves against the 
error of judging any system by its 
abuse: it would be as absurd to con- 
demn all monarchical governments be- 
cause Nero and Ferdinand of Naples had 
reigned, or all republicans because cer- 
tain Swiss or Americans were dishonest 
or vulgar, as to condemn all convents 
because one Lady Superior lost her 
patience with a refractory nun. And 
yet this is the line of argument moet of 
our advisers have taken up. “See,” 
they cry, ‘‘ ragged clothes, coarse food, 
menial work, forced submission to 
petty tyranny! Young ladies of Eng- 
land, is it for; this you abandon all the 
luxuries and elegancies of life?’ We 
might perhaps be tempted to ask whe- 
ther these latter pleasures can be really 
so great, since it is actually the case 
that every year a number of women pre- 
fer to submit to these fearful hardships 
than to continue to enjoy them; but 
this is beside our present purpose. 
What we wish now to do is to point 
out that if people wish—as the present 
writer does—to check the fashion for 
conventual life which is fast spreading 
amongst us, some more effectual argu- 
ments must be used than the mere 
assertion that it is not a comfortable 
life. Girls know that before they enter, 
and enter all the same. Besides, they 
actually try it during a probation of 
many months, and still keep fast to 
their intention. Punch’s well-drawn car- 
toon of the ‘‘ Two Girls of the Period” 
represents but half a truth; the over- 
dressed girl who looks with horror on 
the nun scrubbing the floor never 
would enter the convent, and the con- 
vent would not wish to receive her; but 
the earnest girl who fecls that there are 
better things in life than a neat pair of 
boots is often tempted in, and the world 
is the poorer for her loss. Whatever 
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may be the faults of young ladies in the 
present day—and perhaps more than 
sufficient have been confessed already 
—* fine ladyism” and want of “ pluck ” 
ought not to be counted among them. 
It is now considered vulgar for a 
girl to be afraid of compromising her 
dignity by doing anything.which re- 
quires doing, and at a time when our 
countrywomen are to be found in all 
parts of the world, roughing it merrily 
on wretched accommodation and vil+ 
lainous food, it is absurd to tell them 
not to undertake a life which they are 
taught will bring them peace in this 
world and eternal happiness in the next, 
because they will enjoy only a limited 
number of blankets on their beds and a 
limited number of dishes at their din- 
ners. Men argue as though they would 
have no objection to convents if the 
nuns’ bedrooms were well warmed and 
furnished, their dinners varied and well 
cooked, and their occupations light and 
easy. If they would take the trouble to 
study the history of the monastic orders, 
they would find that luxury has always 
demoralized them, and that, whenever 
they have offered any such comforts 
and pleasures, they have produced a 
thousand times more evil than has been 
proved against the sisters at Hull. They 
would also see how these small annoy- 
ances and trivial penances may appear 
hallowed in Roman Catholic eyes by 
centuries of use by those whom they 
regard as saints, And after arriving at 
this point of sympathy with their op- 
ponents they might be able to argue 
more fairly, and with more hope of 
carrying conviction into their hearts. 
Let us now ourselves consider what 
are our best arguments against con- 
ventual life, and strive to use them to 
good purpose. The root of monasticism, 
and of all asceticism whatever, lies in 
the doctrine, that all human beings are 
utterly vile before God; that their 
souls alone may hope for pardon from 
Him, while their bodies and minds are 
completely worthless, and only fit for 
destruction. From this principle it 
follows that no penances which torture 
the body, no humiliations which torture 
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the mind, are considered too severe ; and 
the more willingly these are undergone, 
the more merit the soul of the suflerer 
is supposed to obtain. Since every 
mortal frame fvels pleasure in warm, 
soft clothing and good food, these are 
taken from it; since freedom of will is 
instinctive in every mind, implicit, 
abject obedience is demanded; and 
since family love and home-.ties are the 
sweetest pleasures of life, these are rigo- 
rously denied. All tlis is done in the 
name and for the sake of the soul, and 
it is done equally by the monk who 
buries himself in his cloister and by 
the Puritan who turns gloomily away 
from all earthly enjoyments. Are they 
right? J)id not God when He created 
man in “Ilis own image,” a complex 
being, endowed with wondrous faculties 
of body and of mind, as well as with an 
eternal soul, desire that all three should 
be offered to Him in worthy homage? 
Why should we cherish the health of 
the soul alune, and present to our Maker 
only bodies diseased through a wilful 
rejection of the blessings He has _ be- 
stowed, and minds stunted through lack 
of training and opportunity of develop- 
ment? It may be arzued that the human 
frame is mortal, and therefore un- 
worthy of care; but this objection does 
not hold good against the mind. If 
immortality is believed in at all, it must 
be the eternal existence of the brain 
which works under every human skull ; 
and must we not believe that those 
who, whatever their opportunities, have 
earnestly striven to cultivate this talent, 
shall have a higher reward than those 
who have willingly hidden theirs in the 
earth? In convents another of God’s 
good gifts is rejected and despised—the 
gift of progress and enlizshtenment which 
is bestowed upon our century. Shall 
we not fear, when we stand before God’s 
throne side by side with the monks and 
nuns of bygone ayes, if we do not bring 
With us more than they? Shall we not 
hear the Judye’s voice demanding back 
the ten talents, when we have brought 
but one? Again, God has given to 
every one individual responsibility. Is 
it right to sacrifice this, to abandon all 


free agency, and make oneself a slave 
where God has made us free? Shall 
we be allowed to plead that our actions 
are not our own, but done in obedience 
to a self-chosen supcrior # 

The doctrine of Christian humility 
and of Christian obedience is surely 
carried too far: might not something be 
said in favour of Christian pride and 
Christian independence? It is true 
that while Christ was on earth He 
suffered no sword to be drawn in His 
behalf, and bade men, if smitten on the 
one cheek, to present the other also ; 
but the very last injunction He left to 
His disciples was, ‘‘ He that hath no 
sword, let him sell his garment and buy 
one.” Yassive submission to tyranny, 
though it was to test the faith of the 
first converts, was not to be the rule 
of the Christian commonwealth. Nor 
do we find an example of the abject 
humility inculcated by these religionists 
in the conduct of St. Paul at Philippi, 
whicre he exacted an apology from the 
authorities of the city, and claimed 
the privileges of his rank as a Roman 
citizen. He suffered humiliation gladly 
for his Lord’s sake when it was neces- 
gary, but he could still maintain his 
dignity as a man and a Roman in his 
dealings with his fellow-men, thus show- 
ing us an example of self-respect which 
those who fly into the extremes of re- 
ligious fanaticism would do well to 
remember, If people, instead of vilify- 
ing God's noblest creation—the human 
mind and boudy—would scek to perfect 
and raise them both to be a sample 
worthy of the indwelling of His Spirit, 
we should cease to hear of nuns kissing 
the floor at the feet of their companions, 
aud making themselves ridiculous by 
frivolous penances)s We know that 
Roman Catholics argue that it would 
be impossible to preserve discipline 
in a convent without these punish- 
ments, or some more harsh ; and this 
brings us back to the main question, 
whether it be right for women who 
have attained the full maturity of 
their intellects to submit themselves 
to a system by which they are treated 
as we should scarcely treat an infant in 
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these days, when fvols’ caps have gone 
out of fashion.} 

But, to my mind, the worst part of 
the convent system is that it sifts society, 
and leaves only the frivolous in the 
world. Many people argue as if only 
the weak and the silly were tempted to 
become nuns ; but this is not the truth. 
Surely a very weak woman would 
hardly wish. to undertake so unat- 
tractive a life; there must be some 
force in a character which can wil- 
lingly surrender every specics of earthly 
enjoyment, in order to live what she 
considers as a higher life. Nor do they 
do it ignorantly. The general public 
were surprised by what they seem to 
have considered “startling disclosures,” 
but we do not believe that one woman 
in a thousand enters a convent or a 
sisterhood without being fully prepared 
for every one of these petty annoyances. 
Instead of being the weak and frivolous, 
it is often the noble and the strong who, 
disgusted with the worrying littlenesscs 
of society (sometimes as hard to bear as 
the petty tyranny of a Lady Superior), 
turn to the convent in hopes of relief, 
and thus deprive the world of qualities 
which might otherwise prove a bulwark 
against evil. If we glance over the past 
or the present history of Europe, we 
shall see that frivolity in society is 
nearly always contemporaneous with the 
fashion for monastic life. And naturally 
so: not so much from any actual harm 
done -by the convents, as because they 
have a tendency to absorb and hide 
those who have any earnestness and 
solidity of character, leaving social life 
wholly to those who wish for nothing 


1 May we be allowed to say that this ques- 
tion of punishment for breach of rules will be 
one of the greatest difficulties in the way of 
the Ladies’ College? Let the committee beware 
of falling into conventual mistakes, which ap- 
pear to be chiefly these :—(1) That the rules are 
so numerous and so detailed as to be almost 
impossible of observance. (2) That every in- 
fringement of them is supposed to be condoned 
by a penance. (3) That expulsion is almost 
impossible. If the College be founded, we hope 
that the ruies will be few and reasonable, and 
that there will be no alternative between an 
honest and willing acceptance of them and 
removal from the Institution. 
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beyond amusement. It is worthy of 
observation, that the last ten years, 
during which it is said that such a 
marked change for the worse has been 
seen in English society, have coincided 
with the period at which the effects of 
the multiplying of Roman Catholic and 
Church of England convents began to 
be felt. I would ask those who seck 
for work within their wa!ls to remember 
this, and that if they feel themselves 
endowed with carnestness of purpose 
and depth of feeling beyond their fellows, 
all these qualitics are now required to 
act as barriers against the encroaching 
tide of evil. If they are good and able, 
they should know their vocation is the 
world, and not the convent. I know 
that some will argue that their prayers 
will be more efficacious than their work ; 
but I would remind them that it would 
be of no avail for a soldier who had 
deserted his post in battle to plead that 
he had retired to pray. Jrayer, to be 
effectual, must accompany strong efforts 
in the performance of duty—must be 
the food sustaining the healthy life of 
the soul, not the object of the life itself. 
Again, we might point to the fact, that 
in every country where monastic institu- 
tions have caysed a life of prayer to be 
considered as more holy than a life of 
action, that country has wasted away, 
and God’s blessing has evidently 2:o¢ 
rested upon it. Montalembert can 
scarcely conceal his astonishment at the 
greatness of England, in spite of her 
rejection of monasticism. Might we not 
say that she owes it under God to this 
cause ? If all the noble and high-minded 
men are attracted into monasteries, the 
government naturally falls into the 
hands of the selfish and the base. We 
know to what this has led in Greece 
and Spain. We believe it to be the 
same with the social influence of women. 

When a man hears of a girl entering 
a convent, he generally thinks that the 
effect of her act is merely to leave one 
silly girl the less in the world, and says 
in the tone of the King in “Chevy 
Chace ” :— 

“T trust I have within my realm 
Five hundred good as she !” 
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It is a compliment certainly if men 
think that the place of one good woman 
is so easily filled by another, but it is 
rather an unsatisfactory one. 

Men, as a rule, divide womanhood 
into three classes: regarding her either 
as an angel descended straight from 
heaven, without even a knowledge of 
the stains of earth; or as exactly the 
reverse of this (a picture we will leave 
to them to sketch); or, lastly, as a being 
endowed with the faculties and feelings 
of an ordinarily intelligent kitten: and 
it is this latter class that they without 
any examination believe to be occasion- 
ally seized with a fanatic desire of trans- 
forming themselves into nuns. Why a 
kitten-like woman should be anxious to 
place all her gambols under the strictest 
restraint, and deprive herself of all 
opportunities of playfulness, it would 
be hard to explain, but we suppose that 
this is the proof of her irrational nature. 
Of course it may happen that a woman 
enters a convent as a whim or from a 
passing disgust at the world; but it is 
absurd to believe the majority who do 
so in the face of all the hardships and 
privations which it entails are merely 
indulging an utterly irrational freak. 
And yet during the late trial it was 
actually said that the dress might be 
one of the attractions of conventual life ! 
A curious assertion truly, especially in 
these days, when one would think there 
would be nothing to prevent its intro- 
duction into Hyde Park did the fashion- 
able world deem haircloth and serge 
more becoming than velvet and silk. 
To speak more seriously: if we wish 
to destroy any system, it is useless to 
revile and ridicule it—every cause, and 
especially every religious one, thrives on 
abuse and laughter; the only effectual 
plan is to substitute a better one for it. 
I have already! pointed out the want 
there is of some useful and honourable 
work for ladies which would enable 
them to live noble lives while still 
maintaining their place in society, and 
I will not go over the same ground 
again. But while asking for this, which 
we hope no one will misinterpret into a 

1 Macmillan’s Magazine, Feb, 1869. 


compromise between God and mammon, 
we do not wish to cast any slight on the 
sisterhoods, which are already doing so 
much noble work in the world. It is 
very true that much more can be done 
by an organized body than by so many 
separate workers, and that those who 
devote themselves to the task of nursing 
the sick ought not to mix with those 
who are unwilling to run the risk of 
contagion; and so long as this is the 
only intention they have in separating 
themselves from family life, we give them 
our hearty approval and sincere respect. 
But when they begin to adopt, as in too 
many cases they do, the old errors of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and prac- 
tise a system which stints the mind by 
cutting off from it all the sources of in- 
tellectual growth, and wastes the bodily 
streneth by excessive fasting and broken 
rest, in order to throw themselves into 
a state of spiritual nervous excitement, 
then we earnestly protest against it. I 
believe a true religion is one that can be 
accepted by a calm and well-trained mind, 
inspired certainly by a warm and sensitive 
heart, but not by the fevered fancy of 
hunger and fatigue. I believe that it 


is far from generally known how widely . 


a system such is this is spreading in 
England. Men engaged in the busy 
world of literature or politics often know 
nothing of it, or, if they do sometimes 
hear rumours of practices strange to 
them, they set them down as the work 
of a few very young curates and very silly 
women. They seem to them as a pass- 
ing fashion of the day, scarcely worth 
notice. To those who would know to 
what point this “fashion” has already 
reached we would recommend a pamphlet 
called “The Religious Life portrayed” 
for the use of Sisters of Mercy, translated 
from the French, with an introduction 
by the Rev. R. M. Benson. It is of 
course Roman Catholic in its origin, but 
it is adopted without any reserve by a 
clergyman of the Church of England. 
We will extract a few sentences, which 
will show cur meaning :— 

‘“‘ The true religious loves retirement, 
‘“ keeps silence, and lives in constant 
“recollection. This is what you, my 
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“‘ daughter, should do—seek retirement 
“ by preference, and avoid visitors, only 
“see them when it is necessary. The 
*‘ saintly author of the ‘Imitation’ says 
‘‘ that he always came away from worldly 
‘‘ conversation the worse for it... . 
“ Do not dwell upon the worldly tidings 
‘you may hear... . You frequently 
“say: ‘I desire to sanctify myself 
“and be saved ; what shall I do to that 
“end ?’ I answer in one word, ‘ Obey.’ 
“ .... Seek to have a holy hatred 
‘of your body, treat it as a vile slave, 
“and you will be diligent in all even 
“the least duties And I would 
*‘ specially recommend you to study the 
*‘ mortification of your senses both in- 
“terior and exterior. ... You must 
“love all (your sisters), and I would 
“have you love them equally. Avoid 
“ special preferences, they are fatal to 
‘the true charity of the religious life, 
“and do great harm to communities. 
‘“ Tf you have any preference let it be for 
** such amongst them as show you least 
*‘ affection, who bring most humiliation 
‘fupon you, and to whom you have 
“ most natural disinclination.” 

Such are the principles taught: that 
family love is to be cast aside (for how 
can a woman love those whom she is to 
refuse to see and speak with, or even 
think of?); that obedience is in itself 
a virtue, irrespective of the command 
obeyed; that the body is to be pur- 
posely hated and nevlected—the senses 
to be refused their proper develop- 
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ment; and that even the affection 
between friends is to be cut off by the © 
barbarous rule which asks for more to 
be bestowed on the base, the unkind, 
and the unjust than on the good and 
the attractive! Yet these doctrines are 
actually spreadingin England. It would 
be as well, then, if we were, not to iynore 
and not to ridicule this movement, but 
to strive to check its fatal defects, by 
offering to those who are anxious to take 
part in it some more excellent way. In 
spite of Father Ignatius, we do not an- 
ticipate that this movement will have 
much success among our countrymen, 
not because they are wiser than our- 
selves—for they were ready enough to 
flock to the monasteries at a time when 
they had no alternative between slaugh- 
tering men’s bodies and praying for their 
souls—but because there are now too 
many openings for their religious zeal 
in useful, secular life. It is otherwise 
with women. The beginning which has 
been made may seem comparatively in- 
significant, but it is foolish to neglect 
to put out a fire only because it seems 
burning slowly and in a distant part of 
our house. Let us check it at once. 
Let us take advantage of the spirit 
which is now abroad—a spirit of keen 
religious feeling and consciousness of 
responsibility ; and by guiding it, and 
permitting it to perform God’s work 
in the world, prevent it from taking 
refuge in the moral suicide of monastic 
institutions. 


II. 


NATURE AND THE CONVENT. 


IF it is a mistake to cast censure upon 
what is right, it is also a mistake to 
cast censure upon what is wrong on an 
untenable ground. And the two ques- 
tions, Why is convent life admired ? 
and Why is it condemned ? are certainly 
questions upon the correct answering 
of which, at the present time, a little 
thought and leisure may lawfully be 
bestowed. The following paper is only 


offered as suggestive to those who are 
more nearly concerned in the matter 
than the writer, or who have greater 
opportunities or leisure for following out 
the subject. Some seem to think that 
the convent life which during the last 
few weeks has been brought before the 
public will tend considerably to di- 
minish the alluring influence which 
that life has upon many minds. Y°t 
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we need scarcely be disappointed if no 
such change is wrought through its 
means. By those who set down the 
longing after this life to romance, sen- 
timent, or fond and foolish play of the 
imagination, it is supposed that it will 
be rudely shaken by a record of tri- 
vialities, of the littlenesses of every-day 
life, and of the ludicrous or degrading 
nature of some of the performances. 
But it must be remembered that, from 
the very character of this particular 
case, thuse who are disposed can make 
large allowances, that the imagination 
can cover up and forget what is evil, as 
well as create what is good, and that 
some of these trivialities areabsolutely in- 
separable from life in this world inany of 
its phases. The frequent story of matri- 
monial quarrels does not persuade people 
to remain unmarried, and the romance 
and sentiment which in this case throws 
its golden light over the maiden’s future 
is not dissolved by the known facts 
that some of her friends occasionally 
dine off cold mutton, or that the mis- 
tresses of their families think it proper 
to superintend most carefully the sweep- 
ing and dusting. Family life is full of 
most minute trivialities, trivialities 
which would be wearyiny and disgust- 
ing indeed if detailed for continuous 
days in a public court, yet which in 
their place are most necessary. And 
family life, unfortunately, instituted as 
it was for purposes of love and joy, 
is often marked across by things which 
are worse than trivialities. And the 
romance and sentiment which looks 
away from what is to what may be, in 
the one case, will do the same, where it 
is needed, in the other. But is it not 
the simple truth, that it is not mere 
romance and sentiment, not only the 
ardour of a youthful imagination, active, 
and rightfully active, though these may 
be, which lie at the bottom of the turn- 
ing to convent life? Is there not some 
desperate want of nature, some craving, 
universal demand to which this life 
seems to give a response? To me it 
seems rash to fling an off-hand, dead 
charge of ‘‘ unnaturalness,” of “ crushing 
of all the instincts of nature,” against 


convent life, and then to stand up satis- 
fied that we have flung precisely the 
right weapon in precisely the right 
place. If it be so dead against nature, 
how is it that in all ages thousands have 
embraced it? This undeniable fact 
surely contradicts the sweeping censure 
of “unnaturalness.” We may put this 
to the common sense of any one. In 
many cases, no doubt, specially in the 
far-back centuries, and among the female 
sex, circumstances decided the matter ; 
but while these very circumstances may 
be turned into a strong plea for the 
provision for such a life,—the convent 
might then be the only shelter, the only 
deliverer from a life more repugnant 
than death,—we may fairly argue upon 
the supposition that a large proportion 
of these were moved by some acting of 
their own hearts. And lvoking at the 
multitudes who embraced this life in 
times that are past, certainly from no 
universal necessity, and at the numbers 
who are embracing it or yearning after 
it now, it seems to me that some other 
property rather than “ unnaturalness ” 
is suggested to us. . Exceptional it may 
be, but wrnatural, how can it? No, 
there is something in its essence which 
answers back directly to our nature, and 
there is a want in our nature which it 
bids fair to supply. Of that want a 
hundred illustrations might be given. 
One was presented in a recent number 
of this Magazine, in a paper written by 
a “Girl of the Period.” It is easy to 
tell people that they have everything to 
make them happy, while they only 
wonder the more why then they are not 
50; it is easy to tell them that there is 
work which is only waiting for them to 
do it, and full room for the play of all 
their faculties, while they only wish 
they could see with your eyes and handle 
with your hands ; it is easy to tell them 
that, if theirs is an unsatisfying portion, 
they have only to look around and grasp 
another, while their hearts are echoing 
again and again with the question, 
‘Who will show us this one good?” 
And while these young girls are im- 
mersing themselves and being immersed 
in the pleasures of society, the occu- 
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pations of flattering and talking non- 
sense, and of being talked nonsense to; 
and while they are seriously attending 
day after day to the duties of the toilet, 
and then spending their still superfluous 
time how they best can, their hearts, 
their minds, their souls are living still. 
It is possible to imagine the wail of 
inquiry with which the spirit, unsup- 
plied with its proper sustenance, unde- 
veloped in its infinite capabilities, may 
sometimes utter this cry for “good.” 


It is possible to comprehend the des- 


perate craving which ever and anon 
comes upon it. Feeling itself capable 
of the reception of infinite good, fancy- 
ing instinctively that there must be 
somewhere a supply for this demand, 
wondering with almost a shudder what 
it must do to find it, it is possible to 
imagine the eagerness with which the 
spirit, in the midst of the whirl around 
it, cries out for a “Rest :”—an “ Arrest,” 
as it were, of itself, in the midst of all 
this hurrying on—a pause, a solitude, 
where it may find out what its real bu- 
siness in this world is, and how to do 
it. ‘To a mind in such a condition, a 
solitude, a place of retirement, seems 
almost an ultimatum. If that were se- 
cured, other needs would be supplied in 
due course, And there is truth in this. 
And the human mind in all ages has 
resolved its wants into a deep, a piteous 
craving for rest. ‘Oh that I had wings 
like a dove, for then would I flee away 
and be at-rest!” ‘A shadow from the 
heat,” “a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness,” so far off that my soul in its 
anxious musings about itself may be 
undisturbed by the noise and whirr, 
and perpetual on-going of this world. 
Here then is the convent-life ready 
for those who are ready for it. Most 
naturally it comes in, offering a supply 
for a great demand. And the little bit 
of poetry—and pretty poetry too—about 
its crushing the finest instincts of na- 
ture, putting entirely to one side the 
holy joys of a wife and mother, scorn- 
ing her angelic ministries, &c., warrants 
some criticism before it is allowed to 
pass as truth. We must not gather 
from its indignant tone that the con- 
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vent is the only bar, and that a com- 
pulsory one, between a woman and these 
sweet experiences. There are women 
who are bounded by no convent walls, 
who are tied by no vows, who have 
freely dispensed with the indulgence of 
these maternal yearnings, and who have 
gone through life most cheerfully and 
happily with no opportunity of bringing 
their angelic ministry to bear on a hus- 
band’s heart. Marriage and all its 
duties are most holy, and ought to be 
arbitrarily denied to none; yet still it 
is very evident, either that a large pro- 
portion of women were not intended to 
marry, or that, in some way or other, 
outside of convents we are contravening 
the order of Providence. We English 
Protestants could fill many good-sized 
convents without withdrawing any of 
the usual proportion of ladies from 
married life. And, by the way, it 
would appear, too, that a nun may even 
marry after all: that she can, at least 
in some cases, be released from her 
vows, and return to the life she had too 
hastily quitted. And there are—we 
may not deny it—holier affections than 
those even of a wife and mother. St. 
Paul’s words still remain on record : 
‘¢The unmarried woman careth for the 
‘things of the Lord, that she may be 
“ holy both in body and in spirit: but 
“she that is married careth for the 
“things of the world, how she may 
“please her husband,” (1 Cor. vii. 34.) 
However much and however rightly 
we may explain or limit these words, 
still they are there; and we cannot be 
unboundedly angry if every one does 
not explain or limit them in the same 
way. 

And where is the flaw in this con- 
vent life? What is the let to its being 
freely embraced by those who think 
they have a vocation for it? We may 
pass over the great religious differences 
here, because, if it were desirable, we 
might have Protestant convents con- 
structed, as to the primary idea of the 
life, on much the same principle as those 
of the Roman Catholics. 

And does not one great, one fatal 
objection lie in the excessive nature of 
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this life as practised among us? It is 
not a foreign plant, but it is a rank 
overgrowth. Springing from a root 
which with due restraint and constant 
watchfulness might be cultured into 
most fair and fruitful flowers, it has 
been suffered to grow as it would, with 
all its luxuriance ; unpruned and it has 
tun to seed, sadly overshot itself, and 
classed itself among the cumberers of 
the ground. Its flowers have become 
sickly and of doubtful odour, and its 
fruit, in some cases, like the apples of 
Sodom. Its principal excess is its life- 
long nature. However weary our bodies 
may be at the close of the day, we do 
not lie down and resolve we will rise no 
more. But the mind, irritated and 
weary with the turmoil and hurry of 
the outer world, can bethink itself of 
no medium, and that retirement and 
seclusion which is only needed for a 
present distress is strangely enough 
resorted to for a lifetime. There are 
indeed such things as “ Retreats” in the 
Romish Church, and if we could imagine 
all our convents turned simply into 
houses of retreat, where younger or older 
maidens, or even married ladies, might 
shelter themselves for a while from the 
weariness of fashionable or business life, 
from any peculiar troubles of their lot, 
—where they might consider themselves 
and their position, how they could best 
fulfil the end of their lives,—and where, 
by resting, their minds might regain 
their strength, and their hearts their 
freshness ; then, though they might 
still be open to objections, we could sce 
a beauty in these convents. And some 
such retreats where, at the same time, 
the poor might be tended and the young 
educated, might easily be made a bless- 
ing. But the case of a whole life being 
made happier, and better, and more 
useful, by a seclusion from what is 
termed “secularity,” must be an ex- 
ceptional one, if it occur at all: and the 
whole convent life proceeds on the idea 
of making continuous what should in 
the nature of things only be occasional. 
Thus it is forced, and has contracted 
the taste—and appearance too—of fruit 
out of season, a sickly overgrowth 


which for its own sake we might often 
desire to gather and hide away, feel- 
ing, as we sincerely do, that its root is 
capable of bringing forth much_ better 
things. Besides its excess, though in 
part no doubt suggested by it, it has 
serious mistakes in the manner of its de- 
velopment—the observance of poverty, 
the complete renunciation of will to 
another, the singular penances. 

When the life of the soul runs out 
into these forms, one cannot but think 
it is for want of something better to do. 
They may be harmless, they may even 
do good in a certain way, they may 
lessen care and responsibility, but they 
are over and above the demand of 
nature for a secluded life, and they must 
often rather hinder than forward the 
design of it. They are not only ex- 
cesses, but they are of foreign growth. 
If the convent life be embraced as a 
self-mortification, they may be all very 
well, but in any other view they are 
trifling, for all that they achieve for the 
soul of grace or humility could certainly 
be achieved by the spirit itself without 
their aid. They are truly unnatural, 
except under extremely occasional con- 
ditions. The formality of convent life 
seems to us another chief point against 
it. Its public vows, its uniform and 
singular yarb, do much towards destroy- 
ing whatever of grace and simplicity 
there isin it. There is nothing of un- 
conscious, instinctive taking of what 
nature wants, and having done with it. 
A compulsory bond is formed for what 
should be voluntary, a conspicuous garb 
is thrown over what in its very nature 
secks retirement, and the world is called 
to witness an endeavour to escape from 
its sight and hearing. Why should 
there be vows at all, except upon the 
supposition of after-repentance? And 
why wm that case? may be asked with 
still more urgency. Vows, it is true, 
protect from a claim from without; the 
individual who has pledged her word 
not to come forth to help in any need 
that may happen either her friends or 
the world, is safe from hearing any vain 
tones of appeal on the subject. Yet is 
not her very safety inglorious—does it 
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not cast a reflection anything but bright 
upon the vows which have procured it 
for her? But the vows have a pre- 
cedent in the marriage-vow, of which, 
I suppose, they are partly an imitation. 
There is a stern necessity for the mar- 
riage-vow in the protection which is 
demanded for society ; there is no such 
necessity in the other case. The two 
cases are not parallel Why should 
not the entrance into the convent be 
noiseless and unfettered, the continuance 
there unfettered too, the departure free 
and easy likewise? And why should 
not the dress, even if uniform, be 
uneccentric, quiet, and becoming, the 
‘brides of heaven” not robing them- 
selves as if for attendance at a funeral ? 

I suppose that I am still open to the 
charge of having omitted one grand 
primal idea of convent life, that which 
explains both its formality and its con- 
tinuity,—the idea, in short, of the celes- 
tial marriage, of the separation from a 
worldly life, to a life distinctly different, 
avowedly superior. Even while we en- 
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tirely dissent from this idea, we must 
acknowledge the influence it has on 
those who receive it. Yet still, I 
think, the very idea might be made to 
harmonize with a perfect voluntariness ; 
and I think, too, that the idea may be 
the offspring, in great degree, of the 
distaste and weariness of which at first 
we spoke. It is but an outcome of 
the same feeling of want of rest. This 
longed-for holy rest becomes the im- 
personation of everything sacred and 
best. It is not ditficult for fancy to 
make it so, in comparison of the life 
which in the outer world is often led. 

A demand always creates a supply. 
A plentiful supply indicates a constant 
demand. It is vain, and worse than 
vain, to quarrel with Nature; if we 
quarrel with the article which is offered 
in answer to her wants, what better 
supply can we bring into the market ? 
This question, if we attempt to answer 
it at all, must be answered at some other 
time. 


